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PREFACE. 



The deBjgti of the present wort, ia, as intimated in the titl^j 
to fiimlBh.a tnapual of elocution, prepared with particular refer- 
ence to the purposes of the pulpit. 

The author's previous publications, — the American Elocu- 
tionist, and the volume on Orthophony, are intended for general 
use, In a1) literary eaiablishmenta in which elocution forme a de* 
part men t of inBiruction, These two manuals furnish, it is thought, 
all the requisite means of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the 
principles of elocution,^ — either in a practical or a scientific 
form, at the option of the student. 

The Orthophony prescribes the elementary discipline by which 
to train the orgcms to vigour and pliancy, and to mould th& voice, 
in atlapifltion to the various modes of expressive utterance* It 
fbrnmhea a series ofdementm^ lessons on the sr/stttnatk cuUivaiion 
of the voiet^ — adapted to the theory and nomenclature of Dr» 
Rush. It includes, aldo, the methods of instniction, and the 
fornos of exercise, introduced by Mn J, E. Murdoch, in his sys- 
tem of * vocal gymnastics,' along with those which are used by 
the author of the present volume, in bis modee of practical 
training. 

The lUoctitionist presents, more particularlyj tfe rorrerf pro- 
Ktncuttion of words^ and the application of the rules of elocution, 
in connection with rh£ioric and proR<i(fy. It conj prises a course 
of pradictsl instruction in enunctatum^ infteditm^ emphasis^ rhdoH- 
cal pauses, expressive tone, and the rudiments of gesture. 

The general principles of eloctJtion, however, as a science, 
and its practic*?, an an art, need particular modification, to ac- 
commodate them to the appropriate purjjosea of professional 
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raHure, for students of theology. The style of TCHee^ adapted to 
the correct and impreseave readiog of a hyimi, die Scriptinres, or 
a sermoii, requires special attention and study, and a separate 
course of practice. The delivery of a discourse from the pulpit, 
demands an approprmte training, distinct from that of popular 
(Hratory. — The materials and the suggestiims for such culjdvation, 
^be present volume is designed to supply. 

The plan on which the coBteats <^ the following pages, are 
arranged, embraces, 

1st, Introductory Observations on the impmtance of Elocu- 
tion, as a department of Theological Study. 

2d, Remarks on the effect of Manner, in Voice and Gresture, 
as exemplified in the pulpit. 

. 3d, A brief Summary of the most important Principles of 
Elocution, with particular reference to their exempljfieidion in 
the reading of the Scriptures, hymns, and sermons. 

4th, Exercises in these forms of reading, selected and arranged 
fi>r the particular application of rules and princij^s. 

5th, A brief statement of the Principles oj Geslwe. 

6th, Miscellaneous EztractSy for practice in Reading u]d Speak- 
ii^, intended to be analyzed by the student, and classified, in 
their various contents, under the pomts of practical elocution 
which they illustrate. 
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HINTS 

OJSr MODES OI' PEESONAL PBAGTICE, 



1» THE rSB or THIB rOLUlCK. 



IwTJiTiDUAt* who have not conrenient (uresfl to inutmrfiKKit and are- 
(legirom of pTOsecutJng the studv and prflotke of eloeiitiotir as a n)Att<^r 
of self-C'iiltivHtJoii, may bo ftidtd by tht i<jlk>wiug suggestioau- 

1. The prL'Iiminiiry w>nditiou In .sut'otBS in tht euLtivatioii of anr 
hraiich of practitiid oraton*-, U a h&tUhy ccudiiim if the !fi)dUy fnimf.. El- 
ocutioii, 9A the exterior pait of doquenc^T is aJto|^ther depeiiilent on the 
Tigonr ajod flexibility of the muscular system. FJax-cid, nfjfidi and duM- 
fj musd^^ reodpr expression hy Toicc and ax-tion imprajctirahle- Moi- 
cular energy nnd pUaJn^y demand habits of free cxpnsiure to the open 
air, and the vigorona nae of the arma and limljdj in daily exertions of 
adequate force. 

No man oan be effectJTeiy eloiinent without enei^gy \ and tbe attaiuing 
of energy is, to the student and mc sedentary man, u thing comparatirc^^ 
ly arduous. Sevetal hours — not one, merely, — pf every dny, are due to 
m^ re 00 van on of the body ; and the student who triea to evade this con- 
ditiouT altboMgii he mny do welJ, ftppart%ntly, for 3 few yearp^ UEually 
8inl« into debility^ or oontriu'Ls a dec ided^fter haps a fiital — broneJii*! 
a.fiection. Tiie sedentary man who is^ at the same time, a pubhe f;peak- 
©I*, D^^ds a double allowance of air and exeitiso, to eoniiterai.'t the inju- 
rioiis tendeney of the union of two modes of life, niiturally mcompati' 
ble. Tlje nenous excitation, and the cerehnd exhiliiratjon^ ajii^tog from 
oontinued intellectual aetioUi— by the deceptive inspiration wJiieh they 
impart,— often Jead tjje student to slight physical i^xereijie, as a thing 
unnL^t^essary. A few jear?i, — hk^ncthnes even a few months, — ajc sufil- 
cient to un(leceive the individual, and dLicIose all tJie occumulatioi] of 
upasuspwted h^\ixy to which he bud Ijeeii sttbjedin^ himself The stu* 
duat is ever prone to forj^'et that the body is a machiue dEHJcned for ae- 
tioa. and one which he is bound to keep in nsCj and po to Keep in re- 
pair,— xinfler a penalty not \^^ severe than ie attmhed to a desecration. 
The statiiTticii of eloctidoo, however, if faithfully riTtionlt^lT wrntuld not 
show a result, iwoaily, of one ^ouud voice in ten, among young men 
who are ailUieted to sede^itary and studious Habita. 

An mdi^ndual who wishes to accinire or retain the power of sptakmg- 
or reading with trut: effect, must, in the firsit uubtance, be Milling to as- 
sign a eonsidemblc portion of every day to invigorating exercise aad 
expoeure* 

2. It J.S, farther, an indispensable prei'equwite to effeetive elorution 
that the smd^ot aceustc>ni himself to acHntjf, tut a kiMt both of bod^ mtd 
mind. Expr^3ii^n^ in clocataiynary formii, k action : it is a tlui^ utteriy 
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incompatible with listlessness, indolence, or langaor. Eloquence, — of 
which elocution is but flie audible and visible part, — implies a tendency 
to perceptible effect ' WisdanC may be * the repose of minds.' But do' 
quence is not. The true orator has always defined eloquence as action. 
Eloquence is not — ^in its effective fiDirm,— Hthe placid lake, whose charm is 
its serenity. It is the river * moving in majesty,' or sweeping to its des- 
tination, and carrying with it whatever it encounters in its course. 

The eloquence of calm thou^t and mild persuasion, has doubtlesd 
its time and place. But even Siis demands its appropriate utterance 
and action. Deprived of these it will lose its power. The discipline to 
which the student, as a scholar, so long subjects liimself,-^the passive 
and receptive state of mind to which he is habituated, — entail a tenden- 
cy to inaction, as regards manifestation and expression. When he as- 
sumes, therefore, the duties of a profession which devolves on him, in 
frequent recurrence, the act of public speaking, he is usually unprepar- 
ed for this altogether new career, in which his success depends not on his • 
g>wer of reception or acquisition, but of impartation and utterance, 
e must undei^ a change of habit, as regards jbotiii mental and bodily 
exertion, to render him capable of accomplishing the purposes of actite 
life and professional duty. He must become habituated to the glow of 
action, and the impulse of feeKng ; he must leara to cherish the inspira- 
tion of ardour and positive exertion, and to relish the pleasure of im- 
peding other minds, — of compassing an object and carrying a point. 
ffis speedi must become fraught with tbe spirit of eloquence, m Uie 
earnestness of its tones, and me energy of its accompanying action ; 
that he may possess the power of moving his hearers and carrying tJiem 
wiUi him. Such exertimi will often demand aH the spirit and enthusiasm 
of heroic enterprise. 

The student of elocution, then, must brin^ to his practice a stirring 
ambition that shall not suffer Mm to subside into languor and indolence, 
or irresolution and inaction. His daily physical exercise must be car- 
ried to such extent as to yield the natural and healthful pleasure of ex- 
ertion, and to dreate an earnest desire for it, and an habitual tendency 
towards it. 

3. Bat ihe suecessfW practice of elocution demands more (Mn mere- 
ly high-toned health and habitual activity. Expression by voice and 
action requires iJiat natural result of healtmul habit, which we designate, 
in popular langimge, by the phrase * hiph animal spirits.' This is one 
of Nature's laws ot expression. The individual in private societv, not i 
less than the public speaker, needs animation, as a condition of oral com' ' 
fmmication. The <MLd, under the inspiration of vivid emotion, becomes 
an eloquent monitor to the man, as regards the impartation of feeling. 
The student of elocution, to be successful in his endeavours, needs all tte 
aids arising from the inspiring influences of health and activity and ani- 
mation. It is fh>m the superabundant life of his own heart that he is to 
impel and inspire the feelings of others. Expression, in its best forms, 
is often something struck out in the glow of emotion. The most elo- 
quent tones of the human voice, and the most impressive forms of atti- 
tade and action, are those which spring from tiie most vivid state of the 
soul, under a powerftil inspiration. 

4. A high tone of the animal spirits, and a quick sensibility of heart 
need, however, the «?socialed aid of a plastic, and, at the same time, 
a powafdly active imagination. Pofetry is not sucJi to the man who fe- 
ctires k into a fattrel or a donMurt fancy. To soch an fedtTidual, its no- 
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bkst workings kk but bo many forms of falsehood. Let him aticmpt lo 
fiive it voice, and his dry inexjirePKive tone rev^s the *4*ct ilmt it 
hm no fiover over his being. The liigh^jst express ve ajction of the 
hcuiuui mindy is that in whlt-h ek>qnt!nce, in its sablime inspinitian, 
passei) into die form of poetry. ITie art of elocnticni i^cognizta thii 
fftct, aod preai.'nta to the sfttuiienti il^ the noblest of Bill its excn^ifica, the 
fitting reeitfttion of Aentitnent ioibodird in TerpCi or in tlioat fbtmi* of 
praa« whkh bespeak the ptresenw; of the spirit, if not the letter, of 
poetry. 

To do justice to ^uoh etfainfl^ th« Ettudeut must briiig to hi^^ work the 
utmost pliutit'y and glowing ftotivtty of inu^^nation, to enalilo hini to 
take on and give ofT, with oorreitpondent eflect^ the ' thick-toming fan* 
cies' of the poet He mnst possess tbc j sower of assimilating tils" owo 
mood of ralnd to that of the meativc artiflt imder whose inspiration he 
i^ working. Every central poitit of thou^t most be timoisTi ont, in tone 
«nd action T iti a. style which chtstt^rfl roniTd it the whole investing im- 
flgiery of the poet'i soul ft rid the speakers heart Poetic ntterani'e re- 
flnires that imaginatioii should people tjie world of feeKng, not less than 
Wiat feeling shonld anintate itod awaken the world of fant v. Elo- 
qqen<:e. when it is truly such, partiikcj* largL^ly of the charaeter of poetry: 
tiio moat eloquent paisagti of inTiting is "that which id esscntiuUy tW 
most poetical. 

The sifudent of elorntion, then, if he wontd be finejcespfiil in his art, 
must cherish whatever tends to impart life and ifower to the imaglnativQ 
facnlty. Nature and all, and poctrv', in particiuar, arc the great schools 
of itfta^ination. Btit no infitienrc k more immediate, in this inspect, 
than thtt attentive praetice of elocntion itJiielf A true poetic recitation 
brcath<*a into the souJ, at once, the coticepdon of the poet, die mtij^ic of 
Ills ven^i and the chftmi of a hannoniaed living Toice, to which the 
heart strings are formed to thrill, 

5. The etfeets resulting from the practioe of elocution, are eqnally ft- 
■vonrable, aa regards (A* best in/iuenoe m the ft^idth and vtqtmrami activtiy of 
the ^pamcfmme^ and tyn tfte Milttal tutM^ of feK^tntf. The ont t and ex- 
paneiVe attitude of body, and the free and forcible action of liU its parts, 
in the full expression of po^tnre, motion, and gesture, teiKl to itnpart 
rigour and phancy^not less thftti fircedotn and grace ; while tlie nncmoar* 
n^ied iind active play of hi*art and lung?? conveys freeh life and power to 
rU parts of the Hystcm, from tlie energy imparted to the mnsclcs of the 
chest and throat/ A bi^hlv animated condition of the whole interior of 
the bodily fi'ame, is a neoessary t'onse(]tience of the vivid and genial 
emotions which mspirinp; nentimcnt and impresfiiTe ntterajiee produce* 

6. The rariowft modes of excreise, in detail, which are most condncive 
to healthful vigonr and ot*riime energy^ may be found deseribed in the 
■volnme on Ordiophony, which is more Immediately occupied with this 
branch of elocutionary training. The stadent, when he has reitdered 
himself expert in these, or othen? of a similar descnption, mav, with ad- 
TantiigeT proceed in the course of cultivation, a a developed in' that wort, 
and in the American Elo*'utionist. To the study of these volumes, the 
*xerpisc8 commencing at the ia5th page of the present work, will form 
& ascftil seqttcL Studenu who have not convenient access to the worts 
now mentioned, will, it is thou^t, find, in the exercises presentetl in the 
following pages, a cour.^ie of prattice sniHeient for immediate purposes, 

7. The praetiee of the elementary exercises, should he persevered ia, 
till every point, sncccastvolyj ii maetEredj and the resolti of cultivatioB 
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IS mswn cm vodm ov wmAontm^ 

AM fldljr obtained In a pmfid^ purt^ dmr^ rcrnti^ md fiM Tbmifvfim; 

a perfidly diuinci and weUAmirked^ btdJhmU EmineiaUanf the power of gw- 
itig forth^ at pUasure^ am/ degree of Force, from w/uepermg to thouUng and 
mmngi eoerg tpedee op ^remt* the abimg to ex 
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from the lowed to the hghutf averfad command of * £0ectums^^ in all their 
Jbmuf an entire control over * Mmjmerd^ from the dowett to the livdg roU; 
an tMJWt obeervance of Time and ^ Rhythm f ever^ degree of effect in Em^ 
^haeiSfJiwn the moet ddieate to the boldeat; a perfect wmMerg op Empretoim^ 
watt tie Moode, and of ^ Variation^* through aU tte modifications. 

8. A aeparate oowrae of praetke^ in Uie reading o/^the 8eriptiwn§ emd of 
hmne^ iboiild, after (be preriotM tnUning, be pnrraed, wufa the aid of 
ooie 9naly$\» and frequent repetition, a« exemplified in the following 

T The ' miecellaneouM exeroM thotdd all be thoroughh anatjfwed^ prerioM 
to practUing tbem, and the ttyle of reading penciled, if neoefeary, on 
the margin, opposite to everjr pa«»flge which needf more tfiaa nenal at- 
tention to * expreMion* and ▼ariation. 

10. The next itep in the ttndent^f progreeff, ihonld be the reading of 
pateagee telected from mrioue authors^ and exemplifying all the rarienei 
of ftjle in narrative, deecriptive, didactic, and oratorical oompoeitkm in 
pvose, and of epic, lyric, and djfamatic poetry. 

1 1. The next step in preparatory training should be the reading ofeer- 
mone^ with strict regard to the due loudness and slowness of voice re- 
qaked in public reading ;— with a watchftil attention to inflection, empb*- 
•is, and pauscH, as the vehicles of distinctive tbou^; and to ' expree- 
•ion* ana ' variation* as the means of effect in sentiment and emotion. 
The best secority for dne closeness of attention to partieolart, is tbepw* 
paratory use of the pencil in marking, on the mar^ and between the 
lines, every important point in the management of the voice. 

li. The student should now adopt the practice of reading matter pfhk 
own oompoeitiont in the form of essays, Lectures, and sermons. 

13. As a preparation for applying the principles of Gesture^ paiMiaget 
fimn the * nhfmvKTAnx^ and the ^ sciacBLLjumons BXBBOisBa,^ may be 
committed to memory, and practised in the forms of dada m aiim $mA. 
recitation* 

14. The next step, in preparatory practice, should conirfst in epeaJdng 
on given mbjecte, after dote ahd thorotigh premeditation^ so as to develope a 
tram of thought in well-digested forms, leaving the language and ez^ 
pr es si on, in their details, to m suggestion of the moment 

15. The last stage of elocutionary practice, may be left to eoBercieei in 
etricdy extemporaneoue tpeaJdna^ in the form of discourses pronounced on 
texts selected ad aperturam Ubri^ as a preparation for the customanr re- 
jnarks on passages of Scripture, at prayer-meetings. When itudieola 
<ian conveniently meet, in classes, the practice of extemporaneoue ditatemon 
and ddxite^ mav be advantageously adopted, as a means of cultivating 
pfopri«ty and wienc^ in elocution. 
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OS THE 



STUDY OF ELOCUTION, 



Students of theology are not always aware of the am- 
laense importance of a perfect conimand of voice, and of an 
iQiimate knowledge of the rules and principles of elocution, 
m the only rational means to that end, A teacher in this 
branch of edu cation, therefore, haj often to consimie much 
time ia soh citings attention to his subject ; and his arguments 
are not un frequently regarded as the pleading of one whose 
personal interests are at stake in the question. 

The author of the following treatise^ labours, in common 
with other instructors in his department, under this disadvan- 
tage, and haa found it useful to appeal, an this; ground^ to the 
testimony of inthviduals already engaged in the duties of the 
sacred profession- He was desirous, there fore j previous to 
comraencing the task of compiling this volume, to obtainj — 
from those whose profesaional position and opportunities- 
might give sanction to their opiniong,^ — their views on the 
advantages of specific study and practice in elocution, as a 
paii of professional training fortbe services of the pulpit. 

Several clergymen to whom the author made ai)pli cation,. 
on this subject, expressed a warm interest in the object m 
view, and their readiness to render it their personal aid* Tbe 
urgency of professional duties, howeverj in some instances^. 
and unforeseen hinderancesj iu others, have prevented the 
2 
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fnlfilment qF their wishes.* The author takes pecnliar plea- 
sure in acknowledging the effectual aid which, in the follow- 
ing instances, has been so liberally afforded to his undertak- 
ing. The sentiments of such individuals, will carry their 
own commendation to every mind ; and in contributing them 
to the objects of this volume, the compiler feels assured that 
their authors have rendered an invaluable service to the pur- 
poses of the profession which they sustain. 



THE ELOCUTION OF THE PULPIT. 

[Contributed by the Rev. Dr. Edwards A. Park, Bardet Profess^ of 
Sacred Rhetoric, in Andover Theological Seminary.] 

The Author of our being has made the various organs of 
the body expressive of thought and emotion. The eye, the 
cheek, the lip, the hand, the foot, the attitude of the limbs 
and chest and head, may all show forth a sentiment of the 
soul. It is a singular fact, that the choicest selection of words 
will sometimes fml to. exhibit a certain cast of thought, which 
may be indicated at once by the natural signs consisting in 
certain movements and appearances of the physical organs." 
In the person of Garrick, a mere position of the elbow or 
the knee, yea, a particular adjustment of the hair, has vivid- 
ly portrayed a state of mind which artificial language is too 
inflexible to express. 

Written words, even when they embody the general idea, 
the substantial meaning, are often unable to exhibit those 
evanescent shades of sentiment which are clearly expressed 
by tones and gestures. The inflection with which a word is 

* The late Rev. Dr. Nettieton expressed his earnest desire, in case of 
tiie restoration of his health, to give his express testimony on this sub- 
ject ) and, among the students attending the Theological Institute at 
East Windsor, during the latter years of his life, several will recollect 
how eloquently he urged this matter on their attention, in the counsels 
which he gave them, when he was lying disabled by the disease which 
terminated his life. 
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uttered, coaveys sometimes a delieate thought, which the word 
Itself does nob even intimate^ Now thia natural exprefisi Ae- 
neas of the human frame is an essential concomitant of oral 
language* It is the first instrument which man u sea in order 
to communieate his thoughU^ for he knows the meaniDg of 
signs before that of articulate phrases ; and it is his last re- 
sort when speech fails him. 

Our Creator never intended, that we should utter our 
words without the apprapriaCe tones and the eorrol5oratiYe 
appearances of the body. These accompaniments of iipeech 
are as necessary to its full efifeet, bs animal Hfe is needful for 
the completeness of physical beauty. There can be no per- 
fect speech without them. The imperfect manner in which 
they are frequently exhibited, results ifrora that oh tu sen ess of 
eensibihty, that indolence of mind, that ignorance of the fit- 
nesses of things, that want of executive power, which are 
remote consequences of our apostate moral condition* A 
complete orator must be a completely holy man ; and our 
natural seMshness has superinduced such liabits of thought 
and feeling as make us awkward and inexpert in our attempts 
to express what passes within our minds- The various de- 
velopments of affectation are the result of our pride and love 
of display j the different forme of dullness in our speech are 
occasioned by that callous sensibihty which the Bible denom- 
inates ^hardness of heart.' 

The natural language of the human body, being indispen- 
sable to the full effect of arbitrary languagCj is, of course, an 
essential accompaniment of all earnest address* A proper 
use of this natural languagCj is involved in a good elocution ; 
and such an elocution is thus a constituent part of the pleach- 
ing of the gospel, A man would not be considered as preach- 
ing the word which maketh wise uoto salvation, if he should 
proclaim it in an unknown tongue, or in any such manner as 
would render it unintelligible i if^ for instance, he should 
make no pauses at the end of sentences, and should let his 
voice fall at those words only which cannot be understood 
unless uttered with a rising intlection ; i£ he should use the 
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16 PULPIT BLOCunoir. 

interrogative tones for affinnative remai^ and the exelama- 
torj accent for the simplest didactic phrase. This niight be 
trifling with the gospd, or disfiguring it, but not preaching it. 
Now a poor elocution does make certain portions of the pro- 
claimed word unintelligible. It fails to express those delicate 
shades of thought, which are elementary parts of the gospel 
itself. It suggests positive ideas, which the words uttered da 
not mean, and' which are sometimes hostile to the whole 
spirit of divine truth. The most injurious impressions have 
been produced, by what are technically called * immoral 
tones,' in the utterance of Christian doctrine. 

It is evident, then, that a good elocution in the pulpit is as 
really important as any elocution at all. If it be useful to 
preach the gospel, then it is useful to preach it so that it will 
be understood and felt. If its truths ought to be expressed, 
they ought to be expressed fully and properly. To proclaim 
them, and yet adopt such a manner as will obscure or per- 
vert their meaning, and blunt their force, is to do and to undo 
a thing at the same time. The advantages resulting from a 
true, natural elocution, in the pulpit, are the same with the 
advantages of Christian doctrine well exhibited. The evils 
ensuing from a false, unnatural elocution, are the same wiUi 
the evils of misrepresenting the word of Grod. He who un- 
dervalues the right method of enunciating religious truth, un- 
dervalues also the niceties of sentiment, the delicate mould- 
ings of thought, which are a constituent portion c^ that truth ; 
and which are lost from the view, when a preacher's elocu- 
tion hides behind itself the ideas which ought to be delivered 
to his hearers. An affected delivery is often a delivery of 
mere words, often words conveying a thought never intended 
by the speaker. 

If, then, the preaching of the gospel be the appropriate 
enunciation of divine truth, we see why it was ordained as 
the chief means of impressing this truth upon the mind. The 
Deity might have required, that his word should be merdy 
read in silence, or that it should be repeated in a whisper 
from a single individual to another, or that it should be only 
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chanted or sung. Bat he chose to ordain that it should he 
preached, i» e. uttered in the appropriate style, hy a sacred 
orator to a listening congregation. Long before the New 
Testament was committed to writing, were its truths impres- 
Bed upon the public mind by tbe hving voice of the presbyter. 
He who made man, knew what was in man. He knew those 
latent sensibilities of the soul, which can be touched by noth- 
ing so well as by truth eloquently spoken. The means for 
our spiritual renovation he thus wisely adapted to the princi- 
ples of our nature. Hence when his word is preached, as it 
ought to be, in an earnest and an emphatic manner^ it pro- 
duces a peculiar effect upon the souL It acquires a meaning 
which it does not seem to possess upon tbe written page- 
When a Whitefield utters the words, * Oh I wretched man 
that I am,' they have an intensity of expression which a si- 
lent reader will not perceive. The power of those and of 
many eimilar phrases, is communicated, in some degree? by 
their conventional signs ; in some degree, by the tones which 
are their life ; — by the speaking eye, the flushed face, the 
whole air and mien of tbe impassioned orator- 
Being endued with physiail and spiritual susceptibilitiesj 
man is the moat deeply impressed when an appeal is made to 
both parts of his sentient nature ; when the eye and the ear 
are delighted, as weU as the mind and heart And Buch is 
the sympathy between the corporeal and the mental powers, 
that when the former are in a state of appropriate esciteraentj 
the latter act with increased vigour and success. The soul 
perceives tbe more of truth j and feels it the more keenly, 
when the eye traces the lineaments of this truth upon the 
countenance of the speaker j and tbe ear catches the vibra- 
tions of it from lips which have been touched aa with a hve 
coal from off tlie altar* 

Valerius Maxim us says of the Athenian orator, that ' a 
great part of Demosthenes is wanting, for it must be heard 
and not read/ (inintilian says of Hortensius, that * there 
was something in him which strangely pleased when he 
spoke, which those who perused his orations could not find.' 
2» 
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18 PUIPIT ELOCUTION. 

Hie younger Pitt remarked that he could nev^ conjecture, 
from reading his father's speeches, where their eloquence lay 
hidden. And there have been thousands of preachers, wlw 
tittered truths which no stenographer could seize ; which no 
ready writer, with a command of the most extensive vocabu- 
lary, could transfer to the silent ps^e, for they wa^ truths 
that beamed from the eye, and were breathed out in the tones 
of the voice, and were visible in the gesture, but could not 
he eircumsCTibed within arbitrary symbols. 

Ck)nventional terms form the body of the preacher's utter- 
4mce, but the soul of it is that natural langus^e which God 
has made indispensable to the life>-giving power of artificial 
speech. The ordinance of preaching, then, is no arbitrary 
^appointment of Heaven. It was wisely chosen, as the means 
^ost philosophically adapted to impress the mind with reli- 
!gious truth. The more perfect the preaching is, so much the 
jnore exquisite is its adaptation to produce the intended effect. 
Other things being equal, that sermon will be the most effiea- 
•cious which is delivered in the best manner. The very prin- 
ciple, on which the preaching of the gospel is more useful 
fthan the publication of it from the press, makes a natural and 
.expressive style of preaching it more usrful than a style 
^hich does not correspond with the demands of the subject. 
The very reason, for which God requires us to preach the 
word, makes it necessary to preach it well^ to speak according 
:to the best rules of elocution, which are no other Uian the 
amies prescribed by nature, by the Grod of nature. 

Much of that which passes under the name of preaching, 
•does not deserve the name. It may be called a poor kind of 
;singing, a tedious method of drawling, a soporific way of 
j*eading, but it is not the living utterance of such thought as 
enkindles the eye, the gushing forth of those emotions which 
^cannot be fully expressed except in the forms of eloquence. 
One reason why preaching is less effective than we should 
antecedently expect it to be, is the fact that there is less of it 
than we ordinarily suppose. All the dull, clumsy, turgid, 
weak, insipid, and in any way affected methods of delivery, 
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are to be stibtracted from the sum total of what is denom- 
inated preaching ; and f hen liow^ smaJl is the remainder ! 

God will honour the laws which he has made, and will man- 
ifest his displeasure toward the violation of these laws- The 
true rules of elocution are established by the Author of our 
being, and will not be obeyed without advantage nor diso- 
beyed without loss ; and no preacher can regard himself as 
serving God or doing good to man in the act of contravening 
the laws of speech. He may be useful in spite of his oppo- 
sition to nature and providence, but not by means of that op- 
position. Truth ill administered may do good ; truth well 
administered will do more. The proprieties of the adminis- 
tration add a power to the truth ; the impropriettea of the 
administration take a power away from it. 

It has long been a desire of good men, to make the servi- 
ces of the sanctuary as attractive as possible. Music, and 
architecture, and painting, and sculpture have all imparted of 
their fascinations to the exercises of worship. Every age 
has witnessed the invention of some new ritej or the restora^ 
tion of one that had become obsolete, Kew measures and 
strange meaaurea have made their appeal to the fancy of men, 
and have charmed it for a time* But the chief attraction of 
public worship has been too much overlooked. The great 
majority of nominal Christians have preferred the gorgeous- 
ness of a ceremonial above the eloquence of the pulpit* And 
yet none of the fine arts is so attractive as eloquence* The 
most philosophical skeptic whom the English world has seenj 
declared that he would travel twenty miles to hear the preach- 
ing of a certain Methodist minister. 

There is something in the voice of an orator, that answers 
to a demand of the souL By the flashes of his eye, the heart 
of an audience is inflamed ; and men are sometimes spell- 
bound by the upraising of his hand. Whether they love or 
hate the truth which is addressed to them, they are enamour- 
ed of the form in which it appears- Many an obnoxious doc- 
trine of the Bible lies embedded in a sweet historical narra- 
tiT% which allures even sach as dislike the doctrine. The 
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euk^ may e&dose a peari, which is lees highly pmed than 
the gold in whidi it is encased. But thousands who come to 
admire the winning elocution, remain to adore the great Bq- 
ing whose character is so appropriately described. It is the 
genius of Bomanism to raise the orchestra and the parade of 
the altar above the pulpit Only a small proportion of its 
priests have cultivated the art of speaking. They have but 
littie encouragement to do so. The forms of Christian wor- 
i^p mo^t prevalmit throughout the world, have tended to 
withdraw the mind from the proper methods (^ proclaiming 
divine truth. Men have been idlured into the sanctuaiy b^ 
less intellectual and more artificial attiuetions, than those of 
a rsucy and graceful doquence. It is, or must we say, it 
should be the glory of the pulpit, to restore the appropri* 
ate allurements to Christian worship ; to fasciuate men by 
thoughts well attired, well exhibited. The mind was made 
fer thought, and will be pleased with it longer than with any 
external omamei^ And thou^t expressed, is thought still* 
The enuQciatioa of it increases its influence over the souL 
There never was an age so intellectual as the present Our 
lyceums have weU nigh supplanted our theatres. It is then 
a great mistake to spend our time in decorating our ceremo- 
nials of worship, when the taste of the age requires 8(mie- 
thing more spiritual and refined than mere pageantry. It 
requires a more copious supply of facts and arguments and 
iUustrations than is now to be founds and a more interesting 
manner of exhibiting them. 

If we would meet tiie demands of our time, ^id, indeed, 
of all times, we must prefer those ornaments which are the 
natiirsd and appropriate dress of truth, to those which are 
factitious and far-fetched. The graces of elocution are those 
which belong to the truth itself. The expressiveness of atti- 
tudes and gestured and tones, is nature. It flows fr<»Qi the 
mind. It is the result of the inspiration of thought Statues 
and pictures and robes are artificial adornings of the temple ; 
but the apostie who < cannot hvU speak the things which he 
hath seen and heard,' will be a permanent aa well as an ap- 
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propriate attraction to the sanctuary ; and mea who would 
fiooa be satiated with the chatm tings of the matina and the 
yespersj will come again ajid again to hear the preacher whd 
Bpeaks like one anointed to publish glad tidings. 

Let it not he said, that this mode of speaking is the result 
of divine grace- The gifis of the Spirit never supersede the 
necessity of assiduous culture. Nor let it be said, that an 
effeciive elocution must be a natural endowment* God be- 
stows upon men the faculties, which are to be improved by 
laborious ti-aining* All men cannot be orators, but the major^ 
ity of men may be- The majority of men are eloquent, whea 
they speak for their selfish interests- It is a corrupt habit, 
which has made our speakers so sluggish ; and now cultiva- 
tion is required in order to restore the nature which has beea 
expelled by evil practice. 

The elocutionist labours not to make men artificial, but to 
make them cease from, being so ; not to mend or transform 
nature, but to restore and develop it. He labours to repress 
the intrusions of a proud, selfish spirit into the style of a 
preacher ; to excite the dormant energies of a mtnd, which 
has been in the habit of contemplating truth with indiffer- 
ence ; to rectify the depraved tastes of depraved men ; and 
to teach those subordinate graces of utterance^ which would 
never have been forgotten if man had not been sluggish, re- 
gardless of his Influence over others, unmindful of his acooun- 
tabiiity to Heaven for every gift which he has received. 
In fine, the elocutionist labours to make the preacher natural, 
and therefore impressive j and thus attractive- The natural- 
nesa is to be the proper expression of the truth ; the imprea* 
BiYeness is to be the legitiniate effect of the thought fitly ut- 
tered ; and the attractiveness is to be the alluring influence, 
which the purity and firmness and grandeur of the word of 
God always exert upon a soul that is attuned to the lore of 
holiness^ or even awake to the beauties of intellect 
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THE STin)Y OF ELOCUTION, AN IMPORTANT PART OJ' 
THE PREPARATION REQUIRED BY THE PUBLIC DU- 
TIES OP THE MINISTRY. 

[Contributed by the Rev. Edward N. Kirk» pastor of the Mount Vernon 
Church, Boston.] 

It is easy to recognize the difierence between a speaker 
who is agreeable and one who is disagreeable, between one 
who is powerful and another who is feeble. Nor can any one 
entertain a doubt whether that difference is just as obvious in 
the pulpit as in the senate. Every preacher would desire so to 
deliver his sermon as that his meaning should be dearly per* 
ceived and his sentiments deeply felt, rather than to utter it in 
a manner unintelligible and unimpressive. Every congrega- 
tion of worshippers would prefer in their pastor a good deliv- 
ery, to an awkward and disagreeable style of speaking. Let 
two men of equal piety apd scholarship be presented to ai:iy 
of our*feligious societies ; the one a man of easy, becoming 
carriage in the pulpit, of simple, natural and powerful utter- 
ance ; the other uncouth in attitude and movement, indistinct 
and stammering in his enunciation, and wearisome in his 
drawling tones ; can any man in his senses doubt, which of 
the two will be chosen ? No ; thus far the case is plain. 
Bnt if we go back of this, and. observe this finished speaks 
m the detail of his studies and vocal gymnastics, practising 
<* his start theatric at the glass," there we shall find some de- 
murring. Many who admire the orator, are averse to the 
process of discipline which gave him the better style. Xhere 
is, in other words, a prejudice in the community, and among 
. many excellent candidates for the gospel ministry, in regard 
to elocution as an art to be obtained by study and practice. 

This prejudice is worthy of a candid examination and of 
an earnest effort to remove it. In the • minds of some, the 
study and practice of elocution is connected, if not identified 
with the idea of substituting sound and emotion for sense and 
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tmtlL To such persons it may be suggeeted that there is no 
necessity for this substitution. The importance of elocution 
presuppose I the importance of other things. If a preacher 
have not the right things to mj^ and the right motives and 
spirit in uttering thenij manner can do nothing for hira. nor 
Hb. hearers. But for men who are morally and intellectually 
qualified to preach the gospel, the importanc^e of manner can 
scarcely be overrated* And to overlook it is a proof neither 
of piety J dignitys nor wisdom. If there were eome ethereal 
way of communicating with the mind; if the process of 
preaching were designed to be mesmeric ; and people were 
to be put to sleep, instead of being aronsedj in order to in- 
Btruct and impress tbeoij we might dispense with elocution 
and the culture it requires. But so ioug aa men are in the 
bodyj it will be found requisite for the most effective exercise 
of the ministry, that a part of clerical education consist in 
the study and practice of oratory. That necessity m founded 
on these two facts, that the communication of thought and 
feehng depends upon the right exercise of our bodily organs ; 
and that those organs arc within the domain of that great law 
which requires the cultivation of the faculties- It is not suf- 
ficient for the purposes of electri<m.l power that the battery be 
fnlly charged ; a good conductor must be added. Alas I how 
much preaching is in the class of non-conductors- Elocution 
is indeed vanity and vexation of spirit in a man who has no 
other excellence ; but it multiplies indeflnitely the power of 
him who possesses tlie solid qualities of the ministry. 

In the minds of others, elocution is Identified with tha os- 
tentatious exhibition of the parts and graces of the speaker. 
But this is confounding the use and the abuse of a good 
thing* Since it is a man who is to be seen and heardj and 
since there is but one right wny of speaking while there are a 
thousand wrong ways, the man wilt do well to learn the right. 
And if the agreeable impression produced by an agreeable 
person and manner can conduce to the right impressions of 
truth, the very purity of his desire to do good should induce 
him to cultivate his person and his manner. There is no- 
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thing in the study of elocution peculiarly adapted to awaken 
vanity. Nor is there any more inducement for an eloquent 
man to make display his end, than for a learned man. 

Others fear that they shall be tempted to turn their atten- 
tion in the pulpit, to gestures and tones ; and thus infi- 
nitely degrade their high vocation. This again is a possible, 
but by no means a necessary consequence. It is a perver- 
sion of oratory. There is no more need of bringing the rules 
of oratory into the pulpit, than the rules of grammar or rhet- 
(»ic. Both must be studied, and both must exercise a pow- 
erful influence in the pulpit ; but neither must be seen there, 
for an instant diverting the current of thought or feeling in 
the speaker. The greatest orator, in an extemporaneous 
address, pays strict attention to the minutest rules of gram- 
mar. In constructing a long and complex sentence, he ob- 
serves with scrupulous exactness the bearing of grammatical 
rules upon the inflection and position of each word ; but there 
is no interruption in all this to the concentrated action of Ma 
understanding, no extinction of the fiery current of his feel- 
ing. The rules of elocution are designed to form the man, 
to correct the bad habits of attitude, speech, and gesture, to 
make the body, in every way, the fit instrument for a mind 
full of noble thoughts and powerful emotions. There may 
be cases of half-fledged orators or of pedantic speakers turn- 
ing the rostrum or the pulpit into the platform of a school, 
and showing off the attitudes and tones and gestures which 
they admire as mere attitudes, tones and gestures. But all this', 
we repeat, is perversion, equally disgusting with the parade 
of scholarship or any other form of pedantry in the sacred 
place, but no more a reason against the study of elocution 
than against that of Hebrew or rhetoric. 

The considerations in favour of this study are so obvious, 
that we seem to be uttering conmion places in presenting 
them. But since it is evident that these considerations have 
not yet produced their proper effect on our students of theol- 
ogy ; since we are still compelled to witness the bodily dis- 
tortions, the croakings and jerkings and screamings, the false 
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empbasiB, and the unmeaning modulations whicli now are, to 
Bome extent, eclipsing the brightest lights of the American 
pulpit, — we feel compelled to utter common-place truths. 

We design, then, to show that good speaking is better than. 
bad gpeating, that propriety in speaking is more proper than' 
impropriety- And if our chapter appears to be unworthy ot 
a place in this work, let it be set down to the fact that men, 
Tvise men, need lo be told such obvious truths j as when writ- 
ten, appear childish. 

A preacher of the gospel is to perform the most important 
of his ministerial services in the pulpit* Within that sacred' 
enclosure he spends some of the most important hours of his 
life* There he exhausts his physical energies ; there he 
strikes the chord that shall vibrate in the joys or sorrows of 
his hearers, foreven In every view of the case, then, the best 
mode of occupying the pulpit, and' of exercising his functions 
in it^ cannot be utiimiHirtant. If there be a way of diminish- 
ing the weariness of the speaker ; if there be a way of pre- 
venting some of the disastrous physical effects of public speak- 
ing, surely a wise man will not think the matter beneath his 
notice. If there be one way of standing and speaking more 
agreeable to an audience than anotherj surely a benevolent 
man will choose the better way. And much more if there be 
a way of making one's self better understood, and one^s sen- 
timents more deeply felt hy an audience j no honest preacher- 
can undervalue the instruction that will make him to know 
it, nor the discipline by which he may attain to it. But all 
these things are capable of demonstration. If we begin with 
the least importantj the ease and health of the preacher ; we 
may see that a speaker who has learned to stand in the pul- 
pit on two feet, will be less fatigued, at the end of an hour, 
than if he has been limping and hopping on one fbotj as we 
have seen preachers do ; twining one limb around the other, 
as the ivy embraces the oak. By the disastrous effects of 
public speaking, we mean the derangement of the functions 
of the throat and chest. There is a mode of employing the 
Toeal muscles, which Berioualy and needlessly wastes the nei> 
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Tons energy of the ejstemf inflames the membrane of tbe 
throat and the delicate stmctore of the bronchia. All thig 
could be ayoided bj learning to nse the muscles that were 
designed for the porpoee, and so to speak, that the respirar 
tion and pulsation and Tocal utterance shall more in hannoaj s 
and an hour's speaking will then be, for the bodj, merely a 
healthful exercise, lliis is not exaggeration. The recent 
experience of some preachers, who> by proper exercises haTO 
totally recovered the use of their Yocal powers, and have 
learned to speak with an ease to which they were formerly 
strai^rs in the pulpit, confirms it. A young minister wiU 
find difficulties enough in his work, to make the diminutioa 
of those which are merely physical, a matter of some momenit 
to him. 

Nor do we deem it unworthy of a preacher's attention thai 
he should remoTe erery thing unnecessarily disagreeable fron 
his speaking, and add to it eyerything that is adapted to sat* 
isfy tbe refined taste of his hearers. When Cowper express^ 
his abhorrence of the * start theatric practised at the glass,' 
all the world approves the censure, because all the world un« 
derstands him to mean the affected and contemptiUe exhibit 
tion of one's self as the object of admiraticm to an assembly, 
who are waiting to hear a message from God. There certainly 
b neither piety nor power in clownishness. And it cannot ba 
denied that if some speak^^ had practised their attitudes and 
starts before a glass, they would never have inflicted ^lem on 
their hearers. It is true, that people of good taste will bear 
much from the pulpit, which, in the parlour, would seem to 
them offensive. But there is an evident impropriety and dis* 
advantage in so taxing their respect for the office and its in- 
cumbent The preacher is (^ten called to speak unpalatable 
truths. There is thus a sufficient degree of offensiveaess in 
his employment, to spare him from superadding that which 
may arise from uncouth positions and motions of the body, 
grimaces and frowns, monotimy and fabe emphasis. An 
audience is often wearied under a sermon full of sound sense, 
distinctive remarks, and the fervent spirit of piety. They 
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often ^aociate with a preaclier of sterling excellence Bome 
tmoomfortable feelings. They know not why ; for he is a 
good man J a fienslble man^ a man of Irue piety and a good 
theologian. The true reason is, that he wearies the ear. 

The mind of every hearer is so constitutedj that variety 
pleases, and monotony wearies it. This is true of the body 
alao- The muscles of the limbs, the organs of taste, the eye, 
the ear, aJl demand variety. And while the highest moral 
effect from discourse, demands unity, this law of the mind re- 
quires, at the same time, variety in unity. This principle 
fihonld control alike the thought, the style, and the delivery- 
The tmity of delivery depends upon the pitch and general 
current of the voice; the variety depends not only upon the 
occasional variation of pitch and direction, but upon another 
eircumstance which we would briefly explain. The spoken 
English language contains upwards of forty distinct sounds- 
Some of them are very grateful to the ear j and all of them 
together make the music of our language* Kow it generally 
happens that every uncultivated speaker fails to utter several 
of them ; and usually those which are the most musical He 
likewise givea those which, he does employ, too much in the 
same mould. Indolence has made every one pronounce his 
words as much alike as is consistent with being understood. 
Hence it results that some of the most musical sounds of our 
language, are not heard from the lips of many speakers ; and 
instead of more than forty, uttered in their varied combiua- 
tk>ns, we are confined to a greater or less number below this. 
The hearers do not know why, but tbeir minds seldom con- 
tinue aroused to the end of some discourses, when they know, 
at the same time, that the preacher thinks well and writes 
welL The monotony of sound itself is sufficient to account 
for it To overcome this indolent and inelegant habit, re- 
quires the careful cultivation of the ear, to distinguish these 
sounds, and of the vocal organs to utter them with precision 
and purity. 

But these considerations are still inferior to another, which 
is, that the perspicuity and impressiveness of a discourse re- 
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quire a correct delivery. The shades of thoo^ in tte mmd 
depend for their correct expression, not m^relj Upon word% 
but also upon the mode of pronoundng them. It scareelj 
needs to be repeated here that a bad emphasis may make a 
true statement become a falsehood. It is not merely the 
tongue that speaks ; the whole frame utters a language defi* 
nite and powerful The moment a speaker rises before an 
audience, he makes an impression. His attitude is a lan- 
guage. If he be a man of true dignity, and his soul be ele- 
vated by the noblest sentiments ; he may, f^r want of a pro- 
per cultivation of his body, produce the contrary impression 
on his hearers. An erect attitude is dignified, and becomes 
no man more than him who approaches his fellows with mes- 
sages from God. And every man of true dignity should ac- 
custom his body to correspond to his mind, and not to belie 
it. Physical uprightness is not an unbecoming representa- 
tive and expression of moral rectitude. There is mcH^ moral 
effect on an audience in a posture which presents the expand- 
ed front, than in the side-posture of a fencing-mast^. There 
is also more power in the gestures whkh are made by a body 
firmly sustained, than by one which reels upon its base. The 
voice, too, is capable of countless inflections, each one of which 
is itself a language to the soul. Every shade of sentiment in 
a discourse has an appropriate modulation of the voice ; and 
if that modulation be not made, that sentiment must lie buried 
in the bosom of the speaker : the hearer fails just so far to 
participate in it With many preachers the exercise of read- 
ing the Scriptures and the hymns, appears to be a mere form. 
This is a great loss to their hearers. The reading of the Scrip- 
tures by Dr. John Mason, was said to be a commentary on 
them. The reading of the hymns by Mr. Nettleton, was of- 
ten a sermon to the assembly. 

All this may be admitted, however, and yet the conviction 
not be received, of the importance of cultivating elocution. 
Let it then be repeated, that the powers of utterance come 
under the great law of education, which pertains to the entire 
man. No physical function of man is capable of greater im- 
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pTOvement tban the voice. Its compass, its musical qaalityj 
itH distinctness^ its flexibiiity, its delicate utterance of eenti- 
meot, admit of indefinite improTement. The oratorical taste, 
too, can be cultivated to a very high degree ; so that the body 
Bhall enter into the most delicate sympathy with the mind 
and heart, and faithfully symboUze to every other eye and 
ear all the wonderful workings of the spiritual uuin. The age 
of miraeles is past And since * it ha& pleased God, by the 
foolishness of preaching to save' men; and since preaching 
employs organs and faculties which we find to be capable of 
&o great improvement, we rau3t believe that God will employ 
a preacher who has cultivated his oratorical powers, to do a 
greater amount of good by preaching, than another of equal 
piety and learning, who has neglected this cultivation. From, 
the present style of the ptilpit and the senate, one might sup- 
pose that the age of eloquence is past. We believe it is yet 
to come- The power of a preached gospel is yet to be seen 
as our eyes have not seen it. And if we may still further 
express our anticipations, we believe that three things are de- 
manded for the coming of that age ; a stronger faith in God 
and his word, a profounder knowledge of divine and human 
things a thorough cultivation of the functions of speech. 



ELOCUTIOH, AS A DEPAIITMENT OF PBEPARATORY 
STUDY IN THEOLOGY. 

[By the Author of the pr^aeet voltime J 

The preceding observations willj no doubt, he received 
with that full weight of effect, which justly belongs to the 
sources from which they come- Nor would the author feel 
disposed to present his own thoughts on the subject, were it 
not for the necessity of meeting objections such as he bears 
frequently offered to the systematic study of elocutionj as 
either unnecessajy or injuriouSi 

A teacher in the department of elocution^ has to eommn'x 
3* 
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nicate with miods under eveiy Tarietj of iiD{»'eflaioQ on the 
subject of culture. He meets, occasionallj, with students 
whose lack of self-confidence, and eyen of a just self-reliance^ 
leads them to despair of effecting anything in the way of sue- 
•cessful cultivation, even after the most resolute and persever- 
ing exertions. He finds, sometimes, on the other hand, those 
whose self-esteem induces a perfect satisfaction with their 
habitual manner, be it what it may, and who are confident 
that they need little md from any source but what is within 
themselves. He sees, perhaps, one individual who has form- 
^ an undue estimation of mere tuition and preparatory train- 
ing, and who evidently expects too much from such aids, and 
subjects himself too passively to mere processes ; and another 
who, from superficial attention to the merits of the question, 
or from prejudice or whim, contemns cultivation, as a thing 
wholly supererogatory, or necessarily artificial and false, or, 
at best, but mechanical and external. 

An instructor has therefore to urge, on some minds, the 
value and importance of the processes of culture in this de- 
partment of education, and to dwell on things familiar or 
self-evident to other minds. 

The objections to systematic training in elocution, espe- 
cially with reference to the purposes of the pulpit, are often 
founded on grounds apparently just, or, certainly, quite plau- 
sible. Standing on the broad ground that the great point in 
expression, is the utterance of feeling, the objector maintains 
that nothing else is requisite, — ^that no rule can be required, 
when feeling is genuine, — ^that what a man jfeels deeply he 
must express strongly and truly, and therefore eloquently, — 
that to propose the idea of referring to a rule, when under an 
impulse of emotion, is absurd, — that utterance modified by 
rule is but an artificial mimicry of emotion, — that the idea of 
one man learning of another how to express his own feelings, 
is ridiculous, — that, if a speaker really has anything to say, 
he will easily find the way to say it. 

But alas I the eloquent nullifier of cultivation, is, perhaps, 
in the meantime, uttering his very objections in the nasal 
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tone which habit has made second nature and truth to him, 
biJt which, to oae unaccustomed to hear the tones of the hu- 
man voice assimilated to those of au ill-plajed violin j is capa- 
ble of exciting no emotions but those of the risible order : or 
he 13 emitting his voice with the guttural tones which, some- 
times, make man approach the quadrnped, in his utterance ; 
he 13 articulating his words so imperfectljj that one syllable 
obliterates another ; or he is marking his emphasis with a 
double twist of intensity^ which seems to verify, on the spot, 
the half-malieious aBsertion of Dickens, that * the Americana 
search out every unaccented syllable in a word, to give it an 
accent, and every unemphatic word in a sentencOj to clap aa 
emphasis upon it |' and, — from want of natural or acquired 
ear for the character of vocal tone, — he J a, perhaps, all the 
while, using a coarse violence of voice, whicli makes his ear- 
nestness become the vehemence of ao angry dispute. — The 
opponent of cultivation forgets, in fact^ that the radical doc- 
trine of no culture, is true only on condition that natural and 
acquired habits are perfect in the community in which an in- 
dividual is educated, &nd consequently in himself. 

But, even auppose such a state of things to exist, a gener- 
ous and truly philosophic view of human culture, would lead 
to a very different conclusion, as we see in the practice of the 
ancient Athenians — that people so exquisitely perfect in phy- 
sical organization, so quick and susceptible in ear, so deMcate 
and true in taste, so vivid in feeling, so poetic in ima^nation, 
50 subde and refined in intellect, so intensely ardent in tem- 
perament, so expressive, ao eloquent, in speech and action. 
It was that very people, — so endued with every grace of na- 
ture and every accomplishment of art, — that carried the sys- 
tematic study of eloquence, and the artistic discipline of 
Yoice and person, tone, look, attitude, and action, to the high- 
est point of cultivation, — that left no expedient untried, by 
which thought and emotion might be most efficaciously ad- 
dressed to the raind, through the appointed avenues of sense. 

The raw youth who is object! ug to cultivation, as some- 
thing that will mar the symmetry or impair the originality of 
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his genius, forgets that the two most eloquent of men, — ^De- 
mosthenes, among the Greeks, and Cicero, among the Bo- 
maiB, — were the most assiduous, the most rigorous, the most 
literal self-euItiTators, in the humblest and minutest details 
of practical elocution. 

Surely, if ever there was a community in which system- 
ic discipline might have been dispensed with, it was that of 
Athens, whose humblest citizen was daily listening to the 
eloquence of Demosthenes, to the tragedies of ^Sschylus, So- 
phocles, and Euripides ; living in the daily vision of archi- 
tectural structures like the Parthenon, and of sculptures such 
as those of Phidias ; listening to a music worthy of these sis- 
ter arts, or to the recitation of the < rhapsodies' of Homer. But 
it was in that very community that oratory had its ^verdfied 
orders of schools and seminaries, for the formation of the 
voice, and for the moulding of the body. 

The superficial, pq)ular objection, that the Grecian cul- 
ture was fastidious, minute, and fknciful, is wholly gratuitous. 
Men such as Demosthenes and Cicero could not have sttb» 
mitted to a fantastic discipline. The former stands acknow- 
ledged the strongest and manliest specimen of mind, that his- 
tory has preserved to us ; the latter, the most practical in 
tendency, and the most various in power, character, and ac- 
complishment The indefatigable s^-culture of the former, 
and its sanction by the practice of the latter, — when himself 
in Greece, — ^are facts agfunst which it is in vain to dispute. 

How then can we regard the presumption of him who, 
without study, and without practice, assumes the duties of an 
office which implies the power of persuasive and impressive 
discourse on the highest themes of thought, the noblest rela- 
tions of being, and the profoundest emotions of the soul? 
The prince of Boman orators regarded the prelusive tremor 
of anxiety as an indispensable token of the earnest speaker 
at the judiciary tribunal, — ^what a reproof to the self-suffi- 
ciency which can affi)rd to dispense with the idea of cultiva- 
tion, for the loftiest purposes of speech ! 

But let us return, for a moment, to the actual state of the 
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case. Whatever may have been the condition of things in an- 
cient Greece or Ilome, where a universal taste for eloqtiencej 
and the prevalent passion for distinction and renown^ may 
have contributed much to foster the cultivation of oratory ; it 
is a fact universally ad milted, that the Anglo-Saxon constitu- 
tion and temperament do not confer a predisposition to elO' 
quence in its external relations. An instructive contrast 
presents itself in the ease of the Irish nation. That people 
are, — from the noble to the peasant, — constitutionally ex* 
press] ve and eloquent^ in attitude, action^ look^ and tone. Tha ' 
Englishman may be galled into indignant invective, he may- 
be roused to forcible argument ; but he is not spontaneously 
eloquent* The Scotchman may be rich in the mental mate- 
rials of eloquence, in the poetry of thought, in the pathos of 
feeling, in the play of imagination ; but he ia not externally 
expressive — quite otherwise, — he is awkward, rather, A 
similar distinction obviously exigts, in the Uaited States, be- 
tween the native dignity of deportment and the eloquent g,x- 
pression, so, generally characteristic of the people of the 
South, contrasted with the rigid, cold, hard, dry, angulatj and 
reserved manner, which prevails in New England,* 

The chill exterior of the Anglo-Saxon race, — although en- 
vironing a world of interior and central fire, — freezes the 
stream of expressive feeling, and encrusts the surface of char- 
acter and manner- The prevalent notion in old and in New 
England, alike j — ^that manliness demands reserve, and dig- 
nity, stiffness, — throws a morbid restraint over the tendencies 
of nature to communication and expression, and prematurely 
quenches the capability of eloquence in exterior manner. 
Here is one reason why, with us, the express cultivation of 
manner in speaking, becomes so important, as a compensa- 
tion for the prevalence of counteracting habit in social and 
domestic hfe- The vivacious, the tastefulj the spirited, the 
graceful, ethereal Greek mightj perhaps, have dispensed with 

* It was not a random rennark in a late ATnericati divinej that the 
Norman, not the Sjulou spirit, seemed to characterize oar Southern 
Siat^» 
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the cuUmre of auuiner in expteedre utterance. Not so irtth 
tiio Ihmiy BwAjj and tadtarn EngliBhman, or with the angti* 
bur^ meehanieal, and consti^ned New Englander. 

But our impediments to eloquence of manner, do not fie 
in constititfion and habit onlj ; thej are embedded into our 
sj^ems of education. Our schools and colleges equaUj tend 
to pnodace a fahe and inexpressive stjle of speaking. We 
lake a boj> at an early a^e, without preyious moulding, and 
place ym on the platform of the school rostrum, to speak a 
set speech, a formal declama^n, or a political harangue, of 
which he knows Uttle, and feels leas. Such is our first step 
in oratorkal training. Gould the result be other than what 
it so generally is ? Our boys early acquire an unnatural, 
fbrmid, old-man-like style of speaking, which has no heart, 
truth,-'^40 reaUty, — ^no vividness, — ^no genuine emnest^ 
s ; althou^, under the excidng influence of circumstan-* 
ces, it may be forced, occasionally, from the monotony of the 
pul^ttt, into Uie haddng and jagged style of the bar, the tnr« 
*^gid vehemence of the popular dedaimer, or the unnatural 
vidence of the partisan champion. 

The unmeaning tone and manner, thus contracted in early 
years, become, unconsciously to the individual, the fiz^ 
habits of afiter life; the college declamation confirms the 
style acquired at school; and the professional institution 
Stamps^ with its irrevocable seal, the manner of the man in 
his maturity. Hence the rarity, among us, of the accom* 
plishment of a chaste, easy, and natural style of speaking, of 
the power of rising graoefdly and i^propriately with the in- 
spiraUon of a subject,— of becoming forcible, yet free from 
viol^iee,— K>f ezfHressing strong emotion, without turbulence. 
Cultivation of manner in speaking, is rendered highly im- 
portant, not only by drcnmstances which affect races and 
communities of men, but by those, also, which act upon the 
individual. Who is there that can say he has been duly 
educated, by the silent but most effe^ve of all teaching,*- 
that of perfect example, operating from childhood to man- 
hood? Who is there, of whom it can be justly said, that he 
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Is free from every vice of or^aa and of habit, in speech or 
action ?^ — The fault of misardculating a Bingle letter, may 
effectually vitiate a speaker'a habit of eaanciation ; a single 
ungainly trick of gesture, may render hb whole manner 
ridiculouB. How often is a gross and glariQg fault the pre- 
dominating characteristic of the self-confi^dent speaker who 
derides the idea of cultivation I 

Objections to the study of eloeutionj however, are usnaily 
founded on erroneous views of its design and effect. It ii 
thought to involve artificial processes and artificial results, — 
to he a fabricated attempt, to imitate nature, a process of wire- 
pulling, by which the voice and the arms are to be mechani- 
cally moved and displayed, by rule. No view can be more 
false than Hm* Elocution is, indeed, the art of managing 
the voice and the person, in the aet of speech. But, like 
every other form of genuine art, it h only the highest and 
the beatj the truest forms o£ nature imbodied in practice. 

Man naturally poasessea and employs all the elements of 
this art. The child is, in his sphere, the perfect model for • 
the orator, — the living poet of expreasion. But the child, as 
he emerges successively into the boy, the youth, the man, — 
justj as according to the poef, he lets the divine ray within 
him ' fade into the common light of day,'^ — loses this original 
and admirable faculty? in the dull routine of formal education* 
He nnconsciously sacrifices nature Co the lowest of all the 
shapes of art,^ — that of conventional habit, — the machinery 
of arbitrary form. 

The human being, as he goes on from that beautiful spot 
in his early life, where all was truth and beauty and power, 
poetry and eloquence, — from the time when every look, and 
tone, and action was inspired with the truest and moat ex- 
pressive life, — would carry the atmosphere of that scene with 
him, and expand in power of express lou, as his intellect ex- 
panded. But the expressive powers of the boy, are neglect- 
ed, and left to wither. Our places of education make no 
provision for the culture of imagination and feeling, — the 
main-springs of living communication* 
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The jomtg child is surrounded, in the great school of 
liatcnre, with innumerable ohjects which elicit expression 
from the heart ; and his impressible imagination assimilates 
itself to the scene, and takes on and gives off, with ease, and 
with brilliant efiect, the choicest forms of eloquent tone, at- 
titude, and action. But when the period of school-life is 
arrived, these rich sources of influence are, in a degree, cut 
off, or he is debarred from them. The close room, the bench, 
and the book, teke the place of the inspiring air, the green 
bank, and its alphabet of flowers. The oxygen of life is 
withdrawn ; the lungs play feebly ; the circulation lags ; the 
l^rit of communication is quenched ; the brain becomes dull 
flOtd inert^ the mind is impoverished ; the heart is quelled ; 
the fancy langQishes ; the hours become irksome ^m the 
sense of weariness and restraint. Nor does an inspiring in- 
tettectual activity take the place of nature*s incitements : the 
mental processes, on the contrary, are, principally, mechani- 
cal and insipid, — ^a weary round of senseless reiteration of 
' tmmeaniog and nmntelligible sounds, amid which the atten- 
tion works with the movement of the mill-horse, in its never 
lending, never changing round. 

But the scene is not shifted, even when ceaseless reitera- 
tion has left its mark on the memory, and the arbitrary pro- 
cess of spelling and syllabication, has been repeated till the 
mind has become expert in the mechanical operation of read- 
ing. The little student of written language, is then present- 
ed, perhaps, with a book of abstract sentences which, to him, 
9Te unintelligible, or, at most, Mfeless successions of sound 
uninspired by feeling ; in which imagination, — ^with its ut- 
most stretch of inventive power, — can find no food, and 
amid which it gradually dies out. Add to all this neglect and 
privation, the effect of being drilled inta the habit of duly 
< pausing till you can count one,'* at every c(Hnma, — of giv- 
ing an emphasis on the model of the pedantic circumflex of 
the schoolmaster, and uttering the tones of emotion in the 
style d his stereotype utterance ; and the usual consumma- 
tion is attained ; the power of aatunal, free, expeedsive voice, 
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IS utterly eradicated ; and the transplanted scion of false 
habit, has taken most effectual root. The eloquent child has 
become a dull and mistuned reader, and is fullj prepared to- 
become j in his next stage of education, a lifeless and soul- 
less speaker- 

What elocution aims at, under these circumstances, is to* 
restore the lost power of expression, to inspire natural fife* 
into the voice, to strip off the iDCrustation of mechanical' 
habit, and leave the soul again free to ntt^r itself in whatever 
mood nature prompts to the individual. Elocution prescribes 
no technical uniformitj of manner: it, in the first place, 
hands to the student the implements of scientifio anedyni^ 
and enables him to detect the complexities of tone, and to- 
become familiar with every element, in all its varied aspects 
of combination j and, since the date of Dr< Eush^s masterly 
analytic exhibition of the human voice, the requisite pro- 
cesses have become as deflnile and as tangible as those of 
music* Having accomplished its office as a science, elocutioa 
next presents itself as an art^ and aids the student in recon-^ 
structing the vocal fabric ; inserting every element in its dua 
place, according to its character, — with the observant eye 
faithfully fixed on nature, as the only model ; but careful- 
ly discriminatiog between the local, corrupted exhibitiona 
of nature, in mechanical habit, and the free, general work- 
ing of nature as a principle; — distinguishing the specialities 
of actual usage from its broad axioms and laws. 

Elocution, when trne to its purposes, thus emancipates, 
the individual from the trammeb of mere accidental habit 
and corrupted custom, and sets him out on a new career of 
action, in which he is guided by conscious knowledge, by in- 
telligent preference, by recognized truth, by reflective judg- 
ment, and deliberate will, by personal organization, and indi- 
vidual character, — the true sources of eloquence in exter- 
nal manner- 

Our present defective systems of education, leave this- 
work as a task of self-cultivation, for every student who. 
would succeed in acquuing the power of expressive utter- 
4 
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anoe ; and years of aasidaona endeaToar are sorely noi too 
high a priee to pay for such an acquirement. The eradi** 
cation of tlie false habits which neglect and misdirected cul- 
ture have accumulated, would, alone, render necessary a long 
and laborious course of application. The univenud tone, 
for example, of our academic ' exhibitions,' disf^ys false in- 
tonation and partial song, throughout. No student ^ves us, 
on such occasions, his own personal tone, but a certain aver- 
age result of all the arbitrary effects of yoice^which he has 
beafd others use, in similar circumstances. We hear, from 
every speaker, but a succession of sentences, in which sound 
seems, — so to speak, — to have become stereotyped of old, and 
thence to have deacended, as an inheritance, to successive 
generations, to be r^ularly assumed with the oratc^r's aca- 
demic gown.* 

* That the author's strictures on the deficiencies of established modes 
of education, as regards systematic culture in elocution, are not unfound- 
ed, maj he inferred from the following focts, wbkh ijidicate a spyit of 
retirogradation, rather than advancement 

When the author commenced his instructions in elocution, at Harvard 
University, and the Latin and High Schools of Boston, in the year 1825, 
all the requisite facilities for his purposes were readily extended to him, 
by the proper authorities, and continued for successive years. But, of 
late, whra, in repeated instances, students, who, in their early life, ha4 
been under the author's instruction, have been desirous of continuing to 
receive it, — ^they have been discouraged or prohibited from doing so ; and, 
even when numbers have formed themselves into classes, and solicited 
the aid of being allowed to receive their instruction in one of the Univer- 
sity halls, the use of a room has beeil reftrsed. The mere letter of a law 
piohibittng students from driving instruction from any source but the 
tuiv^nity, — even if ^e Go^o poUcy of such a law can be sanctioned in 
a free- community, — ^is no. plea in a case in which such instruction had 
been previously approved, and even solicited, at intervals, for nearly . 
twenty years. 

It is a fiuxt of kindred character, that those who control the regulations 
of the Latin and High Schools of Bo6ton,^instead of encouraging, as 
form^ly, the pupils of those schools to study elocution more extensively 
than the prescribed limits of the school routine allow, — actually restrain 
them from it, by the most effectual of all prohibitions, — that of striking 
off from the list of competitors for prizes, the names of those who are 
known to take the benefit of private tuition. The policy of this measure 
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The false intonation thus cherished in academies and col- 
leges, t^ppears in professional life, in the diy, mecbanical 
modulation of the lawyer, the heavy and somnolent tones of 
the clergyman, and the ^ inexplicable dumb show and noise' 
cf the popular declaimer. 

The office of elocution is to enable the student to detect 
and avoid the varioua forms of error in general usage, and in 
the habits of the individualj — to assist him in throwing off 
the load of unmeaning and unnatural custom, and to give him. 
direct access to the hearU of others, by the true and full ex- 
pression of his own. 

But even if there were no obstructions to progresSj such aa 
those which have been described, — did every student actual- 
ly enjoy the advantage of starting on his mental career, un- 
embarmseed by any hinderance of habit or circumstance, — 
the Tei7 growth and expansion of his intellectual characterj 
would be ever making new demands for a commensurate 
power of expression, A mind furnished with all possible 
accumulations of thoughtj — to him who cannot giye them 
utterance, is but ' the locked coffer, without its key,* — Every 
fitep up the steep of knowledge, calls forth, in the rightly con- 
stituted mind, a new fountain of emotion, a new world of as- 
sociation for scope to the inventive faculty, and therefore de^ 

may be very plausible: its injoiioii^ cffwit on tbo bmneh gf otliicatjoii 
which ij? concerned in it, is obvioas- 

So indiflfenint is the oommuniry, as yet, to this important part of cdtt* 
cation, that when Mr. X E. Murdoch, the most accomplished elociition- 
iflt in tiie Unit^ States, made tli^e most arduous ofTorta to estabMi a 
pennanent seminary for docuiionary instruction, bis exertions met with 
no adequate support ; so tbat> after pj-csenting to the eity of Boston one 
of the noblest o]>[>ort(miti^& ever otfered for oratoncal training, he has 
been permitted to tranfer his admirable talents to the sphere of the stage* 

The jonth who desires the benefit of calture in cloeution, m^ist rely on 
Im own diligence. The traufiient oud imperfcot aid to which our Ut^srftr 
rj institntjona now limit him, can eflect but little. To communitiefi fltidi 
i& ouTHj in which public speaking is so frequently tlie indispensable duty 
of indiyidnals, an ample provision for instniction in the art of docntion, 
might he justly expected to exist But its absence necessarily deTolvea 
on students individually the greater «(xertion, in aelf'Culturc. 
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inand9 a new power of atteranoe. Fid^fy to the duty of 
s^-GultiTattoii, requires of the student that he wrestle for the 
noblest aehieTements of self-mastery, in the acqubition of 
that power bj which his organic constitution may beisome the 
worthy minister of his mind, and yield it a free and adequate 
Qtteranee to others, of whatever sheds Hght on his own path, 
or imparts a new throb of life to his own heart But the ol>- 
Hgation becomes inexpressibly enhanced, when we transfer 
it to the highest subjects of thought, and the purest move- 
ments of benevolent feeling* 

It is among the ordinadons of Infinite wisdom, that, of eR 
parts of man's organic s^ucture, those which are employed 
in the functions of voice, are the most susceptible of culture 
and discipline. Jx>6k at the difference between the tune- 
hummings of the little boy, and the wonderful and impres- 
sive execution <^ the consummate vocalist A sinnlar transit 
tion may be made in speech, by every human being who has 
sufficient force and steadfastness of will to insure the requi- 
site diligence in practice. 

The sense of duty, applied in this direction, will work its 
wonted wonders ; and every day's observation furnishes to 
the elo<»tioni8t the most striking examples of individuab 
commencing a course of self-culture, under immense disad- 
vantages of neglected habit and false training, yet achieving, 
within a few months, a complete triumph over all such ob- 
stacles, and becoming animated, correct, and impressive 
speakers. 

The dmms of liberal education, on all who have enjoyed 
its benefits, seem to demand the perceptible fruits of mental 
culture in the student's acts of communication with his fellow- 
men. Rudeness of speech is a venial thing in the uneduca- 
ted ; but it is utterly unjustifiable in those who sustain to 
general society the weighty responsibilities which rest upon 
the scholar. To him who enjoys the stores of mental wealth, 
Humanity says, ' Be not a niggard of thy wealth : be not a 
niggard of thy speech, which may impart that wealth, without 
impoverishing thyself.' 
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To tlie occupant of the pulpit, the beseeching voiees of ig- 
norancoj of suffering, of degradation, all are lifted up, plead* 
iog for lighty for sympathy, for reDovation, in tones that 
would seem to make man desire the possession of angelic 
powers to put forth on their behalf. The offer of aid com eg, 
too generally, from a voice that^ — as far as the music of emo- 
tion h concerned, — bespeaks heartless indifference, listless 
apathy J utter inability to assist, or entire ignorance of the 
facts of the case^ 

Aside from such couaiderationsj however, the importance 
of culture and skill in address, as an indispensable qualifica- 
tioQ for the right discharge of the public duties of the profes- 
sion j is a subject which, at present, demands the earnest at- 
tention of students of theology. The pubUc voice is loud 
and urgent on this point : the dissatisfaction with the deplo* 
rable deficiencies of manner which are so prevalent in thfi 
ptilpit, is uttered with no sparing tone* Students, if they 
mingled more at large with the world, would hear expressions 
on this subject, which might well startle them. It is a gen- 
eral complaint, among congregations of every denomination, 
that the style of pulpit elocution is miserably low and defeo* 
tive* To hear a sermon is not unfrequently spoken of as a 
matter of endurance, on the score of manner. It is not tran* 
scending the strictest limit of truth, on this subject, to say 
that society has become impatient and clamorous in regard 
to iti Elocutionists are well aware of the fact, that not a few 
religious societies, in various denominations, request of their 
ministers to put themselves onder training, with a view to 
the remedy of defects of manner, which are so great as to 
prove obstacles to professional usefuhaess- 

The desecrating effects of the practice, so frequent in 
American churches, of dismissing incumbents from their 
charge, are, in very many instancesj to be traced to an unin- 
teresting and unimpressive manner of preaching, as their 
original source. Of a hundred dismissions, not one can usual- 
ly be found to have happened in the case of an earnest and 
eloquent preacher. No congregation considers itself as ex~ 
4* 
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aq^ng the item of qualificadon for &e pfilpit> in th^ stipu- 
lations with the individual whom they remve as their pas- 
tor ; and it is Sk prevalent impression, that no society can 
^Sourish under the charge of one who is an indifferent speak- 
er. The world assumes due preparation for the duties of the 
pulpit, as a part of professional education. But, of all the 
theological institutions in the United States, there is not p^* 
liaps, on% which, by adequate arrangements to that effect, 
enables its students to receive the benefit of an express course 
of traming in the art of ^leaking.* The mere opportunity 
of declaiming in turn, or some other expedient not more effi- 
oacious, is all that is usually enjoyed by way of preparation 
for one of the most important aQts that man can be called to 
perform in presence of his fellow-men. Theologians have 
slumbered over this great question : and the result is just 
what might be expected. The duties of the pulpit are, for 
the most part, miserably perfprmed ; and the church and the 
world have to abide the ^consequences. Nor can the fact 
•cease to be otherwise, while it is the fixed custom, at profes- 
sional institutions, to devolve on one man the unreasonable 
load of labour inseparable from the double duty of teaching 
students to speak, as well as to write. 

But, say some, why make so jmuch of this afiair of exter- 
nal manner ? Admitting that a persuasive speaker always 
i^ins us, that an earnest one impresses us, and that a dull on^ 
wearies us, — why go through a long course of discipline to 
urrive at an earnest or a persuasive style of speaking ? Does 

* A similar deficiency, as te instruction and practice in elocution, ex- 
ists in most of our unirersities. Harvard, the wealthiest of them all, is 
unable to afford her students^ the benefit of adequate aid in this depart- 
ment. The miserable arrangement of mingling the duty of hearing. De- 
clamation with tiiat of attending to recitations in History and Political 
Economy, is all that this ancient and venerable institution is yet able to 
t£^ct, in the way of providing instruction in the strictly useful art of 
speaking. The present incumbent who has charge of the laborious duty 
in question, does all that taste and talent can effect in such circum- 
stances. But the load of exertion imposed, in his case, is more than any 
one man can sustain. 
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it not all depend on earnest feeling or affectionate interest ? 
Is anything more tban earnestness or warmth required, to 
produce tliis effect? If a man really is in earnest, he mmt 
make people feel ; it cannot be otherwise* 

So argues the merchant^ wlio, never in his life, perhaps, 
wrote twenty pagee of consecotive thought which he after- 
warda read or spoke iu a public assembly ; so argues, some* 
times, the lawyer, who, in his busy life, is mingling continu- 
ally mth men in practical affairs, exciting and excited hj the 
usual etimulantfl to communicationj — interest, ai^nment, pro- 
f^sional repute ; but who seldom has been subjected to the 
discipline of successire days of seclusiouj and silence, and 
profound meditation on a vast theme, and then called fnDm 
this life-quelling process to the life-exhausting one of public 
speaking, once a week, — three times, perhaps, on the same 
day, — on themes which, by their very depth and solemnity, 
exhaust the cerebral and nervous systems, and, by the deep 
tones which they naturally require, equally exhaust the pow- 
ers of ntterance. 

The vicissitude which the clergyman la called to undergo, 
in passing from the process of the study to that of the pulpit, 
is one in which he makes an instantaneous transition from 
the sedentary and passive habits of the student, to the active 
and energetic exertions of the public speaker. The seclusioa 
and stillness of the w^eefc, and the intensity of his daily meu- 
tal action, have disqualified him, corporeally, for the function 
of vigorous and impressive utterance, on the broad scale of 
regular public address* To him the act of professional speak- 
ing, — or still more, that of professional reading, — ^is peculiar^ 
ly exhausting* Hence he is more frequently subjected to an 
impaired state of health, than one who, like the barrister, is 
less confined to the act of intense thoughts To him it is 
doubly important that he should know how to use his voice 
skilfully, — effectively to others, and yet with ease to himself. 
The sedentary form of life to which he must ever be closely 
limited by the nature of hw professional preparation, exposes 
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him, peculiarly, to fatigue and injury, immedlatdy consequent 
<m the act of speaking. 

To speak extemporaneously, or from premeditation, will, 
it is true, exempt the preacher from many of the peculiarly 
injurious effects of his mode of professional life. But the 
prevalent demand of society, for the union of two incompati- 
ble effects in pul^Mt speaking, — ^that of a carefully elaborated 
written discourse, and that, — ^at the same time,— of a well- 
spoken address, devolves on him a double share both of in- 
tellectual and of corporeal exertion. To ^ve his sermon the 
free and natural effect of speaking, he must either lose some- 
thing of the strict rhetorical character of his style of compo- 
sition, in consequence of withdrawing his eye so frequently 
from his manuscript as to lose the details of his written ex- 
pression ; or he must come into the pulpit, prepared by so 
repeated previous reading of his discourse, that it is vutually 
impressed on his memory. 

The practice of systematic elocution, is, in reference to 
such circumstances, an important aid to facility and impres- 
sive manner in reading, and lightens efiectually the burden 
of the task to be performed. Nor is such labour light Few 
persons who have not made the experiment, can be aware of 
the force of impression on the mind, or of the degree of ac- 
tion in brain and nerve, which is necessary to produce im- 
pressive reading cUoud, in the space usually filled by the voice 
of the preacher, as contrasted with that which is experienced 
in merely receiving the ideas of an author, by the silent read- 
ing of the page of a book. All that is necessary, in the lat- 
ter case, is merely that the thought be passively received or 
felt, — ^up to the extent of the reader's receptive capacity ; in 
the former, the measure of thought and emotion must not on- 
ly be full but overflowing ; so that the surpltts, as it were, of 
feeling, may be suflScient to carry along, in its tide, the sym- 
pathies q£ a whde audience. The public reader not only 
receives but imparts, and, as it were, stamps an impression. 
This active state of sympathy is what alone can convey a 
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sentimeat from tbe heart of the reader to those of his 
hearers. 

The practice of elocution secures the power of producing 
such effects easily and without fatigue- It servea, also, to 
render, hy this means, the function of pubUc speaking a salu- 
tary instead of an exhausting process. It invigorates the 
organs, and secures them against injury. It lightens pro- 
fessional laboiir ; it tends to prolong life and protect heahh, 
while it secures an entire control over the Toice, and makes 
it a ready and obedient instrument of the wilL 

The study of elocution enables the speaker to give life and 
effect to every sentiment which he utters, and to eend it 
home to the heart. It gives him a comparatively unlimited 
control over the attention and sympathies of those whom he 
addresses, and secures to what he utters a deep and perma- 
nent impression on the mind ; nor is it a slight consideration 
that it enables him to impart to all bis utterance the attractions 
of propriety and grace* It insure 3^ in a word, the whole bene- 
fit resulting from eloquence in manner. 

AH that the elocutionist, as such, pleads for, is, that the 
student after fifteen years, perhaps, of misdirected practice in 
reading, would give but the vigorous aad faithful exertions 
of one, to the reformation of habit, or, at least, to the attempt 
at reformation. Half an hour, diligently employed^ twice a 
day, for a year, on the rudiments of the art, would usually 
suffice for the removal of prominent faults^ and for the acqui- 
sition of the most important traits of a good elocution. 

The student of theology, who has yet the susceptibility of 
youthful life upon himj and the leisure to cultivate his pow- 
ers, and form his manner, and who, whether from self-suffi- 
ciency, or ignorance, or indolence, or diffidence, deliberately 
prefers to neglect the consecration of his active nature, in its 
Inghest capabilities of excellence, to the function which he 
means to assume, — the elocutionist may well despair of mov- 
ing by any argument which he can offer* The passive and 
lethargic pastor, who has given himself to his people, ' for 
better, for worse,' and to whom the calling, visiting? and mia- 
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odUmeooB jobl4ng <^ his vocation, are soffi^aeni e]Kei»6B for 
neglecting its nobler offices, — is still farther removed from 
nay influence of persuasion. But to both the teacher of elo- 
cution may be allowed to say, ' Look on Uus picture and on 
tiiis/ — the uncvkwaUd and the cultivated speaker in the 
pulpit 

The former may, by no very improbable combination of 
chances, happen to exemplify all the following faults. He 
may have a had tmce. The screech of his excited tones 
may absolutely harrow the ear ; he may have the gruff voice 
ci the skipper of a smuggling lugger, or a hard guttursd ut- 
terance, with tones which are little short of a continuous sui- 
sault and battery on the ear ; he may have the soft guttural 
tone of a voice choked in the throat, as if every sound came 
from the gullet; he may have a uniform nasal twang, so 
strong as to provoke laughter ; or he may have a thin, weak 
voice, with a high piping note, which, when implied to the 
solemn language of deep feeling, creates a ludicrous incon- 
gruity. But how is he to become aware of such faults? 
Habit has made the sound of his voice natural and true to lus 
ear. Culture alone can correct such faults.* 

The preacher, who neglects the cultivation of his voice, suf- 
fers, sometimes, to a peculiar extent, the penaUtes of violated 
laws of organization. His vocal organs are the instruments 
of his professional action and usefulness ; yet he not cmly 
omits the use of the only means of invigorating them, but em- 
ploys them, perhaps, at the greatest disadvantage, from want 
of knowledge and skill in regard to the appropriate mode of 
exerting them, so as to avoid fatigue and exhaustion, and 
consequent loss of health. Individuals in this predicament 

'^ It Ib much to be regretted tbat, in many parts of the United States, 
humanizing culture takes so little eflfect on outward manner, and that, 
in New England, particularly, a round, smooth, agreeable voice, is not 
invariably the characteristic of mental culture and polish. The absence 
of natural and acquired refinement, is unequivocally indicated in the 
hideous tones of voice which are not unfrequently heard from the pulpit 
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sinkj perhaps, even ia earl;f life, under the effects of ibeir de- 
structive habits in the use of the voeal orgaos. 

The uncultiTated speaker sometimes renders himself dis- 
agreeable by his habitual violations of propriety aud taste, hia 
obvious slovenliness of stylej or want of appropriate educa* 
tion, as regards the humble and merely rudimental attain- 
ment of correct pronunciaiion.* He may even fail in re- 
spect of a distinct articfidatiou of syllables and sounds, so far 
as to obscure the sense of whatever he utters, or even to 
render bim unintelligible^ But of these evib he is unaware ; 
he has not been accustomed to watch his own habits ; he is, 
in this particular, the helpless rictim of circuniBtanceSj which 
have moulded bim, unconsciously to himself, into the grossest 
errors. An bourns practice with an elocutionist, would put 
it in his power to correct these faults in a few weeks, and to 
substitute for his errors a chaste and correct manner of pro- 
nouncing, and for his hurriedj confused utterance an accurate, 
clear, distinct enunciatioup 

The undisciplined speaker frequently exhibits a displeasing 
loudness or violence of voices or, on the other hand, a faint 
aThd foeUe uttertmcBi which does not allow him to be heard. 
He may have a uniform bawling or calling force, which in- 
dicates no variation of feeling, no softening touch of subdued 
emotion ; or he may have nothing of that force which imparta 
manly energy to expression, and gives impulse to the heart 
He may have, perhaps, that uniform medium of voice, which 
never swells or subsides with feeling, and which renders bis 

* It is matter of regret^ tbat thi^ subjuct is ao much neglected in catly 
education, an<l that ptofeflsionAl men^ generally > do so little justice bo 
themfielvea and their Iflngnage^ by the nnmcnous improprieties which they 
lifibitiMlly exemplify m speech. New Engknd, more particulrirlyj ia 
marked by the extensive prevalence of lo^;al f&ulUi, in thia rctpcct ; and 
most of these are owing to the sanction unfortunately given by Dr. 
WebstCT to snch peculiariiieiS. An obsolete and awkward style of pro- 
nntaeiation, has thus gained currency, even in phic^ of learning* But 
many of Dr, Webstei!^s modes are, at leaatj eighty yearfi out of date, for 
the present day ; and not a few are absolute Scotticisms, and errors of 
dialect, pecuUar to Yorkshire or to New Englaad. 
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style utterly inexpressive and uninteresting. He has never 
studied the working of nature in vocal habit, or watched the 
ebb and flow of utterance, as the tide of emotion gushes forth, 
or subsides, in the voice. The rising and the lulling of the 
wind, seem to have taught his ear no lesson. But to all such 
effects cultivation would have opened his ear and his heart, 
and imparted their power to his utterance. 

The skilful emphasis of a good reader, which gives to the 
main points of his expression a sculptured prominence, and 
striking force of effect, the unpractised speaker has never ob- 
served. He gives little or no emphasis, at all ; or, on the 
other hand, he multiplies and crowds his emphatic words, till 
his indiscriminate and perpetually recurring force, defeats its 
object, and destroys itself. He is thus compelled to give a 
double and exaggerated effect to all his actual emphasis, which 
makes him seem to be addressing an audience whose facul- 
ties were too obtuse, otherwise, to apprehend his meaning. 
He may even go so far with this habit of exaggeration as to 
make all his distinctions become epigrams in sound, and his 
significant expressions each one a pun, by its overcharged 
tone and tortuous circumflex.* But his ear has never been 
opened to the discriminations of kind and degree, in emphasis : 
he has never brought his organs under the influence of disci- 
pline, on such points : his attention, in fact, has never been 
turned to them. No wonder, then, that his emphasis should 
be so often exaggerated and disproportioned ; or that his em- 
phatic words should sometimes be thix)wn out with a jerk that 
would seem to intimate a sudden flash of impatience or ill 
temper, rather than a decisive act of judgment Culture, 
however, would teach such a speaker to chasten his force by 
due regard to moderation and dignity of manner, and to di- 
rectness and simplicity of expression. 

The uncultivated speaker seems, usually, either to have 

* The intellectual and argumentative tendencies of the Scotch and of 
New Englanders, impart this schoolmaster's tone to their current modes 
of colloquial emphasis, and, frequently, to their characteristic style of 
reading and of public address. 
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no power of infiBctlng kia voiee^ so that, in reaiJiog, his sen- 
teacea run on with the flat sameness of the style of an advertise- 
ment or a law-paper j or, on the other hand, he twitches and 
jerks his woiiis '>s'\l\\ perpetual double ^!ide& and circumjiex^* 
BO that his language seeras to become a succession of verbal dls- 
tiDctlone, quirks, or quibbles, instead of important and impresK 
^ve facts, in their appropriate tone. This fanlt is spfRcient- 
ly ridiculous to ears not indurated to itj by the effect of cos- 
tom. But the speaker who makes it, hiLS never dreamed of its 
existence in his personal habits ; and he goes on, from year 
to year, announcing sacred truiha in the tone and accent of a 
series of sly jokes* The effect of such utterance^ when added 
to the proverbial coldness and stiffness of general manner, 
current, more particularly, in the pulpits of New England, is 
one groat cause of the avowed dislike, so generaUy expressed 
in other parts of the country, to the style of preachers from 
that quarter* A slight attention to culture would suffice to 
put an end to such impediments to the legitimate influeuee of 
the pulpit. 

The undiaciplined speaker fails, usually, in adequate length 
of pama. He allows no opportunity for an impressive 
though! to ^ sink down into the ear,' and penetrate the heart ; 
he hastens on, heedlessly, over the rao^t momentous though td, 
as if they were matters of indifference ; and the effects which 
he produces on his hearers, are correspondent to his style. 
Truth, uttered in such modes, is stripped of its tealityj and 
leaves the soul callous to its power* A false current notion, 
that the elocution of the pulpit is to be modelled on that of 
the bar, or the popular assembly, induces some speakers to- 
imagine that ebquence consists in fluency, and that the ac- 
ceptable preacher is he who does not keep his people waiting 
for his words, but glides on, on the ^fsstina iente' principle^ 
and judiciously shortens the duration of the penance of listen^- 

* Those turn3 of voice, whSth Dr. Riishi lu hb atialytsi^ij lias tcnned 

* waves.^ Tbia style forms the diiitiiictive vocal tWmi of what are caUefl 

* YankiK; atoxitis t' J*** ^^^^' prCTalcne^; of local luiLit Cftust^a it to l>c fvp- 
qcteatly heard in the pulpit. 

5 
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Qig to » sermon.* A moderate atteation to the demandf ef 
aolemoity and impressireneM, as prominent features of taored 
eloquence, woald guard the preacher from soeh errors of 
judgment and taste, while it would equalij save him and has 
hearers frem the lagging slowness and merciless drawling^ 
which are also among the current faults of pulpit elooutioa* 

The preacher who neglects the cultiTation of his^ roie^ 
may be congratulating himself on his exemptioa from hollow 
ngkd artifieiid tones, which he detects tn oUien* But he i% 
perhaps, in the habit of using a Jd^ tkin, imd tqueakin^ 
pitchy which f<Nrbids the possilnHtj of grave, deep, or solemn 
emotion, on the part of his hearers ;*— no matter how reTorea* 
tial the unuttered feding which is, all the while, latent in tht 
bosom of the speaker. 

An inevitable law of our ooastitotioa demands deep tones 
in the utterance of sdemn emotions. The fir«ttde tone is 
int«l«raUe in the pulpit ; the voice of fanuliar anecdote, stth>- 
iUtuted for that o( grave and devout discourse, is a desecra- 
ti<m to the ear. Yet a few hours' practice would enable most 
speakers to draw and observe the line which separates one 
pitch of voice and one mode of feeling from another. The 
preacher would thus. obey, and cooperate with, the ordtna*- 
tions of Creative wisdom, and convert his voice frcmi a bin* 
drance into an effective aid to the purposes of his office. 

But the undisciplined speaker in the pu^it, sometioies,-^ 
whether from inadvertence or erroneous impre8sion,*-«lk>ws 
himself to fall into the opposite fault of a hollowj sepuMwalj 
morbid voices which b a mere matter ot habit, and bears no 
relation to his theme, for the moment He may actually be 
expatiating on the joys of heaven, with a vcMce which has 
precisely the pitch of the ghost in Hamlet, when describing 
the horrors of helL The effect of such intonation usually is 
to make the ministrations of the pulpit associate themselves, 
in the feelings of an audience, with a condition of gloom and 
repugnance. Were the themes of pulpit eloquence such as 

* This false style of swiftness of utterance, is a prevalent trait of pul- 
pit elocution in the city of New York. 
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o&ver admitted strains of aniraationj cheerfolnesa, and delight, 
— were iove and joj nccesj^arily debarred from tbe circle of 
sacred emeticinsT — the unifbrmly hollow, heavj voice of awe 
and horror, might be appropriate, m a characterielic of pro* 
feesional elocution. But on no other oondition cafi it be fo. 
Yet how often is this burden of preternatural pitch laid ujxjn 
ihe sensibility of an audience, bj the tine ulti fated voice of 
the preacher ! 

Filness and beauty are the universal characteristics of or- 
ganization, in all the works of God. The very analogies of 
man^s couslitution, predispose him to repeat these traits in all 
hh humbler sphere of creation and eifecL His nature thirsts 
for ihese^ in every act of mind or body. But if {^A^^ taste 
»nd erroneous habit usurp the control of iki^ forming procea* 
soa of education, the natural tendencies of mind are checked ; 
Ihe son! becomes callous ; tbe eye becomes blind, and the 
ear deaf to propriety and grace. Perversion aud evil, in 
every variety of shape, are the result The mind ceases to 
perceive, the organs cease lo execute their orJ^isal purpose* 
Deformity is adopted as the model of grace ; habit imbibe 
the inflneuce, and breathes the air, which cuslom has prescri- 
bed. Yitiated habit and depraved taste go hand in hand, in 
the work of desecration and corruption, 

Tbe current style of elocution, in the pulpit, forms a strik- 
ing example of this downward tendency of mind and manner^ 
Tbe beautiful and wondrous adaptation of the huiTian voice 
10 the varied functions of expressive utterance, is clearly eat- 
hibited in the vivid and eloquent tones of childhood- It forms 
m TOOSt eK:quisite page in the poetry of man's life. But neg- 
lect and perversion commence, — Jis formerly mentionedj — 
with ihe processes of artificial culture ; and power and graee 
of expressive tone gradually die out j so that the man, in his 
maturity, lias lost the i acuity of adapting voice to feelin|jj 
which he possessed in his eiirliest years. Not only so : he 
has ajc^uired mechatiical and fahe habits ofionej which bury 
rather than give forth emotion. Of a hundred pei^ons whom 
you may ask to read a vivid passage from the most natural 
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«f all writers, Shakspearey not one, perimps, can give the 
genuine toAes of feeling to vhat he attempts to read. To 
i» sodi a thing, is in iket, commonlj thought to he the exer- 
cise of an art possessed only by an actor or an elocutionist,-^ 
ose who has made an express bosiness of acquiring the Tivid 
tones of emotion* 

The same experiment of reading maj be made with the 
Bible, or the hymn book, or with a page of a sermon ; and the 
reoalt will, for the most part, be, that neither layman nor 
clergyman utters any tone of feeling with its true and appro- 
priate character. The agonies and the ecstasies of the 
Fsalmiat, will, usually, be read with the tones of perfect de- 
corum in a modem gentleman ; the seraphic ardours of Watts 
win be uttered with the coolest composure ; and the sermon 
wiH be read as if the ideas of God, of heaven, and of hell^ 
were ^ings to which the human heart had acquired a com-* 
fertable indifference. 

The QncultiTated reader in the pnlpit, thus nullifies, to the 
ear, whatever may be in his heart ; and what was meant to 
pierce the inmost soul, ^ plays harmless round the head.' The 
vcttoe of the preacher, which ought to be the Hving link of 
connection between earth and Heaven^ becomes a most effee* 
tual non-conductor. The immense power which lies wrapped 
up in the hunum voice, and which is only transcended by that 
of the soul itself, the negligent speaker has left dormuit, till 
he has lost faith in its existence, and actually regards the en- 
dearofur to arouse it as on a par with the infatuated search 
for imaginary lost treasure. 

Kever, from his lips, shall come the startling or the thrill- 
ing note of warning to the slumbering spirit ; the tone that 
makes a Felix tremble at the fearful possibilities of retribu- 
lion ; the voice that can melt the obdurate heart to tears of 
•antcition; the words that can inspire the despondent or 
at o t he the sorrowing soul, or < stir the Mood like the sound of 
a trumpet,' while it summons to < glory, honour, and imm(M> 
lality.' 

To the Qocidtivated speaker, the natond avenues of the 
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Iieart^the modes of By m pathetic toncv are, corapai'atively, shut. 
His feelings may be atratig and deep ; but he knows not how 
to give them eflfRClive utterance. He is powerless irom want 
of practice. His voice, the appointed organ of communiea*^ 
tjou with the soul, has beeome virtually dead. It mig^ht have 
been an instrument of electric effect ; bat he has chosen to 
let it rust unused. His voice, however, is bDt what the hand 
of Angelo would have been, undiscipUned, uninsptred by his 
soul J — a mass of bone, fiesb, Irgamentj and skin, as that of 
the labourer in the quarry, — not that wondrous iastniment, 
which more than any other production of Divine skilly has 
shown how * tearfully and wonderfully' the members of the 
human frame are formed, in adaptation to the purposes and 
capacities of the souL 

The prejieher who neglects the cultivation of his organ a, 
usually subjects himself to a whole host of disadvantages, dis- 
tinct from those which are connected with the unskilful use 
of the voice. He offends the eye, by violaimg the natural 
laws of posture and motion^ wbicli regulate the human frame. 

Man's body was designed to depict his emotions, by its 
sympathetic cooperation with his mind* But the preacher 
hm listened to the prevailing cant around him, about attitude 
and gesticulation, and bos neglected the untural use of his 
bodily members, as expressive agents ; so that he has lost 
the power of using them, and even a natural, momentary ex- 
ertion of themj has bccomcj to him, a conscious effort. In 
the un[>er verted years of childhood, hfs soul beamed forth in 
every posture, and in every action ; his very frame radiated 
emoiion, and invested itself with the powers of a spiritual 
preseuce. Such is mau's natural condition- But education 
steps in, and imposes on his body the same train of evilg 
which it indicted on his voice. It quenches the light, and 
steals away the warmth of his being, and moulds his suscep- 
tible nature into low and arbitrary fonnsj either inevitable or 
actually prescribed. The informing spirit withdraws itself 
froni it^ origiual I'esort to the exterior fi'aine, and ceases to ac- 
tuate it; the bodily organs are soon usuri>ed by routine and 
5* 
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iMdMBuna : <)on8traiiity coldnetg, riglditj, reterve, embarrMa- 
nent, and awkwardQe8S> take tlie place of freedom, warmth 
and life ; a hard, dry, narrow, angular, mechanical gesticula- 
tkm di«{Jace8 the natural, free, flowing action which sprung 
•direetly from feeHng* Artifidal cultivation confirms all these 
iiwlts into habits ; judgment ceases to recognize the true and 
ireject the false ; taste becomes assimilated to style, and leama 
4o k>¥e the arbitrary and the unnaturaL 

The professional speaker carries into the sf^iere of the 
INilpit, the faults which mis-directed education has made a 
|Mirt of himself; and unless he is wiUing then to assume tha 
Jabom* of reform and renovation, he cannot produce, in hk 
IpersoB and action, any just effect of expression. AH his 
traits of manner must be conventional, and, for every pur- 
pose of eloquence, untrue, and ineflectual or injurious. 

A few weeks oi assiduous culture, however, would remove 
the impediments which artificial habit has thus aecumuhited, 
and convert the awkward, ungainly, and disagreeaUe manner 
into one of genuine nature, propriety, freedom, force, and 
grace.* 

Our sketch of the usual faults of the uncultivated ^>eaker, 
has been so extended into detail, that little 3X)om remains, — 
in consistency with the necessary limits of this volume, — to 
describe the cultivated. He may be pictured, however, in 
imagination, as the reverse of the former, in every point 
The few individuals who, as yet, have devoted their atten- 
tion to the inevitable effects of manner in the pulpit, are easi- 
ly distinguished : they speak with freedom, with earnestness 
and fervour, with impressive power, with manly force, with 
chaste propriety, with attractive grace. There is a living 
J^^ftlity, a glowing life, in their utterance, a genuine refine- 

♦ The Rev. Edward Irving was an impressive example of the effect 
of cultivation in personal manner and action. In his early professional 
efforts in Scotland, he exhibited a style the most awkward, constrained, 
and unnatmul, that, perhaps, the pulpit ever exhibited. At a subsequent 
period, in London, his attitude and action became, by assiduous cuitore, 
most strikingly eloquent in their effect 
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ment, a persuafiive eloquence of maaner, which rivet the aU 
teution, and com ra and the whole mind and heart They ex- 
cel the preacher who is merely an eloquent writer or compo- 
ser of sermons J as much as the orator does the esflayist. In- 
tellectual force, aided by scholarship and taste, wiU insure 
all the merits of the latter* But assiduous self-culture} and 
resolute practiccj in special and appropriate forms j are india- 
pe usable to him who would secure the power of the former ; 
aud while the young preacher may well be excused from the 
usurping demands on time and labour, iudispen sable to the 
attainments of a consummate orator, no unreasonable amount 
of exertion is required to make him an effective and success- 
ful speaker, or, in other words, to enable him to accomplish 
all the true objects of oratory, by uttering his thoughts ear- 
nestly, appropriately J and pei'suasively* 
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ELOCUTION OF THE PULPIT, 



AOTMATION AND DULLNESS. 

Communication by speech and action, is one of the no- 
blest functions of man's complex nature. It is the product o£ 
reason, feeling, and imagination, moulded bj the expression 
of the countenance, the attitude of the body, the action of its 
members, and the modifications of the voice. It implies the 
activity of the whole man, in the unity of his feeling. It is 
the result of will ; it appeals to sympathy ; it is invariably a 
moral act ; it recognizes the invisible chain which links man 
to man ; it involves the power of choice, and the condition of 
responsibility, in the impartation of pleasure or of pain ; it 
evokes, — whether by violating or observing its decisions, — 
the highest power within the human brea8t,^-conscience. Its 
nu)ge of action is as wide as the capacities of man ; it utters 
his conceptions of the universe and its Author, and the feel- 
ings to which these give origin ; it gives language, also, to 
the humblest of his own daily wants, or the slightest of his 
transient emotions. It compasses the stars, and defines the 
minutest particle of dust ; it breathes the winning tones, and 
wears the inviting aspect of love ; or it utters the accents 
and assumes the attitude of destructive hate. Its forms and 
modes are as various, therefore, as its sources, its subjects, 
and its objects. 
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Eegarded, however, as an act which is the result of will, it 
always implies life, spiritual and nDimal. Death seals, irrevo- 
cably, the lips of man ; despair, despondency, dejection, dis- 
ease, exhaustion, languor, may close them, for a time. But 
the natural renovation of life, by joy or by repose, revives the 
law of sympathy and oommunicatiou ; animation prompts to 
speech and action. So uniform is this effect, that silence aad 
reserve, in man, are recognized as the indications of illness, 
displeasure J depression, gloomy or dissatisfaction* The taci^ 
turn individual^ in society^ seems morose, dispirited, or timid. 

It ia a law of expression, therefore, in accordance with 
these facts, that life and animation are conditions of speech, 
both as regards the language of audible utterance, and that 
which exists, to the eye, in the attitudes and actions of the 
body. CoQ vernation J destitute of the inspiring eflect of ani- 
mation, becomes dull and tedious, while the spirited inter- 
change of thought is one of the purest sources of mental and 
eocial pleasure, and, at the same time, one of the most pow- 
erful springs of intellectual action and development 

So it is in regard to the premeditated and formal commu- 
nications of public address. Deprive these of life, on their 
wonted occasions, — and the prosing technicalities of the plea- 
der seem but a heavy burlesque on the vaunted connection 
between law, eloquence, and justice ; the * popular* orator^ 
when dull, immediately becomes unpopular, — or, in the lan- 
guage of Dogberry, * most tolerable, and not to be endured,' 
Caa the preacher who drones and drawls, and stands motion- 
less and lifeless in the pulpit, reasonably hope to be exempt 
from the influence of the law of association which identifies 
dullness with stupidity ? 

In vain does he piead the solemnity of hig themes, the 
gravity of his profession, and the depth of tone, and the se- 
dateness of manner which belong to Ihese^ Profound emo- 
tioa and decorous action are not dullness : they are a genu^ 
ine part of living eloquence on great subjects ; they are the 
very opposite of drawling, lagging, monotonous utterance^ 
unemphatic exprcBsion, and lifeless, automatou-like gestures. 
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Want of Mf\B and animation in the preacher, extends itself, 
neeessarilj, to ^e congregation. Notiiing is so Meamerie in 
its iniaence as dnllness. The lifeless soporific tone, like the 
droning hnm of the bee, lalls the sense and the soul, alike, to 
iktmber* The torpor of the preacher diffuses itself over his 
attdtence ; and his own somnolent manner is soon reflected to 
Mm, in the * lack-lustre eyes' of those ctf the congregation^ 
who, in such drcumstances, can any longer be called keareri. 

The chief source of dullness in the pulpit, is no doubt, that 
want of tact in the handling of a subject, which makes the 
great themes of religion commonplace to the preacher himself, 
and therefore to his audience. Education, it must be acknow- 
ledged, docs little to empower the preacher to breathe fresh 
Bfe into old themes. The theologian enters upon his office, but 
^Cle disciplined in that free, natural, original, and inspiring 
use of his faculties, which enables the poet to find ever new 
8fe and beauty in every component atom of the creation, and 
to expatiate, with an eloquence which we feel to be divine, 
on the common light and air of heaven, or the most ordinary 
jAant by the wayside. The preacher seems, too often, to be 
eoasdonsly handling trite themes, to which it is a hopeless 
attempt to endeavour to impcurt life and interest He speaks, 
fteeordingly, as if the utmost reach of his ambition were to 
idvest dullness with a tolerable decency, and to get through 
llie routine of his function, in the best way he can. 

The power of taking interesting, impressive, and striking 
views of common things, implies, unquestionably, a higher 
talent than mere education can impart. But while this im- 
t)o^ant acquirement remains, as at present, one of the unat- 
tempted prizes of diligence, it is certain that the obvious and 
palpable advantages of even a partial cultivation, are entire- 
ly overlooked, as respects the express training of preachers 
for the public duties of their office. 

It surely is not absolutely necessary that, to want of origi- 
nal power, and to want of due intellectual discipline, in the 
occupants of the pulpit, there should invariably be added ah 
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Utter want of skill in expression, as regiirda the uae of the 
voice, and the appropritita accompanirnenU of action. 

The dull and hfeleas speaker may become animated, if lie 
will resolutely set about accomplishing the Utgk. The train- 
ing prescribed in tbe practice of ebcutiou, will pres^ent him 
with subjects of exercise, drawn fmm the most inspiriting 
pasiages of the most powerful writers. It will accustom him 
to glow over inspiring themes. It will show him the natural 
modes of uttering i*iid imparting vivid emotions. It will 
train his organs to lively exertion. It will invigorate hb 
tones, enhance hb emphasis, sharpen his iudeetjons, enliven 
bis accents, breathe life into his whole expression, mould hb 
frame into pliancy and eloquent eilect, impel his aim, kindle 
liis eye, flush his cheek with genuine emotion, and light up 
hi* whole manner with a feeling whieh radiates from within. 
All men are thus eloquent in childhood : all who have the 
force of resolution and the persevering diligence requisite for 
the endeavour, may recover * the buried talent/ 

The style of the pulpit^ while it requiresj in common with 
all modes of expression, the due, animation of a liviog eifect, 
forbids J of course, that mere animal vivacity which is incom- 
patible with dignity and sobriety of manner, and borders on 
puerility by ioccssant motion and gesticulation, a talkative 
style of utterance, with high pitch, unreserved loudness, rapid 
enunciation, half-mi inetic tones, abrupt and startling varia- 
tions, grotesque expression, and dramatic attempts at htimomr. 

Ongioal and eccentric charadere, suth as Rowland Hill 
and John Campliell, can be tolerated, and even occasionally 
relished for their native buoyancy of spirits : their esubei> 
anee of action and expression, even when it violates deeo- 
rum J is pardoned, in consideration of the striking effect which, 
for the moment^ it imparts to a thought usually uttered and 
reeeived in a languid and passive mood. But mere animal 
spirits, in a speaker, without the depth and original foix;e of 
euch men, serve only to discompose and annoy the mind of 
the hearer who desires grave and impressive instruction on 
momentous subjects. ^ '-- - ^ ^ 
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To acquire expressive power of voice and manner, the 
process is the same which the judicious artist adopts. Studj 
nature deeply and intensely, till you imbibe its beauty, its 
freshness, and its power : devote ample time to the cultivation 
of a relish for genuine art, in all its varied forms ; — ^for all 
the fine arts are but modifications of the one great art of ex- 
pression. Above all, imbue your mind with the spirit .of po- 
etry, by the habitual studious reading of the works of the 
master spirits of our vernacular literature. Study, especially, 
the dramatists, — ^read them diligently aloud, with full foree of 
feeling, — as a matter of professional culture and self-training ; 
and the ear will inevitably open to the impressions of living 
emotion in tone and action ; every expressive trait in your 
own mental character will thus be quickened, and the power 
of penetrating the heart and swaying the sympathies of oth- 
ers, be acquired, — to an indefinite extent. 

Could the young preacher be but induced to bestow a tithe 
of the labour which is bestowed by the young player, on the 
acquisition of a vivid and expressive manner, in word and 
act^ every pulpit might become comparatively a station (or 
transmitting and diffusing the electric influence of a speaker 
inspired, — soul and body, — by divine truth. 



EARNESTNESS AND APATHY. 

The mere vividness of an emotion may lead to animated 
expression, in countenance, voice, and action. Such a result 
may be unconscious and even unintentional, as is evinced in 
the natural communications of childhood. 

But of the deliberate and voluntary speaker, who has a 
definite aim in utterance, we expect more than mere vivacity. 
The orator, — and such, for the time, is the minister in the 
pulpit, — has a grave purpose to accomplish, — a specific end 
in view, toward which his own mind is impelled, and to- 
ward which he wishes to conduct the minds of his hearers. 
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He has within him a <ieep-felt emotion j which he wishes to 
impart to the hearts of oiheni. He is earnestly deairous to 
Impress the pervadiDg sentiment of his own soul on the ^ym- 
palhies of his audience. He calls imagination to his aid, to 
give form to his idea and figure to his language. He reasons^ 
he argaes, he persuades, he awes, ho impels, he en treats j h& 
warns, he threatens, he exhorts, he melts, he terrifiesj he 
arouses, he aubduesj he wins. His success is the reward oT 
his earnest desire to compass his object. His triumph has 
l>een achieved^ undoubtedly, by intellect ual force appropriate* 
ly directed, — but through what means ? His glowing and: 
irresistible eloquence wa^ tiot a mere aifair of the brain and 
the pen. These instruments have done their work well* But 
What would have been their effect without the aid of the Hy- 
ing tongue and the expressive action? What gave the 
thoughts of the speaker an entrance to the hearty was not 
tnerely their intellectual life aud power, or their ideal beauty^ 
but the earnestness of his tone, lookj and gesture^ 

The diffidence or the lethargic indifference of some preach* 
era, cute them off from all such effects. They may feel what 
they say ; but they speak aa though they felt it not. Tho 
earnest pleader might justly seem to say of them, in the ex- 
pressive words of the great dramatist, ' Their words come 
fix>m their lips, — ours from our breast.' Their own souls are 
Hot apparently aroused hy what they utter ; and how can it 
be expected that they should awaken others ? If the preiich* 
er's tone is, in such eases j auy index to his heart, he is in* 
different as to the results It may be, indeed, that he is one 
of those who disapprove of much emotion in the pulpit, and 
lliat he is au advocate of calm dignity, and manly reserve of 
manner* His Stoic exterior is not to be disturbed by vehe- 
mence or excitement ; and the slumbering soul is therefore to^ 
be left; to its fatal lethargy* 

Bui the fault of apparent apathy in the preacher, is more 
frequently owing to the absence of expressive facility. It 
sometimes J indeed, is caused by a depth of inward feeling 
'which in Yaxn struggles for utterance through undisciplin^ 
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and unpractised (organs. The fiuppressed and dboUng vd^a 
sometimes, in these circumstances, disdoees, to tlie att^ntire 
ear, the true nature of the hinderaace. But from whatever 
source it springs, the fault of inexpressive utteranee hieties 
the truths which fall from the lips, and which should pierce 
the heart with the thrill of intense emotion* 

Earnestness is the natural language of sincerity ^ it is thi 
condition of persuasion* It is the seeuritj for the orator's 
success, — ^most of all, in the case of him who is not contend^ 
ing for palpable rights and outward interests, but who is 
pleading the most momentous of all causes, — that which is 
ever pending between the soul and God. 

Earnestness is the mo^ prominent trait of eloquence. It 
is a thing not to be mistaken. It depends not on science. B 
is a direct product of the souL It has no half-waj existence* 
Either it is not, or it comes ' b^uning from the ej^ sneaking 
on the tongue, informing every feature, and urging the wh<^ 
man onward, right onward to his d>ject.' Nothing can take 
its place. Decorum, without it» becomes hoUow formalky • 
gravity, coldness ; dignity, res^re : all expression loses life 
and power. 

Yet earnestness is external in its diaracter, and may be 
counterfeited, even, by assuming certain outward signs of 
t&ae and acUon. It needs but a little attention and reflectioa 
t0 note and discriminate its traits. Every observer pewseives 
its characteristic gknce of the eye; its ena-getic, warm, 
breathing, heart-issuing voice, its pithy emphasis, its acute 
and keen inflection, its vivid intonation, its animated move- 
inent ; its forcible and spirited and varying action, its ^peak- 
ing attitude and posture ; its eloquent glow of pervadktg in- 
spiration. We see it manifested in all its power, as the in- 
stinctive art of eloquence which nature teaches to the child, 
to the mother, to the loving youth, to the unconsdous sav«^» 

Earnestness, as a habit in expressbn, is one of those traits 
which education tends to quell rather than to aid. Early, in 
the conventional forms of school life, it gives way to reserve 
and morbid apathy^ or to an arbitrary deccMrum. Inexprefr- 
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EivGr modes of action and utterance become, thus, inaeparable 
from the prevalent hahiU of the student and the profeeatonal 
man. Resolute self-culture alone can replace the lost power 
in itidlviduBla, He who would recover i t effeclu ally, must watch 
narrowly the sources of influence on mind and character. He 
must frequent those mental resorts whence he may derive 
energetic and stirring impuUes : he must karn to detect, and 
apply to hie own being, the elements of inward life and force, 
to see the deep and living reality within all external forms- 
He must leam to deal with thoughts rather than words, and 
with things more than with mere thought, lie wlto inhales 
the inner air of truth and reality, cannot be an indifferent 
Bpectator of life, or an indifferent pleader for its duties. The 
words and tone^ and looks and actions of the ho man being, 
are profound and instructive realities to him. He cannot be 
indifferent to their power i he will etudy them thoroughly ; he 
will use them effectively. 

One efficaciouB means of infusing an earnest spirit into ex- 
pression ^ is the attentive study of the great modeb of elo- 
quence, ancient and modern. It is true, that the process of 
verbal translation j and the routine of formal declamatioa^ m 
academic exercises^ have extracted mtich of the fi-eshness and 
the life of eloquence from the best pages of classic oratory, 
by blunting the students sensibility to their peculiar power 
and beauty. Bot to every true scholar there comes a time 
when the trammels of early association are laid aside with 
the other transient impressions of boyhood, and the man, in 
the maturity of his mind, perceives and appreciates the living 
force of, the great masters in oratory ; and then Demosthenea 
and Cicero and Chatham are, to his view, themselves again, 
in their original power and splendour. 

The daily practice of reading aloud, and declaiming from 
these authors, cannot but rouse and impel a mind that truly 
feels their power* The sympathetic spirit must catch some- 
thing of their glowing earnestness and breathing life of utter- 
ance. Language such as thelia it is hardly possible for the 
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Hum to repesii, ia tbe cold flat Umm o£ ibe acho<^boj's coioh 
pulsorj ta^. 

The 89me maj be said in regard 4o the effect im)daced oa 
eiociUioa by the reading and study of all writers whose laa* 
geage breathes an earnest spint. The stirring naiiBtiFeSy 
e¥en of tbe novelist, — ^if we take such as Scott for our yiiii* 
tratioQ, — exert a similar power in awakening and impelling 
the feelings of the reader; and could tbe ctergyman who 
pleads his incessant occi^ation^ as an apcdogy for neglecting 
tbe cuitivation of bis deUverj^ be induced to devote but bidf 
an hour a day to the practice of reading aloud, to Ihs ^mu 
family xurcle, an efiective passage from such a writ^, (do 
wo|ild unavoidi^y acquire a vivid and earnest manner of ex^^ 
pressbn, as a halot, in whatev^ possessed an interest to hii 
own feelings. 

The superficial impressimi that tbe habit of r^ing aoil 
speaking, as an affair o£ practice, tends to make a speaker 
mechmiical in bis style, arises from a ^Edse ooncepticm of the 
sf^ure of the jexm'eise. Tbe practice wbich the elo^xtioBiil 
■uggests is not a soulless repetition of sounds : he insists upon 
it that no practice is of any aii^ail Ibat does not cwry the 
beart with it, or that does not bring forth smc^re and eameel 
feeling, in toi^ and manner* His desire is to aid tbe speaks 
tir in evoking and expresnng his imnast soul, as tbe 0iA]f 
aondition of the power to elicit tbe genuine sympathy of otb* 
ers. The elocu^onist who understands bis subject, eas 
never be satisfied wi^ a b^urUess, artificial style : his kBmfT 
ledge of his spbje<^ most pre^rent him from mistaking or pvti<* 
scribing tbe false for the true. His Y&rj office ia to break 
up routine, fom^lity, and evay other tirttit of faetili<^8 baHl. 

The erroneous notion that i»t(elice and culture tend to 
perish an artificial mannmr of expression, b owing^ like 
many other mistt^es on this subject, to our defeetive modes 
of edtt^ijyon. The child^ at school, is permitted to read sen* 
tenees as merely so many words : tbe meaning and tbe spktt 
of a pass^e are not invariably aflsodatad» as tbey should be$ 
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With the language* The boy, the jouth, and the manj ae* 
cording!y, through the successive stages of education, regard 
Teading as an arbitrary and mechanical process ; aad the petty 
instraction usually given about pausing and emphasis and the 
inflections of the voice^ has only served to verify and con^rm 
the impression. An educfition true to sentiment, to language, 
and to man, would render it unnatural to the ear and the 
voice to put asunder what God has joined, — ^the feeling in 
the heart, and its utterance in appropriate tone. Ear and 
Toiee, if trained in harmony, would always come to one re- 
sult ; and the pmctice of reading and of speaking, would con- 
firm j not interfere with, the tendency of nature^ 

The student, therefore, ehould see that the whole matter 
rests with himself. His endeavour ought to be to reform 
and renovate his habits of expression j so thorougldy that his 
utter ^ce shaH always be true and earnest, and that he shall 
be incapable of executing a tone or a gesture which ig not 
the natural and genuine result of feeling. His daily practice 
should have this end uniformly in view. The effects result- 
ing frora deficiencies and errora iu formal education j wiU thua 
be obviated ; and every exercise which he performs will be 
an additional security that his manner shall not be mechani- 
cal but, on the contrary, living and earnest 

One of the most valuable, in fact, of all accomplishments 
resulting from diligent self-eulture iu elocution, is the power 
which it imparts of entering, at once^ with entire and perfect 
eympathy into the mood of any sentiment which is to be read 
or spoken. The homely adage, that practice makes perfect, 
is in nothing more true than in this particular case. .Nor can 
there be a greater mistake than that which most persons fall 
into, as regards the function of the elocutionist. The accom- 
plished reader is thought to possess a certain talent of assimi- 
lation, by which he assumes or puts on the utterance of a sen- 
timent, as if it were reab The true elocutionist, like any 
other sincere and earnest man, * knows not se^rm f he either 
possesses by nature, or has acquired by diligence, a facility of 
giving up his whole being, — feeling and imagioationj as well 
6* 
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aft oiidAiiitattdiag^*-^ llie soafciaiM^ To 

bim all is intense roalitj. Ih ihe aei of readiag laipresaTdj 
a flUttta of poeUy, be is bat exeiting ibat reaeptive aad eafr- 
pres^ve povrer wbicb makes att thiog» real aad fresb to hiaft* 
aelf, and eoneequentlj to others, — a power wfaiah dmalk i» 
$he fionland on the tongue of every ebiU, — a power wbiok 
4be good reader bas not loeft or baa omlj reeovjwe4> Hfr if 
but pecforaiiag aunp^ and earnestly one of tbe tmett fano* 
iions of bia bein^ 

Tbe indispensable (acultj of impartkig reality to tbo«g^ 
^nd feeling, is, in tbe elocntionist, as in aU other mea, thai 
rather, of perceiying and feeling the realty of thought. Ha 
is tbns enabled to impart that reality to the minds of others. 
£ut» without this condition, there ean be no true use of tha 
Toice. Earnestness iuideloquenoe,impreMiv«[ie6s and poweiv 
la i^>eaking, are merely the visible and audible efifeetsjof the 
inspiration which emanates from tins aouree. 

The preacher, if he is more d€|>endeat than other iq)aabm> 
lOn such influence as this, is idao more largely fumi^ed with 
its aid : his tbemes are the meat inspiring and the most im- 
pressive on which the human mind oan dwelL To be elo- 
4]pi«&t, he has hut to be earnest. Earnestness of heart, how- 
ever, does not necessarily imply earnestness of manner. Tbe 
very depth and vividness of feeling, are sometimes the actual 
causes of silence. The preacher has to learn, like othar 
speakers, to contr^ and modify his emoiioos so that they n^ 
become capable of expresskm* He must learn to recognise 
the natund signs of earnest emotion in tcme and action, and 
to identify these with his whole manner. He must learn to 
iay aside the passive habits into which he may have fallen in 
the silence and sechisien of Im study, and enter upon the ac- 
tive efforts of living expression and effective eommunicaiMP 
.with society. He must, if be wouM attain suecess, labojar to 
acquire the power of imparting to others Uie reality wbicb 
his thoughts possess to his own mind* The earnestness «f 
his manner in speaking, is tbe natural gauge of this reali^. 
.7he j^r$Acb9r» thwefore^ wha ieds the impcNFtanae ^ thjs 
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point, will liot think it uii worthy of his ofiice to &tu^j and 
observe every effective means of imparting earneatnesg to his 
Toice or his action- How often is the hearer left aware how 
much more the preacher might effect, were hia tone more exp 
pressive, his empha^s stronger, hb manoer more energetic } 
were he but earnest enough to secure interest in hia thoughts, 
and sympathjr with hb feelings I 

The quiet and placid tenor of a pastor's life, while it fa- 
TOurs his attainments in the contemplation of abstract and re- 
flective truth, is not go conducive to the acquisition of the 
power of earnest and impreasive utterance. He, as a speak- 
erj needs, more than otherSj the aid of express study and 
practice in that art which tends to impart ^action and utter^ 
ance, and the power of speech to stir men's blood,* for great 
purposes* — The player who is faithful to the duties of his vo- 
cation, gives the daily study of successive years, to the pro- 
paration for performing a great part, so as to give effective 
utterance to great sentiments and glowing language. He 
whose express business it has been to render himself expert 
in giving to thought and emotion their appropriate tone, lookj 
attitudej and action, with aU the earnestness of life, feels that 
this very process is one in which careful study and laborious 
practice are perpetually required to ensure success- The 
daily arduous study practised by such men aa Kemble and 
Macready, might well put to the blush many a phlegmatic 
speaker in the pulpit, who seldom passes a tJiought on the 
only natural means of rendering his ministrations inter esthag 
or impressive, 

Ko juster remark was ever made than that contained in 
the answer of the player to the preacher, * We utter fiction 
as if it were truth ; you utter truth as if it were fiction/ Nor 
will thts observation cease to be applicable to the style of the 
pulpit, while a formal and ceremoaious, instead of a living 
and earnest mauner, continues to be associated with it^ as a 
matter of habit, in preachers and hearers. Ko error is more 
general, and no tie is more fatal in ita consequences, than that 
into which young preachers are so apt to fall, — ^that the ela* 
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caAm of tlie pii^t is a pemumeBi fixtom on wkieli ^e p^^ 
6Mial habit of aa indiTichMl is to make bo oncroaefamei^ aad 
that, onoe in the pulpit, a speaks is necesaai^j tied down to 
« eeitain decorons average of manner, never too oaroest to 
di^nrb the repose of established routine. 



FOECE, FEEBIiEaTESS. 

Force, as a tr^t of manner in speaking, is inseparable 
from earnestness. It is a natural attendant on animation. 
It is the invariable characteristic of the speaker who is him- 
self awake to his subject, and whose feelings are interested 
in what he utters. We hear it in the vigour of his voice, in 
the weight of his emphasis, in the strength and fullness and 
impressive power of his tones of emotion ; we see it in the 
manly energy of his action. 

The property of force is not, it is true, an invariable char- 
acteristic of eloquence. There are subjects and occasions 
which quell and subdue force, and which forbid mere loudness 
of voice, or energy of action. But the public speaker who 
does not, on appropriate occasions, rise to impressive force of 
manner, falls short, not merely of eloquent eflfect, but of true 
and manly expression. Freedom, appropriateness, grace, are 
all inferior to this master quality. An energetic speaker will 
force his way to the heart, in spite of awkward and ungainly 
habits. Genuine force is, to sympathy, what necessity is to 
motive ; it sweeps all before it* 

Force is the prime attribute of man ; it cannot be dispen- 
sed with, in the habits of the speaker. No degree of fluency, 

* The ^quence of the Scottish preachw Chalmers^ forms a stnkiBg 
example in point The nncouthness of his broad dialectic accent, and 
his preternatural vehemence of voice and action, are lost in the fervid 
force of that native enthusiasm with which he flings sonl and body into 
his subject and his manner. His whole being is concentrated on hia 
Ikeme j sad he holds hia aodienee, dT whatever class, with the grasp of a 
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or of mere gnice, caa be accepted id its etead* The feeble, 
florid rbetorician never affects his audience beyond the sur-^ 
face of fancy. The preacher whose tnanner h weak, never 
penetrates the beartj or impresses the mind. The prime 
charactenstic of style in man addressing man, on topics of 
vaat concern, must be force* Cuhure may come in^ to mod^ 
ulate that force into fitting and graceful forms. Byt where 
life and &onl are, there must be force. Eloquence persuades; 
hut it also impels and urgesj with irresistible power. 



VEHEMENCE* YIOIENCR 

Genuine force of manner in speaking, rises, indeed, dh 
some occasions to Tehemence itself. The insph^on of a 
etrong emotion does not stop to weigh manner in * the hair- 
halance of propriety ;' it will not wait for nice and icrupulous 
adaptation. The speaker who is never moved beyond a cer* 
tain decorous reserve, will never move bis audience to sym- 
pathy. Force will not be hedged in by arbitrary prescript 
tions. 

It is not less trne, however, that vehemence j being the off- 
Bpring of enthusiasm, is, like its parent, exceedingly prone to 
the evils of excess. There la a bad as well as a good entba- 
Biasm, and J consequently, a had as well as a good vehemence*. 
The genuine inspiration, the true vehemence, isj even in its 
fitrongest expression, like the eloquence which the great on^- 
tor has eo characleristicaUy described as resemblmg * the out^ 
breaking of the fountain from the earth, or the bursting forth 
of volcanic fire f it has the force, but, stiUj the beauty or the 
grandeur, of nature. 

The vehemence of indignation is eometimes one of the 
strongest incitements of eloquence. We trace tbia fact, in 
many instances, in the language of the saered volume, not 
less distinctly than in that of Demosthenes, or Cicero, or 
Chatham p But true vehemenGe never degenerates into vio- 
lence and vociferatioD. It is the force of inspiration,— not of 
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htnzj. It is not manifested in the screaming and foaming, 
Hie stamping and the contortions, of vnlgar excess. It m 
erer manly and noUe, in its intensest excitement : it ele- 
vates,— 'it does not degrade. It never descends to the bawP 
mg voice, the guttural coarseness, the shrieking emphasis, 
the hysteric ecstasy of tone, the bullying attitude, and iht 
eiinched fist <^ extravagant passion. 



GENTLENESS, SPIRIT, TAMENESS. 

The excesses of improper vehemence in delivery, however, 
while they are utterly revolting to humanity and taste, are 
BO excuse for the habitual weakness oi maimer, whic^ ia 
betrayed by speakers of the oppostte character. G«Qt]eoe8% 
U is true, is one of the most efficacious of all the means ci 
persuasion ; and it is nowhere more successfol or more bo* 
coming than in the pulpiU But, as force is not viol^oce, ao 
^either is gentleness tameness. ' He is gende, and not £ftar«> 
ful,* is one of the truest of those just and beautiful ^sciioii* 
ikaticHra which are the charm of the great dramatist, in his 
exquisite delineations of the various shades oi human chai^ 
acter. 

The act of exiN*es6ion, whether it is p^ormed by the voicei 
the eye, or the hand, or by Hoq natural union of them all, de- 
mands a living force. It may be moderate ; but it must be 
8{»rited. It requires that easy and skilful, perhaps |;entl% 
exercise of force, whidi charaeteriaes the dedsive touebes of 
the artffit, and which gives profoin&ace and life to the figures 
of his canvass. It is the farthest thing possible from tame* 
Bess and feeblea^s. Power of expressive utterance, is the 
positive electrieity of the soul ; it implies a percussive foroa 
of will <m the oi^;anic frame ; its natural langua^ is energy 
of voice and gesture. 

The tame speaker wearies his audience, and sends them 
imay IndiflkreBt to any e&et$-*4h^ jioada a me»e faiaak 
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The feeble speaker excites the pity of hia bearers i they sym- 
pathize with the organic weakness under which he seems to 
labour^ and leave the place of assembly, utterly uiiinipressed 
with any feeling but of ootupaasion for the preacher person- 
ally. Had he but exerted bis organs sufficiently to fill with 
]ui voice the building in which be spoke i had he but given a 
liearty emphasis to his utterance, or a manly energy to his 
tones ; had he not allowed himself to ' mutter like the wiz- 
ard behind the wall ;' had he permitted himself the just force 
and decifiioD of a messenger empowered to deliver an author- 
itative message ; — how different might have been the result 1 
His subject might then have penetrated every mind, and im- 
pressed every heart ; his audience might have departed la- 
menting, if anything, their own lack of spiritual hfe, not tho 
leeble s^le of the preacher. 



BOLD^^;ss, tbuditt. 

A reckless boldness of manner, is repulsive in any speakeiy 
and, most of all, in him who addresses his fellow-men on sar 
cred themes. It is utterly at variance with the spirit of gen- 
tile ness and tenderness which was manifested by the preaeh* 
er^s great Exemplar. Yet, owing to the absence of the mould- 
iog influence of true culture, how often is an audience ha- 
rangued from the pulpit in a style of address which implies 
ao respect for the speaker's fellow-beiogs- 

This style is usually characterized by an un governed loud- 
ness of voice, a violent emphasis, an unmitigated vehemence 
of tone, a perpetual sweeping and jerking of the arm, and a 
frequent clinching of the fist. It Is true that such a style is 
crflen the unconscious result of the speaker *s force of convic- 
tion and fullness of feehng, in regard to his subject rather 
than the persons whom be is addressing ; and that the idea 
of a bullying effect in his styles never, probably, occurred to 
Jiim, But one seasonable suggestion from lua tcRchcr at 
jchool, would have sufficed to guard him against this obstacle 
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to Us miMikeBSy by lea^ng him U^ reeogmee t&e dUR^ienoe 
betvreea a manner which mer^ expfemes the exdteoiefit of 
the speaker himsdf, and ^ml which nonkb thk Yerj excite* 
ment into an eloquent effect on otiiers. 

The timid or the ^ffident speaker, on ihb eentritfj, who 
has not, apparenUy, the coorage, or l3ie setf-posaession to M 
tip his Toiee in an audible soond^ and whose hnid seeim ghied 
to his side, and Ms whole body pand3rzed, — 96 ti!i«t he ap^ 
pears a statne-Hke peraonifioition of oonstraint,— ^naveldablf 
ittiparts to the feelings of those whom he a^Mresses a degree 
of the iii^someness mid n»sery under which he himself is la* 
bonring. WhatcTcr he would attempt to saj, becc»9ftes, as ll 
were, frozen in the act of issuing from the mocidiw His arfi% 
if it ever rises to an action, makes but an approach to ges^ 
tinre, and onlj leaves the eje mem sensitire ta the wa&l 
<^it 

The embarrassed speaker, with his suppressed andim* 
p^ect utterance, and cowed, hesitating action, does not even 
fulfil the (»ganic conditions of address ; he faUs equallj short 
of readuttg ear, eye, and heart His matter may be ridi and 
strong,-* Ms compofdtton eloquent; but all is lost for wast 
^ that courage winch a little training and pcac^ce might 
easily inafart, and which would inspire the due bddness ^lat 
^becomes a man addre^ing his fdilow-beings. 

Hime is, undoubtedly, a good as well as a faijdty bc^dneta. 
Hie preacher, tf true to his subject and his hearers, wffl oftet 
have occasion to exert the Conner. It then becomes an ^9*- 
-SMBt oi af^m^riate manner $md just eifect« ^ It is, in such 
^Srosmstances, in^!^>ensable to sinceve feelii^ and title afto* 
qaeaoey Bot less than to good elocution. 



HARSHNESS, AMENITY. 
The toobdd epesik^ is apt to bM to the bad e^ots of s^ 
parent indifference to the presence of his hearers, that of a 
Mfnilsive harshness of T<N«e and a^peot,--^ &i;dt at Timttoa 
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*jikf^erytb)ng like peraua&ive or gcDial effect Sternoesa 
Mid asperity of expreasion preclude the speaker from aceesa 
to the heart, and seal the mind ta his iniiuenee. Yet inad- 
vertent biibit, in the absence of culture, has sometimes stamp- 
ed such a manner on the preacher. 

The t^nergy of such speakers soon becomes vehemence ;■ 
and tbeLr vehemence, apparent anger* Ko wonder that they 
fihonld displease, rather than win their hearers* FaultJi of 
tliis description are usuailj matters of utter nncflnsciousnesa 
to tlie individuals who commit them. They are often the re- 
sults of mere confitittitioiiai austerity and ill-regulated force of 
estpression. Ten minutes of the so much derided practice be- 
fore the looking-glass J would reflect so faithfully to such 
speakers the visible image which they present, that they 
eould not tolerate its associations i and the reform of mien 
and aspect would unavoidably extend its softeoing iniiuence 
to the voice. 

An insipid, eimperlng, blandness of mannerj h certainly a 
very undesirable trait in any speaker* It is peculiarly sdty 
or ridiculous m a preacher ; he is tbe ambassador of Divine 
truth ; and J if he understands his office, is ciotlied with & 
higher dignity than can be conferred by man. His office en- 
titles him to speak as one having authority. 

But the spirit of love which should breathe from the- 
pareacher*a It pa, will diSuse its genial amenity over his whole 
manner* His tones, bia features, his action, will invite, will 
intreaty will persuade, will win Ins hearers, and attract them 
to bis subject The humane and benevolent spirit of his of* 
fice, will be l^ble in every trait of his address. 



THE CULTIVATION OF FORCE, 
Modc^ ofcultwaHng Ihrccm 

The cultivation of elocution with a view to the acquisition 

of 4tte loree of manner, — a etjrle free from all the faults oJT 
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feebleness and tameness, — ^requires a proper attention to 
health and vigour of bodj, as an indispen^ble condition of 
energetic expression in utterance and action. The weak and 
constrained speaker may become effectiye and free, by dae 
exposure and exercise. The flaceid muscle, and the enfee- 
bled nerve, will thus acquire tone ; the voice will become so- 
norous ; the arm energetic ; the attitude firm ; the whole 
manner impressive. 

The sedentary life of the student and the preacher, subjects 
tttem to weakness of body and languor of spirits, and predis- 
poses them to feebleness in voice and action. They need 
double care and diligence, for the preservation of that healthy 
tone of feeling, which alone can ensure energy of habit in ex- 
pressive utterance. 

To such measures should be added a constant resort to all 
the genuine sources of mental vigour ; the attentive study of 
the effects of force in all its natural forms, in the outward 
phenomena of the universe ; in the varied shapes which it as- 
sumes in all the expressive arts, — ^particularly in music, sculp- 
ture, said pmnting, and, most of all, in written language. 

The express discipline of the voice, with a view to ^Jie ac- 
quisition of organic force and vocal power, in the modes pre- 
scribed in the volume on Orthophony, will fully reward the 
Student, by the command which it will ^ve him over his or- 
gans, and the fullness and energy which it will impart to his 
tones. The daily practice of vigorous declamation, aided by 
Ae study of the principles of gesture, as laid down in the 
Elocutionist, will enable the professional speaker to acquire 
that force in action, which is an indispensable part of effective 
and impressive delivery. 



Modes of iubduing €xee$9ive Vehemence. 

The only effectual means of correcting faults of excessive 
force, such as violence, undue boldness, harshness of manner, 
and similar qualities, must be sought in an entire revolution 
of taste and haknts. The speaker whose style is marked by 
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sucli blemishes j must learn to perceive the appropriateness 
and moral beauty of gentleneaSj dignity, catmnesa and com- 
posure of mien aad action, moderation of voice, and araenity 
of manner, in him whoae o£^ce m sacred in aU its associations, 
and whose habitnal expression should breathe the spirit of hu- 
manity and love. 

The unseemly vehemence which degrades the pulpit to the 
level of the popular ai-ena, implies a grievous error of judg- 
ment not less than of taste. It involves a fatal defect in the 
whole mental strncture and character of the speaker himself* 
The sense of fitness and of beauty, must, to such individuala, 
be a matter of acquisition ; it ean be attained only by means 
of attentive study and close observation. Discipline must, in 
such instances, he applied as a corrective to taste and ten- 
dency ; eloquence should be studied in its power to soften 
and subdue ; the heart should be subjected to the calm and 
gentle influence of nature, the tranquil beauty of art, and the 
tender breathings of auch poetry as that of Cowper ; the 
Bpirit should be moulded by the softening touch of refining 
intercourse in elevated social life; a genial sympathy with 
homanity should be acquired by habitual benevolent commu- 
nication with its suflferings and depressions. The speaker's 
vrhole manner may thus be formed anewj and acquire that 
moderation and that mildness which are the characteristics 
of genuine eloquence* 



FREEDOM, COKSTEAINT, RESERVE. 
An indispensable trait of manliness, not less than of elo 
quence, is entire freedom of manner, arising fram due self- 
reliance, and, at the same time, that scli -forgetful n ess which 
Baturally arises from a speaker's interest in his subject. A 
modest estimation of his own powers, a proper respect for 
others, and a profound feehng of the importance of his sub- 
ject, are not iu compatible with perfect ease and self-posses- 
sion* Embarrassment and constraint^ indeed, are not unfre- 
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qnentlj owmg to tbat Taallatioii of attention, wluch allows 
the speaker's mmd to vibrate between the datj before him, 
•nd the conscioasness of his personal relation to it The 
unity of his mental and bodily action, would remain nnim- 
paired, were his whole mind absfMrbed in his theme : the dis« 
tarbing self-consdoos reference would thus be jn^uded^ 
and his manner would be eonc^iti'ated in earnest, impressive 
utterance. 

Freedom, self-possession, and ease of manner, would seem 
to be the natural condition of man addressing man ; and these 
traits would be the spontaneous concomitants of public dis- 
oourse, if education in early Kfe, were properly regulated. 
But this advantage is not enjoyed, in the present forms of 
sehool routine. The exercise of declamation, which is the 
only training prescribed for boys, is too formal and ceremo- 
nious in its style, to lead to free, unembarrassed manner iii 
ftddresB. The subject of his declamation is usually too ab^ 
Btract and general, or of too conventional a character, to per- 
mit the young speaker to identify it with the workings of his 
own mind. The exercise is accordin^y performed in the 
sphit of mechanical routine, as a task to be undergone, — as 
an unmesming ceremony. 

The unnatural position of the juvenile speaker, embarras- 
ses him ; and his whde style is constrained and awkward. 
His voice is smothered by his conscious inability to utter 
aright the sentiments which he is expressing : his emphasis 
is quelled by the conviction that his feelings are unnatural 
to him : his tones, uninspired by genuine emotion, deviate 
into an arbitrary chant : his action becomes, — fnmi the con- 
sciousness that he is performing a part, — ^forced and unnatu- 
ral. The inevitable result of such processes, is, that the hab- 
its of the boy are moulded into forms which indicate con- 
straint as inseparably associated with the act of declaiming. 
At no subsequent stage of education is this association broken 
«p ; and it continues to hang, as a visible load, on the habitu- 
al manner of the professional speaker. 

The injurious effects of mi£^irected education, in this par- 
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ticntar, are frequently perceptible in the elocution of the pnl- 

pit. Tbe preacher often seems, in consequence of these, to be 
going through an ii-ksome process, from which it would he a 
grateful relief to be set free* His suppressed voice, hi a im- 
perfect utterance, his reserved tonea, hi a constmned mien 
and posture, his confined, angular, hesitating, awkward, half- 
executed gestures, all seem to indicate the prisoner of re- 
straint, rather than the voluntary speaker* 

A little preparatory training would save the yoang preach- 
, er from this process of suffering and exposure, and enable him 
to deliver his message with, at least, the due degree of com- 
posure and self-possession. The reserve which diffidence 
throws over the speaker^s manner, is utterly at variance with 
that spirit of sympathy and communication, which is the true 
source of speech. Earnest and impressive address is incom- 
patible with a manner which seems to withhold rather than 
impart the thoughts and feelings of the speaker, — to suppress 
rather than to give utterance to his emotions. The preacher 
dien becomes the messenger who keeps back rather than de- 
livers his message : the man is virtually unfaithful to his 
tmst. His audience leave him unimpressed with the spirit of 
the communication which it was his office to make, and to 
which all bis energies should have been devoted. 

The easy, self-possessed speaker, on the contrary, imparts 
composure by his very manner. Hie flowing speech j and un- 
constrained action, cause his thoughts to glide easily into the 
mind. His unembarrassed and natural utterance finds its 
way immediately to the sympathies of his audience : persua- 
aion dwells on the very accents of his voice : he seems to 
mould the mind at will : he secures the attention by winning 
both ear and eye : his hearers follow the strain of his remarks 
without effort : their complacency with the speaker predisposes 
them to receive the truths which he inculcates. 

An easy^ unconstrained style, in spt^aking, is more depend- 
ent on culture and practice, than is any other ti'ait of elocu- 
tion. Attention and diligence, however, are the only condi- 
tions on which a speaker can become effectually master of 
7* 
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hSmself) ba to outward manner. Earlj edneatkniy if k weM 
what it should be, wodd mould all cultinited men into haUt- 
Hal ease in expresnon, from their fost attempts at speakings 
in boyhood. But our present arrangements at school and 
<x>llege, do not call the individual into practiee often enou^ 
to allow him to feel at home in ^ke act. The process of orit- 
idsing, too, whether it is performed bj the teacher, or devol- 
Ted on the speaker's class-fellows, is customarily linnted to 
the indication g£ some prominent faults, after the exercise is 
over. This practice may prune and repress and diiU ; bot^ 
it never can insfHre and guide and develope and warm and 
invigorate. Its usual effect is to restrain and embarmsg. 
The student feels, in the exerdse of declamation, that he is 
speaking brfore critics, for the express purpose of being critl- 
4^sed. He knows he is not uttering his personal feelings to 
«ympathetic listeners; and his reserve of manner betrays 
"^ &ct of his coiMcious condition. He studies coobess and 
*c(MTectness, rather than earnestness and warmth. He skuas 
ihe natural glow of feeling and expression^ and queaehes rath- 
•er tiian dierishes the spirit of eloquence.* 

Early education ought to exhibit and implant prinoipleB 
which would anticipate and [areclude the growth of £idse hab- 
its. A preventive regimen should be adopted in this, as in 
^very other branch of culture. The office oi instruction is to 
preoccupy the mind, and infuse truth, rather than to eradi- 
•cate error, — to fomi and mould and strengthen the power of 
•exiH-ession, rather than to trim excrescences,^-to inspire gen- 
uine emotion, and to infuse true grace, rather than to correct 
the petty errors of judgment, or check the transient excesses 
•of feeling, and castigate the venial eirors of immature taste* 
These functions, it is true, form a part of the duties of tiie 

* The easy and fluent maimer of students from the Souths forms an 
obvious contrast to the prevalent stiffness and reserve of the local man- 
ner at our Eastern colleges. The difference, in this case, is owing, large- 
ly, to the unrestrained fireedom of styie, which results from the modes of 
Bosthero education, during the early period of lift. 
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faithful teacher. Eut thej are the mere 'mint, anise, and 
camming compared to * the mightier matters of the law,' 

The spirit of finical criticism invariably turns away the 
speaker's atlentioo from his subject to himself. It troubles 
bis mind wiih an embarrassLng self-consciousness, which con- 
etrains fiis manner, and cools hk emotion. 

The professional speaker has to labour under the disadvan- 
tage of a long course of such training. No wonder, therefore, 
that his style should be unnatural and constrained, as a result 
of habit and associatioUi Against such evils the student who 
would form his mauner to a free, expressive characterj must 
necessarily watch, and zealously guard himself by constant 
pmotice. His chief aids will Lie in the attentive study of the 
&eest and most natural of all the forms of expression, those 
which are presented in the peifect products of art, — more paiv 
ticularly those of sculpture and painting. He will be assisted 
by the daily practice of reading and reciting from the freest 
and most flowing language of poetry. He will derive still 
more benefit from accustoming himseh" to the vivid recitation 
of the most natural and expressive passages of the di-ama. 
No exercise in elocution is so conducive to freedom of msLOr 
ner as this.* 

The general effect on the preacher's style of address in the 
pulpity as regards due freedom and facility, is, no doubt, de- 
pendent on the extent to which he accustoms himself to min- 
gle with society, and contract that familiarity with man which 
renders the office of communicating with him easy and spon- 
taneous. The secluded student is little prepared for one main 
office of the ministry, — that of free, unembarrassed utterance. 
Like every other art worth mastering, it requires of every 
individual, culture and practice, as the only conditions on 
which he can attain skiU and faeihty. 

* Tlie nncifnt practice of actiTijT plays at s^^hool iind college^ flud eTtjn 
at professional institutions, wsts founded on a ime impressmu of the im- 
portance of free and natural manner m apeakiu^. 
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VABEETY, MONOTONY. 

Saitiments which possess force and interest to the mind, 
though they sometimes run comparativelj long in one chan- 
nel of feeling and expression, do not pursue an undeviating, 
unvarjing course. Tlie niUural tendency of impressive 
thought, is to call up varied emotions and diversified forms of 
imagination. The appropriate communication of such thought, 
implies, therefore, a varying tone, aspect, and action. Tiite 
thoughts may justify a monotonous manner of expressing 
them. But public address, especially from the pulpit, forbids 
tlie presentation of thread-bare topics and insignificant ideas. 
We pardon these in the lumless movement of unpremeditated 
conversation, but not on occasions when numbers are assem- 
Ued to hear important and impressive truths. 

The popular complaint, therefore, that preachers are d^i- 
dent in variety of manner in their speaking, — although some- 
times an arbitrary objection, founded on a vague and general 
impression, regardless of particular circumstances which may 
fai^pen to forbid variety, — is by no means destitute of founds^ 
tion. Sermons are too commonly written after the fashion <^ 
academic themes on prescribed common-place topics, - Tfa6 
mind of the writer pursues, in such cases, an unexciting, me- 
chanical routine of thought ; his pen betrays the fact in its 
trite language ; and his tones, — ^his very looks and gestures, 
— ^repeat the effect to ear and eye, in flat and wearisome mo* 
notony. 

The defects of early education, which, in other points, are 
so injurious to manner and so destructive to eloquence, reveal 
themselves distinctly here. The speaker in the pulpit carries 
with him the deadening influence of years of false habit and 
lifeless utterance, contracted from the neglect of his style in 
youth ; from the custom of declaiming, in an unmeaning and 
inexpressive way, passages either unintelligible or uninterest- 
ing to him; and, sometimes, from the stiffening effect of the 
arbitrary directions which he has received in the shape of 
formal instruction. The lifeless tones of school reading, are 
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still liauntin^ his ear as aa unconscious Btandard ; and he 
oonsequently observes the beaten round of a uniform force, a 
miiform pitch, and a uniform gait of voicej destitute of ex- 
pression j^ — the primitive lone of no meaning and no feeiingt 
which he inatinetivelj and very jus tl}^ applied in childhood, to 
what he could neither understaod nor feel, — but a tone which 
inveterate habit has made natural to his ear. To such modes 
of voi^^ the pi-eacher not unfreqnently adda a lifeless stillness 
of body, and an insipid Bameneas of gesture, which produce a 
similar effect on the eye to that which his utterance exerts on 
the ear* 

The fault of monotony is, if anywhere, unpardonable in the 
pulpitj where the speaker has the range of the uui verse, for 
his subjects, and the topics of spiritual and eternal life for his 
habitual themes. Why should the elocution of the preacher 
be almost proverbially monotonous ? Why should it ao often 
furnish just ground for the sleepy hearer to devolve the 
fault of his condition on the preacber^s voice ? 

The^ea^y remedy for thia state of matters, lies in the study 
of elocution, and the cultivation of expressive tone and action. 
A knowledge of the principles of audible and visible express 
sion^ will enable the student to trace the natural and appro- 
priate difference of tones j and to identify every mode of utt^ 
ranee with its pecuHar characteristic emotion. It will be 
impossible for him, afterwards, to mbtake a dead level of 
voice for expressive vaiiation. The discipline which the 
study of elocution prescribes, will enable him to acquire that 
command over his organs by which he may eaaUy eacecute 
every iransitioiri and change of expression, which appropriate 
utterance or action requires. He will thus learn to substitute, 
for his pipe with one note, or his harp with one string, the 
natural, varied and powerful effect of man's hving voice, 
inspired hy varied emotion* He wiU be enabled to resume 
something of that vivid effect of bodily attitude and niotion^ 
which made him, in childhood, the envied model of the ora- 
tor, in the freedom, variety, and efficacy of his expressivB 
The ever^vaiyhig style of Scripture will, thenceforth, 
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no longer be vmreiprm&i^^d bj his iat sameness of Toice ; 
the mspkmg hjnm wiH not have its appropriate effect qnendt^ 
ed by the mc^bid illness of his heavy style of reading ; nof 
will his dkoourse any longer operate^ by its ' sleepy tone/ as 
a soothing soponfic. 

The diligent eultiTaticm of his manner, w31 enable the 
preadi^ to breathe life and freshness into all its aspects, $md 
infuse a cc^rresponding effect into his imnistrations. The st^ 
jeets which he presents, will naturally assume their appropri- 
1^ and most striking lights, and fall upon die mind with their 
full force of effect His hearers instead of reiterating the oM 
complaint r^arding the Sabbath, ' What a weariness it is !' 
will leave the sanctuary with hearts refreshed and re'invigo** 
rated, and minds < stirred up' anew to every good woi^ cmd 
every noble purpose. 



earfy culture, in regard to elocution, is, that the style of 
young speakers, is so soon permi^ed to se^e into fixed man- 
nerism. An observer who has opportunity of tracing the 
Sttooessive stages of development in individuals who are sub- 
jected to the eustomaiy routine of education, will perceive 
that the preacher in the pulpit bears, upon his style of delive- 
ry, the stamp of the same characteristics by which he was 
cUstinguished as a youth at cdlege, and as a boy at school. 
This fact, were it the natural consequenoe of tiie growth and 
evolution of individual character and ori^nal tendency,— 
were it a spontaneous product of genius,^ — ^would be not only 
i<derable but positively agreeable, as a trait of elocution. Ti^ 
objection lies in the obvious fact, that the manner is arbitra- 
ry and conventional, — a mere matter of acquired habit,-*-a 
compound result of the influence of academic precedent and 
exaaEi{de, blending with a few accidental peculiarities of per- 
sonal tendency. For the speaker in tiie pu^it is often found 
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MANNERISM, ADAPTATION, APPBOPEIATENESS. 
Oae of the common results of inadequate or misdirected i 
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reading his sennon with precisely the same tones aisd in flee- 
tionSf and the same gestures, with which he declaimed at 
schcMjl, when doing his best to play the juvenile representa- 
tive of Cicero pleading against Yerres, or Chatham rebuking 
the inhumanity of Lord Suffolk » The preaeher maj be dis- 
coursing OEi the worth of the soul, and the vastness of eternal 
interests, aod the danger of tampering with them ; but habit 
haa set so irrevocably the key of hia voice, that the whole aer- 
moo soundsj — sentence for seotence, cadence for cadence, — 
an exact copy of the utterance with which, when a candidate 
for college honours j he read his essay on the rhetorical traita 
of eminent writers. 

The habit of reading and declaiming sentences as such, 
which results from the uniformity of costom at school, con- 
verts every paragraph into a succession of detached senti- 
mentsj each marked by an identical ' beginning, middle and 
end* of tone in the voice ; — no matter what the difference of 
Btyle or of subject, A similar effect is produced on gesture^ 
Action is limited to two or three forms,— perhaps j not even 
more than one, — perpetually recurring, whether the natural 
emotion connected with the language of the sentence be joy 
or grief, complacency or aversion, courage or fear. 

An early culture adapted to the purposes of expression, 
would make the young pupil sensitively alive to the differ- 
ence of character and effect iti the feelings of the heart, as 
expressed in the various tones of the voice, and the diversified 
language of mien and action, in the body* It would convert 
the human organs into so many instruments obedient to the 
BkUful touch ; uttering, with unerring certainty, the exact 
music of each emotion, as it rose in the soul of the speaker. 
It would impart pliancy and grace and power to every mem* 
ber of the corporeal frame, in the act of executing the forms 
in which imagination naturally imbodies the thoughts and 
feelings of the mind, when animated by the spirit of commu- 
nication. Eloquence, in its external shape, would thus re- 
aemhle the natui^al effect of the shifting lights and shades and 
the changing colours of the mental scene^i 
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ElocoUoiiy ware it duly coltiyated, would UmA the e^udent 
thiit tlie perpetual recurrence of one tone, one pitch, ooe 
fivoe, one inflection, one uniform melodj, and one sing-song 
cadence, is as untrue to nature, and to the £acto of languid 
and sentini^it, as ii is false to feeling, and to the ear. The 
fitadj of docution would teach the indispensal^ lesson, liMi 
ooe sentiment inspires one look and action, and another, ano^* 
ther, — that diere is no more truth or oonsisteiicj in asing ona 
movement of the arm, or one attittide of the body, for eYery 
aenftiment and ererj sentence, than there would be in nang 
one form of wcm^ for the structure of every paiod in a dis- 
course. The natural shadings of emotion and ^rmpathy, are, 
in fact, infinitely more diversified in the ai^>ect sskA expres- 
sion of the coantenance and the person of tibe speako-, than 
they can ev^r become in the most pliant phrases of speech. 

The negMgait speaker often justifies fab mannerism, on the 
growid oi personality. Speaking of his promineirt fhidts, ha 
Witt say, ^ This is my natural manner : I like to see individt»* 
ality of style in delivery, as in all other forms of expression ; 
wd dus trait constitutes mine. I cannot change it for anoth- 
er ; because that other, though periu^ better in itself, would 
not be natural to me.' This reasoning would be as sound 
as it is plausible in itsdf and comforting to indolence, were 
habit and nature invariaUy the same in individuals, and were 
manner inevitable and immutable, like Biditer's cast-metid 
king. But manner in expression is the most {Mastic of i^ 
ttogs : it can be moulded, at will, to whatever shape a da* 
dWve resolution and a persevering spirit determine. Atten* 
tive cultivati<m will reform, renovate, and recreate, here, aa 
extensively as elsewhere. It will enaUe ihe individual to 
shake off ^e old and put on the new vesture of habit, and to 
wear it, too, with perfect ease, as the true and the natural garb 
of expression. For all genuine culture is but the cheridiing 
or the resuscitating of nature* 

A good writ^ is recognized by that perfect command of hU 
pea, which enables him to vary his language with his subject ; 
and he is the most suaeessful m wrkten ezpresskm, who can 
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most easifj and efectuallj give the changing aspect of thoiaghl 
its shifdng hue of style. So it is with the good speaker r 
his manner ever varies with his subject : with him, everjr 
passing emotion has its appropriate mode of utterance^ 
He is like the skilful and accomplished performer who- 
ranges over the whole compass of his instrument, and 
forever draws forth new echoes of sympathy from the hearti< 
in response to its changing tones. The natural and effeetiiFer 
WpeskeTy by the eloquence of his varying utterance, infusev 
fi^h life into thought, and affects the soul of his hearers as 
the breadi of morning or of spring. The factitious style aC 
the mannerist, when it is strongly marked, attracts our atten* 
tion to itself, and obscures our impression of his thought ; botp. 
even when it is comparatively weak, it still hangs as a vdl 
betweai the subject and Hie hearer's mind : its tendency is 
not to add but subtract ^ect ; it deducts something from tte 
impression which would otherwise have been made. A man- 
ner well adapted to matter, is not merely a transparent medK 
um : it sheds light on the ofcgeets of the mental scene : it has 
the kindling effect of sunlight on Uie landscape ; it brings out 
into distinct and impressive eSedty the form, colour, and chm^ 
raoter o£ whatever it touches. 

To remove the defects of mannerism, and to secure the ad- 
vantages of adaptation smd af^ropriateness iii delivery, th« 
faker's great aim should be to lose himself in his subject, 
and in every successive part of it^ as it is devdoped in the 
progress of his discourse. His style will thus acquffe its pro- 
per analogy to the sunlight and the shade, the life and the re^ 
pose, the alternate l»illiancy and the depth of effect, whidh 
nature gives when sun and shadow are shiftingover the field, 
in c(HTespondence with the passing cloud. The mannerist 
holds to himself, and to his accidents of personal habit, — aad 
these perhaps quite artificial, — ^rati^er than to the current of 
his thoughts and their natural accompaniment of emotion* 

The speaker who is desirous of possessing the charm of fit- 
ting manner, will train his voice to the genuine utterance of 
overy tone of emotion ; . he uriil endeavour to acquire afi that 
8 
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didpdi wUeh the moat impresnve of bk themes demaod^ ink 
those tones which are the natural es^preasioQ of aol^nnity ami 
awe ; be will onltivate the power of giving Toioe to those 
tlurilling notes of joy and rapture^ in which the ioftj strains of 
saored Ijiics so freqoentlj abound; he will studj the efifeqt 
of force and grandeur and suUimity in swelling the tones 
of peaise and ^uoaph ; he will watch the transitbn to the 
SQbdoed and softened strains of penitence and contrition ; be 
will distinguish the riow movement of pathetic and solemn 
tisotion from the aoeelostted ntterance of cheerful and liveljr 
expression. His outward manner, in attiteide and action, will 
be as various as his voice : he will evinee the inspiration of 
appropriate feeling in the very posture of his frame ; in utter- 
i^the lai^uage of adivation, the slow-moviiig, uplifted band 
viU bespeak the awe imd sotenmitj which pervade bis soul; 
in addressing his Cellow-men iti the spirit of an ambassador of 
Chmt, the gentle yet earnest spirit of persuasive action, ml) 
be evinced io the pleading hand and aspect i he will koowi 
also, hew to pass to the stern and authoHliative mien of there? 
prev^ar of sin ; be will, on due occasions, indicate^ in his kind* 
Kag lodL and rousing gesture^ the mood of him who b em* 
powered and commanded to summon forth all the ener^ee 
of the bnman soul; lus subdued and chastened addeess will 
aarry the sympathy of his s{Hrit into the bosom of the moucor 
or ; his moisting eye and his genUe action will maojfest 
bis teildefliess £qf ths sofiferiog : bis whole soul will, in « 
void, become legible in his features, in his attitude, in the 
ai^Mresflive eloquence of his band ; his whole sty4e wUl be felt 
lo be that of heart communii^ with heart* 

The mannerist in speaking is often cut off from the possi* 
bihty <^ attaining tQ the effects of genuine eloquence, by the 
iai^propnat^oiess of bis fixed habit to the language and the 
sentiment which he is uttering. Mannerism is usually the 
predominance of one trait, which has more or less exclusive 
character atbu^ied to it The v^ement mannerist, aocord- 
ingly, when addressing the suierer whose heart is weUraif^ 
ocQ^wd under the wdght of calamity, jars the whole sympar 
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thetic nature of his hearer, hj the inappropriate and revolt^ 
ing violence of his tone and action. His very eoDaolatiooa 
may asanme the expression of scolding. The feeble manner- 
ist, when employed to arouse an assembly from flpiritual su- 
pineness, soothes them to sleep by his lifeleaa bumming tone, 
and the sway of his wayingj spiritless action* 

One of the most obvious traits of mannerismf and one 
which nothing but the assiduous practice of elocution can do 
away, is that mode of utterance which is, in popular phrase, 
called ' a tone/ The fault implied hy this term, consists in 
the continual recurrence of a particular mode of voice, in em- 
phasis, inflection, cadence, or * expression,** hut, moro fre- 
quentlyj in the ' melody/f or peculiar notes, which character- 
ice a speaker's vocal habits. 

This species of manneri!^m in speech, has been expressly 
designated by Dr, Rush, the great analyst of elocution j as a 
' drift* or obvious tendency of voicCj in the effect of one re- 
peated trait of utterance, on the ear. Every passion, or 
strain of emotion, has a dicJtinctive * drift,* — a tendency to re- 
peat certain qualities of expression ; and the effect arising 
from change of direction in * drift/ by the natural shifting of 
the vocal current, with every new emotion, in successive paa* 
sages, constitutes a marked pecuharity of aaimated, true, and 
expressive style, — alike in oouversatioD, in reading, and in 
public speaking. 

The fault of mannerism in utterance^ substitutes^ for this 
appropriate variation of voice, an arbitrary recurrence of 
eoundj not authorized or required by the nature of the emo- 
tion which, in a given passage, ought to set the key and guide 
the style. The reader, in t^nsequence of this faulty uttera 

* The peculiar effet:t oifedinQ, or euu^iim^ on the voice ^ flfl when w© 
Bpt^ak of the ions, ofanger^ or of pity. 

t The effect of aotind as dt^pcDding on tlie suoccssjion of no^e* whit.li the 
voice execntea in a given strain, clausci or phrase Thusj aice ia charac- 
terized by the recurrence of low notes, and inclines to moxioUm^ ; jc/^^ trar 
verses ttc scale, froni lorn to high^ and fmoni high to iou\ and is mflJ-ked by 
van^^ ; internx/ation elides vp the scale i and the cadmt^ of a sentence 
glides do/wnvxffd. 
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not the meaning and spirit of his aiithor^s laogoage, bai the 
•ODg of his own arbitrary and accidental habit. He does nol 
flange the character of his utterance, with the varying s^ti- 
ments of the oomposiUon ; but while the most striking changes 
of feeling are obviously indicated in the phrases which be is 
enunciating, he continues to repeat his identical mekMly, with 
oo attempt at variation. He goes on executing, with uade- 
viating precision, one and the same inflecti(xi at every com* 
ma, and one and the same cadence at every period,— be the 
•ense or the feeling of the sentence what it may. His vdoe 
k like a hand-organ set to but one tune : it may be kepi go- 
ing by the hour, the day, or the year; yet it will give out 
but the same succession of sounds. 

A ready ear may catch a preventive lesson, as regards thii 
Iknlt, by listening to the natural variations of voice, in oonver- 
■ation, and thus enable the reader to mould his utterance to 
div««iiy of ^kcL But empiric methods imply no definite 
aad eertam turns, and consequently no sure results. The 
vender or the spei^er who aims at the style of conversation, 
as his model, if he succeeds in bringing his vocal hal»ts oat 
of m^hanical and unmeaning ^ drift,' — if he frees himself 
from the formalities of a mere < reading tone,' — ^is apt, on the 
dher hand, to acquire that characteristic < drift' of mere ccm- 
versadonal style, which is, literally, a < talking tone,' — too 
versatile, too vivacious for the dignity of public reading or 
•peaking, — and fit only for easy and careless communicadon 
1^ the fireside. 

The power of applying musical distinctions to the varying 
sounds of the voice, will be of great service to the reader, by 
rendering his ear discriminating as to vocal effect. But the 
modes of voice which come under the special cognizance of 
elocution, must be studied by themselves, in exact detail, by 
all who wish to acquit themselves thoroughly to the duty of 
public speaking. The close analysis which Dr. Rush has 
exemplified in his Philosophy of the Voice,* enables every 

* The manual of Orthophony, prepared by Mr. Murdoch and the au- 
thor of this volume, contains a practical exposition of Dr. Bush's system. 
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stadent who iB willing to take the pains, to become expert in 
the dh crimination and exeoution of every point of vocal ex- 
pression , Tiie application of the elementary distinctions ex- 
hibited in that treatise, will effectually remove every trait of 
racLltious manner from voc^ habit in elocution* 



INDIVIDUALITY OP ItANKEB. 

Mannerism in delivery not unfreqnently passes for the real 
excellence of individuality in Btylcj — a trait which, so far from 
posseasing any artificial character, is the expression of spon- 
tacneoas life and eloquence- But thia feature of expressive 
power, is, like many others j depressed by the deadening infiti- 
ence of formality and routine ia education. Boys at school 
are left to sink into one uniform mould, in their habits of ut 
terance and action ; their exercises possess so little life and 
interest to their minds, that to perform such tasks with nata- 
ral spirit J and as a part of their own mental action and expe- 
rience, is impossible- Juvenile declamation, accordingly, 
wears, in most instances, the second-hand air of a thing done 
as others do it, and because others do it. It ig allowed to 
consist of a certain unmeaning loudness of voice, a singing 
and swelling utterance, and a given upraising of the handj — 
all be^ng the stamp of preficription, and habit, and average 
style- The formality , indeed, of the usual staple of language 
in declamation, seems, of itself^to prescribe just each uniform 
manner in every speaker ; there is nothing in it which spcakg 
to the heart of the individnal, and brings out the inner man, 
with bis own pecuUar tones, and looks, and actions. 

Could teachers and parents be content to let boys utter 
their own sentiments in their own language^ the result of ex- 
ercises in speaking would be very different from what it ia. 
Boys would, in that case, speak as boys, not as * potent, grave, 
and reverend* seniors. Every javenile speaker would give 
hia heart to bis work, and would bring out his own manner^ 
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The teacher would then take his true plaee bb a friendlj 
guide, prompter, and aid, not as a cool critic and ex-^^ott^faet» 
executioner : he would assist the piipil in bringing out his 
native impulses of thought and feeling, in fmrms adapted to 
his own nature. Speaking would thus become a spontaneous 
and pleasurable function of the individual ; habit would grow 
into natural and accordant forms, revealing the -genuine men- 
tal life that laj under them. 

The prevalence of neglect and perversion, in our customa- 
ry modes of education, suffers every youth, as he enters a 
{4ace of instruction, to be cast into the academic RK>iild, and 
«ome out precisely like the rest He carries with him, ac- 
cordingly^ into subsequent stages of life, Uie impress which 
he has thus rec^ved : the school tone, 8(»newhat deepeoed 
jmd amplified, and the school gesture, somewhat ftrengtkenec^ 
9iay dcMurly be traced in the man, even at the hunt and in the 
imlpit. 

The effects of neglect and of erroneous training, are cob* 
4picuous in the prevalence of uniformity of manner among 
elergymen. The act of delivering a discourse is iq>parently, 
in many cases, a process of repeating certain prescribed tones 
■and gestures which every individual is expected to go through 
yery much like all others. The natural diversity of temp^> 
junent and character, is not, — to judge by appearances,— 
considered an appropriate element of effect 

A good speaker, it is true, will always merge himself in 
liis subject, and never obtrude himself at its expense. But 
thought, even the most abstract, when it passes into expres- 
sion, is, like the purest water, naturally subjected to the tinge 
of the channel through which it fiows. The individuality of 
the man should never be lost in the formal function of the 
speaker. There is no law of necessity that every sermon 
should be a succession of low and hollow tones, false inflec- 
tions, mechanical cadences, and stereotype gestures; — the 
whole manner so proverbially unnatural, that, among juvenile 
dasses at school, when one pupil would sum up, in one ex- 
.pressive wcnrd, his criticism on a fellow-pupil who has spoken 
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m a heavy, uniform sjle, he sajs of him, * He does not apeak, 
he preaches.' 

The Biiidj of elocution, if it were duly attended to, aa a 
part of early education, "would enable the young spe^er to 
recognize and trace the Batural differences of manner, which 
ought to exist in individuals, in their modes of applying the 
same general principles. The genuine characteristics of ex- 
press ton, are so numerous and varied, that they affbi*d vaat 
scope for the natural diversity of action, in different mental 
and physical constitutions* The elements of effectj blended 
in one expressive tone, amount sometimes to more than six 
or eight, even in the unstudied utterance of a person utterly 
illiterate. The temperament and tendency of an individuate 
therefore, may well be expected to cause him to lean to one 
more than others among these elements* 

The enunciation, for examplcj of the phrase of devotional 
addreasj " Lord !" may receive its reverential effect, in the 
utterance of one speaker, from its deep and solemn pitch, 
chiefly ; in that of another, from its majestic fullness and 
swell ; in that of a third, from its prolongation and slowness 
of sound ; whilst all these properties may still be traced uni- 
ted in the style of each ; withthia distinction, only, that while 
one quality preponderates in one speaker, another may in an- 
other. A similar remark applies to gesture^ Constitution 
and temperament may incline one speaker to one shade of 
difference in the line or the force of an action, and another to 
another ; and yet both may coincide in the general style and 
effecL 

Our prevalent modes of education permit all individual 
tendencies to be swallowed up in one engulfing routine of 
neglect or prescription* The preacher, therefore, under the 
influence of such eariy training, comes before us divested of 
that native originality of manner, which is so distinctly felt 
aa the eloquence of private communicationi To recover big 
individuality, be must reform and renovate his whole style of 
fipeaking, so as to let his own nature shine through it. In 
address, heart * only ia the loan for^ lieca^. But how seldom 
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em im tbrob boMt ttetrngk the eoydbpiiig Mds of ftbe ai^ 
fonnal habit I 

The prea^er who wodd soocesifoflj discharge the doty of 
life <yAee, must acqirire die power of Uirowing his p^rsomi 
tharacter idCo hb manner. Mere eloeation is a poor sahsti- 
ttMe for the tiving sympathy of sool in the man who aidre8<> 
«es US. The former, eren whai it is peifect, gains only at- 
lairadon : the latter wuis the whole heart, and conrinees Ite 
fenlind, at once, of the iq)eaker's sincerity, and of the troth ef 
what he otters. 

We hear, sometimes, a jast complaint of the influence and 
tendency of ceremony in rdigion. Bat no robing or costame 
so ^fectually enwraps the sonl, as a ceremonious tonoy^irhidk 
tiflers to the ear the langoage of the office and sot of the man. 



DIGNITY, FAMUJARITY. 

Man*s upright form and noble stature are natnrally attend- 
ed by dignity in movement and action. An erect attitade, a 
lofty carriage, a commanding air, are characteristic even of 
the savage who spends his days in little else than asserting 
bis dominion over the bmtes, or communicating with his fel- 
lows whose habits are but a littk more elevated than those of 
the animals which they hunt Civilized life, by its enervat- 
ing influence, brings down the erect and heroic mien, and the 
fearle^ demeanour, which are natural to man, while con- 
sciously sufficient to himself, and independent of factitious 
support The courtesy and the condescensions of refinement, 
bring along with them tameness and feebleness in manner 
and in character : a bland and flexible exterior takes, in the 
forms of conventional habit, the place of the manly and ma- 
jestic port of nature. 

The transition from childhood to manhood, is attended 
with similar effects on the aspect and deportment of the hu- 
man being. The unconscious, unabashed child exhibito, 
oftehy the noblest forms of attitade and action. The sehool- 
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boy loaea his self-possessionj and shrinks and cowers, la the 
eonBciousneas of being observed : he lacks the decision, the 
firmness^ and the dignity of manner, which h^ possessed in 
earlier lifet when mingling with his equals and companions. 
The beaiing of the youtb gives stiil stronger evidence of be- 
ing vitiated by self-consciousness, and overweening regard for 
the estimation of others. The speaker, who, in the maturity 
of manhood, addresses bis fcUow-beings, manifests, not un- 
frequently, in his crest-fallen air, in hia hesitating utterance 
and embarrassed actions, his want of conscious elevation and 
power, and betrays the fact tlmt he does not approach the 
task with a manly reliance on himself and his subject- Sdf* 
respect seeras to desert him, when subjected to observaUon : 
his nature appears to shrink, rather than to expand, with tha 
eircnmsUDces in which he is placed. 

Eloquence, the resnlt of expressive power, is a thing unat- 
tainable in such a situation; for eloquence implies freedom, 
manly firmness, and forc^, a genuine moral couragf?, a con- 
scious elevation of soul, a positive inspii^tion of mind. It 
presupposes that the speaker stands, for the moment, abov© 
those whom he addresses, for the very purpose of lifting them 
up to the level of bis own views, and inspbring them with Ufl 
own feelings. The persuasive condescension of the orator is 
never incompatible with the native majesty of man« 

The preacher, more than any other speaker, should evince 
a just consciousness of the noble nature of his commission. 
Haughtiness, undoubtedly, or arrogance of manner, is utterly 
incompatible with the meek spirit of the Cbiistian minister- 
But a due sense of the dignity of his office, should breathe aa 
air of genuine nobleness into all his expreission. It should 
equaUy forbid a disturbing and degrading consciousness of the 
presence of his fellow-men, and an unbecoming remissness or 
famiJiai-ity of manner, on his own part, by which he migh t 
eeem to let down his just self-re spect^ or hiiS regard for the 
sacred function which he is called to perform. 

One mode of address by which the pulpit isiowered in the 
estimation of the world, is that undignified familiarity of tone, 
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mhkik Bome preaohers assume, tinder the impression that such 
a maimer is the proper way to be easy and nataral in utte- 
Mioe, and thus to gain access to the minds of their hearers. 
The line, in dnch cases, is not drawn between conversation 
and mere talk,— miwh less between private and public con- 
versation. SimpliciQr, naturalness, and directness of style^ 
flill demsmd an analogy to serious and elevated conversation, 
in the utterance of the preacher. But the dignity of the pul- 
pit fbrbids all tafting familiarity and slipshod ease which bon- 
^r on carelessness of air and manner. The saeredness of 
association wi^ which the place and the man are invested, 
shotdd be Mt by the preacher, not less than the people, as a 
baivier of sanctity against ev^ freedom wUch tends to dese- 
erate the pulpit 

The leaning and lounging attitudes, and the slack, fameiliar 
gestures in which some preachers permit themselves to in- 
didge, bear teore resemblance to the air of the toil-worn rus- 
tic, resting his wearied frame on the fence-ndl, as he chats 
with his neighbour at the dose of the day, than to the de* 
IKyrtment of one who is or should be fulfilling a nobl^ fune- 
ikftk than was ever imagined in the highest conceptions of the 
aoeietit omtor. It is true that dignity is not stifibess, nor de- 
Mnim constraint. Bui some speakers in the pulpit seem 
never to have drawn ^le Mne that separates ft^dom from 
A^gence and slovenliness of manner, ease and self-posses- 
sion from low familiarity and nonchi^mce. If there is one 
Ijiot on earth where the stamp of vulgar habit and assodiUioa 
is disgusting, it is the piilpit) which even the grossest minds 
ape incMned to regard with veneration. Nor is it going too 
far, to assert that nothing has so strong a tendency to dimin- 
kh the proper infioence of the pulpit, as the remissness of its 
occupant, regarding the first requirements of personal dignity 
in him who conducts the office <^ public worship, and pre- 
sents, for the time, the living impersonation of religious sen- 
timent* 

* The slovenly habit of former years, of allowing the hand to r^x>6e 
inihepodL6t|ii8edto extend, itself to some pulpits. A negative role of at- 
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A few hours* attention to the subject wonld enable the 
preacher to recognize the appropriate traits of becomiag dig- 
nity and elevation of manner^ and to avoid habits which are 
offensive to the general sense of propriety, not less than to 
refined taate* A single glance at the mirror in his room, 
while the speaker waa at practiccj would be the most effectn^ 
al admonition to guard against tho^e wri things of the body, 
noddings of the head, and jerkings of the arm, which degrade 
the preacher into the free and easy debater at a cluh-meeting. 
A few weeks* study of the principles of gesture, would open 
up to the mmd a whole world of association, and of law and 
principle, regarding attitude and action. It would mould the 
speaker's whole outward man anew, and, at least, out o6f the 
glaring errors of habit^ if it did not inspire appropriaten^a 
and grace. 

The stately dignity of deportment, which, in former years, 
was the distinguishing trait of the Christian gentleman and 
accomplished scholar, in the pulpit, ha^ passed away with the 
noble race of men who exemplified its effects. The polish of 
private life from which it sprung, has, to say the leasts obvi- 
ously declined. But the change leaves something wanting 
to the heart The authoritative mien of the old divine, had, 

titude isj in 3II fonu^ of address, tliat die speaker's rij^bt hand should be 
by his side^ when not raised in gcaturCt as die totj dropping and the still- 
ness of the band are properly parts of the effect of gestiire. The act of 
addreafling a public assembly, impUes that the speaker h in posse&Hion 
of sufficient healtJi and strength to Htaud ou bU fe«t, aud to support his 
own weiglit. It f^^rbidSi diiereforc, the sbtgg^b luibit of leaning on sur- 
rounding object?* Digtiitj of cflrringe forbids eiiuaUj ilie indolent air 
produced by resting one hand on tbe side, on the back, or anywhere on 
the speakcr^a pcraon- Convenience and freedom of manner a,l!ow the 
left hand to repose on or near the speaker's notes, so as to csecntCi when 
needful, the indispensahle act of turning tJio leaves. But nothing can 
warrant the unsceTOly^ uncouth, and awkward habit of supporting tlie 
body with eAch band resting on one side of tbe cushion, or that of repos- 
ing with one elbow embedded in it. The former trick leadsj unaToida- 
blyi to the consummatton of ungainly appeamnce, by rendering it neciM- 
aary ihat^ when the speaker becomes earnest, he should manifest it by 
wriggling hia Yertebrd colnmn, instead of cheybig naturc'a iaW| and uma^ 
his hand in gesture- 
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perhsps, something in it of tbe arrogance of office. Bnt in 
taking away the oonyen^nal doTation of manner, we hare 
removed with it, a portion of genuine dignity. The reforma- 
tion which has ' popularized' the pulpit, has lowered its tone> 
and limited its influence on the preacher as well as on the 
pec^le. 



FORMALITY, PRIMNESS, RIGIDITY. 

Oie effect of manner, whidi impairs the life of pulpit ek>^ 
qnence, is formality of style. A professional, oeremonions 
intonation, and a technicd, measured solemnity of mien and 
action, are the characteristics of this mode of delivery. The 
speaker's whole aspect, his voice, and his gestures, are, in 
consequence of this fault, thrown, i^>parently, into a mechan- 
ical mould which has left its impress on the whole man, and 
prevents the possibility of his expressing himself with a nat* 
nral, life-like effect 

Preachers of this class are distinguished by a marble fix*> 
edness of features, an habitual upturned eye, a heavy, hollow, 
and uniform tone, a rigid and laborious style of movement 
and action. This stereotype manner precludes everything 
like adaptation to change of circumstances or of subject The 
man becomes, in such cases, too much of an automaton, to 
impart spiritual or intellectual life to others. He kills rather 
than awakens sympathy : he renders himself incapable of 
arousing or interesting the mind. His fixed formality of 
manner converts devotion into ceremony, and worship into 
soulless routine : it renders preaching an unmeaning and un- 
profitable piece of custom. 

Solemnity and decorum are, undoubtedly, the aim of the 
speaker, in all such instances of manner. But the mechani- 
cal and laboured style, and the literal character of the whole 
affur, produce, unavoidably, an exterior rather than an inte- 
rior ^fect The origin of the fault of formality, seems to be 
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ibe general impression, stamped in earlj life, that the pulpit 
is necessarilj associated with certain looks and tones. Th^ 
preacher himself yields unconscioasly to the influence of sacb 
impressions, and complies with it, in his manner of speakings 
The result is that he moulds his style into a decorous gravity,, 
or a deep solemnity, more than into an earnest and living ex* 
pression of his personal sentiments. He assumes, uninten- 
tionally, an air and an utterance which are not, property",, 
his own, but part and parcel of his profession. 

The study of elocution prescribes the easy and certain rem- 
edy for such habits, by accustoming the speaker to analyze 
his tones, and trace distinctly the difference between the mode 
of voice which betrays a factitious utterance, and that wMeh 
comes warm and true from the heart, with the inspiration of 
the moment fresh upon it. The preparatory discipline in elo- 
cution would enable the student to awaken and vivify hit- 
voice, and modulate its expression into the natural variations 
of personal feeling, without which there can neither be life 
nor eloquence in speech. 

Formality, in the case of some speakers, assumes the fee- 
ble form of primness of manner, with its sparing voice, pre- 
cise articulation, nice emphasis, fastidious inflection, meagre 
tone, and mincing gesture. This prudery of style is not un- 
frequently exemplified in the pulpits of New England, in con- 
sequence of the anxious precision and exactness of habil 
which are so general as local traits. The speaker's whole 
manner seems, in consequence of this tendency, to be weigh- 
ed and given out with the most scrupulous and cautious re^ 
gard to rigorous accuracy of effect in petty detail. Elocution 
becomes, in such cases, a parallel to the transplanted tree^ 
trimmed of all its natural life and beauty, and, for the time,, 
resembling, in its quaintness and rigidity, rather a bare pole^ 
than a product of vegetable nature. 

The result of such a manner is to anatomize and kill feel^ 

ing, — ^not to inspire it : the head is, in this way, allowed to* 

take the place of the heart. Exact discrimination and subtle 

nicety of intellect, preponderate, usually, in the effect of such 

9 
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speaking on the hearer : hia affections are left nnmoved ; he 
is unconscious, throughout the discourse, of one manlj im- 
pulse or strong impression. The prim, guarded, neutralizing 
manner of the preacher, seems, in such instances, the appro* 
priate style of coldness and scepticism, rather than of a warm 
and living faith. 

The fault of undue precision of manner, may be traced 
partly to the influence of undue anxiety about mere literal 
exactness, partly to the absence of manly force and indepen- 
dence of character, and partly to faulty education, which has 
led the speaker to pay more regard to the effect which he 
produces on the understanding and the judgment, than that 
which he exerts on the moral sympathies of his audience.* 
The last of these influences accustoms the school-boy to pre- 
cision and point of emphasis, and speciality of inflection, more 
than to earnest energy of utterance and impressive emotion. 
Early habit, thus directed, leads the student and the preacher 
to a corresponding mode of address, and involves all the de- 
fects of an over-pruned manner, with its unavoidable results 
of cool and fastidious preciseness, which offers nothing to the 
heart, and therefore leaves undone the great business for 
which the preacher addresses mankind. 

Formality of manner in speaking, is sometimes caused, in 
part, by an unbending rigidity of habit, which is plainly legi- 
We in the unyielding features, stiff postures, and stiff gestures, 
of some preachers. These faults of habit in address, are 
partly owing to false impressions regarding manly firmness 
and dignity, partly to the want of free and genial and exten- 
sive intercourse with the world, and partly to an early culture 

* An impressive lesson on the futility of mere preciseness, used to be 
given by a popular lecturer on local peculiarities of character, to his 
audiences at the West, in a humorous delineation, in which two worthy 
Eastern deacons were represented as discussing, at great length, and 
with much earnestness, the comparative significance of the synonymous 
terms rules and regulations. The partie?, after much expenditure of 
logic, "concluded upon the whole, that ^ruks^ would best a^ly to a 
canal, and * regulations ' to a railroad^* 
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deficient In the means of imparting flexibility and grace to 
tlie mental and bodily faculUes. 

It is a matter of frequent observation among the people of 
other countries, and a fact noted also by English writers, 
themselves, that the characteristic manner of the English, it 
ungainly and rigid, in comparison with that of other naticms* 
A sullen taciturnity of habit, a surly brevity of reply, a con- 
strained stiffness of posture and motion, and a confined, reluc- 
tant gesture, are the predominating national traits in daily- 
intercourse. The New Englander seems to inherit a fuU 
share of the hereditary stiffness and constraint, though not of 
the taciturnity and bluffness of the family stock. This fea- 
ture of the common lineage, becomes haughtiness in the En- 
glishman. But in the New Englander it degenerates into 
mere rigidity and unmeaning stiffness. 

A genial early culture, and a wide intercourse with man- 
kind, tend equally to render th^ human being plastic and fiexi- 
ble : they give him the power and the spirit of self-adi^tation ; 
they give him ease and fiuency in address, and the power of 
eliciting sympathy from others. But the general defect of 
established modes of education, is that, from the absence of 
due provision for the development of man's social and moral 
nature, youth is left destitute of appropriate aids to the forma- 
tion of exterior manner in the daily communications of pri- 
vate life, and in the function of public speaking. 

Hence it happens that we so often see the juvenile speaker 
on the academic stage, rigid in posture, and awkward in move- 
ment and action. The want of early training leaves him ut- 
terly deficient in the natural ease and grace of a cultivated 
and polished youth. His body seems nailed to the floor, his 
members galvanized into metallic stiffness, his head ^ued to 
his neck, his eye motionless in its socket, his arm pinioned to 
his side. His whole visible mien and movement are those of 
an ill-adjusted machine. His voice, too, possesses the same 
'inflexible character, in its monotonous utterance. 

A degree of this style continues to exert its injurious infla- 
enoe on the college student and the professional man. A 
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rigid, inflexible air, and a mechanical stiffness in gesture, are, 
accordingly, in many instances, the habitual style of the 
speaker in the pulpit. These faults unavoidably attract the 
Attention of the audience to the preacher's personal manner, 
more than to his subject ; as a messenger of ungainly, rigid 
manner and aspect, presents himself, rather than his message, 
to those whom he accosts. And, even when the mind has 
become somewhat enured to the fault of manner, there is still 
a hinderance caused by it, in regard to any effectual access to 
the feelings. Men naturally refuse to yield the sympathy of 
the heart to a speaker whose manner is so inappropriate in 
point of judgment and taste. The stiff attitude and inflexible 
features do not solicit and win attention ; and the rigid arm 
and rigid hand are incapable of executing a motion which 
shall come as an appeal to the heart 

Th^ correctives for rigid habit in a speaker's manner, are, 
in part, to be sought in the cultivation and refinement of taste, 
by which the mind is guarded against every uncouth and re- 
pulsive effect in expression. An excellent remedial influence 
will always be derived from habitual contact with the ease 
and polish of elevated society. The meliorating influence of 
the fine arts should ever be solicited by the student whose 
purpose is to addict himself to public speaking. But the ex- 
press study of gesture, as a part of elocution, will exert the 
most direct influence on manner and habit It will lead the 
student to discern the character and effect of every attitude 
and action of the body. It will teach him that there is no 
escape from the impression which external manner produces; 
that the speaker who neglects this part of elocution, incurs the 
effects of inappropriateness and awkwardness, and, sometimes, 
of self-contradiction, in the discrepance between the style of 
his gesture and the language of his tongue ; that he who flat- 
ters himself with the hope of escaping inapppropriate manner 
by avoiding action, gives, by his statue^ike and motionless 
posture, the lie to any earnestness betrayed in his voice. 
Earnestness warms and impels the heart ; and, by the law of 
our constitution, the same nerve which ^ows and quivers at 
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Ihe fountain bead tbrills idong the arm to the expressive hand, 
and solicits its action. The rigid spef^er who attempts to 
counteract this effect, kills, equally, his own emotions and 
those of his audience : he destroys the natural character of 
communication, and defeats its purposes. 



PROPRIETY OF MANNER. 

Nothing so effectually prevents the existence of eloquence 
in a speaker's manner, as a fastidious primness in his style of 
utterance and aetion, which hems him in on every side, and 
allows him no latitude of tone or scope of expressive action. 
There can be no interest felt in the address of a preacher 
whose whole elocution is so pruned and pared that it is utterly 
destitute of the natural freedom and exuberance of life. 

It is not less true, however, that if there is any form of pub- 
lic speaking, in which a strict regard to propriety is demanded, 
it is that of a discourse delivered from the pulpit The com- 
parative freedom of manner in the accustomed forms of gene- 
ral society among us, ought to inspire a noble dignity of ad- 
dress, in our public speakers. Its actual effect, however, on 
individuals, is often to create an indifference, or even reckless- 
ness of deportment, which is anything but appropriate, in con- 
nection with sacred oratory. 

The following is as literal a delineation as the writer's 
command of words enables him to give of impressions re- 
ceived by him, from the manner of an eminent preacher. At 
the appointed hour for commencing service, the minister came 
bustling along the aisle, — ran rapidly up the pulpit steps, and, 
on entering the pulpit began rubbing his hands in compliment 
to the cold air of the wintry morning,— dashed open the 
leaves of the Bible, — rattled off a few verses in the style of the 
most violent hurry, calling out the words in rapid succession, 
— ^implored a blessing on the services in nearly the same 
style of voice, — read the hymn after the fashion of a lively 
paragraph in a newspaper,^-called out a prayer in which 
9« 
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tiverj portioQ — adoration, Gonfession, thanksgiviBg, and peti- 
tion, all alihey bad no slight resemblance to tbe style of iiiili- 
teaj command or of a popular barangue. Hie sermon, in its 
bold, rapid, and vehement style, was eloquent with the tones 
of the most indignant invective, accompanied by the effects of 
fthe most arrogant and dogmatic expression of bead, eye, and 
person. The speaker's whole manner imbodied the language 
of natural signs, in a style so marked and fierce, that a 
phrenologist would have found bis eye instinctively wandering 
over tbe surfaces of tbe preacher's head to trace its associated 
indications in the regions of ' combativeness ' and 'self- 
osteem,' in confirmation of bis theory of human tendendes. 
The moral proprieties of tbe pulpit, are not, it is true, very 
4>ften violated to this extent. Yet we frequently hear tones, 
in the exercise of devotion, which the ear is accustomed to 
recognize as those of deciding, ordering, and commanding, 
rather than of supplicating. We hear, sometimes, a strain, in 
prayer, which reminds us rather of familiar talking than of de* 
Totion ; we bear, soinetimes, in a sermon, tbe tone of domes- 
tic scolding ; and we see, occasionally, in the speaker's man- 
ner, the frown of personal anger, and the clinched fist of the 
popular partizan. 

AH these undeniable indications of misdirected and un- 
modified habit, are unintentional, — ^in effect, at least They 
are the natural results of unrestrained and 4indisciplined vio- 
lence of personal tendency in tbe individual : they are, to 
him, but the expressions of earnest feeling. Yet could a 
friendly hand present to tbe speaker's eye, in one of his par- 
oxysms of excitement, the reflection of his own countenance 
And figure in a mirror, he would need no other monitor to re- 
mind him, that how natural soever these results of emotion 
might have become in his own habits, or innocuous to himself 
personally, they are grossly immoral in their effect on others. 
A very moderate degree of attention to tbe study and prac- 
tice of elocution, would assist speakers of this stamp to subdue 
the voice to the tones of decency, and tbe person to the aspect 
of decorum, and to win the hearers whom they otherwise dis- 
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gmt and repel. The discipline of elocntion, in its connecticm 
with the pnlpit» if it is true to its purposes, suggests to the 
q>eaker, that, in sacred oratory, the chasteping spirit of Chris- 
tian meekness, is ever a most eloquent though silent effect 

Many preachers, whose temperament and habit secure 
them from the nu>ral improprieties of manner, fail in the due 
observance of that species of propriety, which has been termed 
obedience to the code of minor morals. The legion of negli* 
gent, not to say low, personal habits, which defective early 
education, at home, leaves so generally prevalent among us, 
as a people, are by no means excluded from the pulpit It may 
be sufficient, here, to allude to the Scottish preacher stopping, 
in the midst of his discourse, to regale his nostrils with their 
wonted portion of snuff, as finding his ' pendant' in the picture 
of our own Southern preacher attending, in the face of his 
o(H)gregation, to the nauseating process which necessity or 
habit entails on the chewing of tobacco. We forbear, likewise, 
to enlarge on the gross offisnces committed against decency, 
in the not unusual act of combing the hair with the fingers, 
daring the intervals of active duty ; — the public exhibition 
aaui display of the handkerchief which has just been employed 
to prove its very serviceable character in cases of catarrh ; — 
the tooth-pickings and nail-cleanings, which are sometimes 
deferred to be done in the pulpit ; — the copious indulgence 
in coughing and expectoration, which is often more a neces- 
sity of habit than of disease ; the lollings, and loungings, and 
leanings, and multiform free and easy postures occasionally 
exhibited. 

When, amid si^ts of this description, the hearer happens 
io advert to the fact, that the preacher is, for the moment, the 
ambassador a^ Infinite Majesty, the shock of incongruous 
feeling is too much to be endured. The preacher's standard 
of personal manner ought certainly to be at least as high as 
any that the highest elevation of genuine taste and refine- 
ment has ever established. 

The study of elocution would, in relation to propriety of 
effect in aspect and bearing, suggest, in a single lesson of a 
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few minutes' duration, the few praetieal rules wbidi are 
requiske to mould the outward man in habit Even a yerj 
slight attention to ijie preliminary rules of posture and move* 
ment, would exert such an influence on th^ associaticws of the 
mind, as* would insure a tendency to becoming style in personal 
carriage and demeanour. The preacher might thus be sav^ 
from habitually committing revolting offences against taste 
and propriety, and so avoid the barrier which, otherwise, ho 
builds up, with his own hands, between himself and hk 
hearers. 



WARMTH OF MANNER. 

Feelipg, when it is earnest and vivid, rises naturaUy ie 
ihose stages which we designate by the terms ' wfumth ' bxA 
* fervour.' These qualities bear the same relation to eloquence, 
that the * lyric fire ' does to the higher species of poetry. The 
element of ' passion' is indispensable to all the transcendent 
effects of expression, in whatever form or in whatever art 
they are exemplified. Homer and Horace, among the poets 
of antiquity, and Milton and Watts, in modem times, dis- 
play, in high perfection, this genuine trait of excellence in 
expression. 

Impassioned utterance, or that which rises to the full height 
of inspired and inspiring emotion, and attains to a vivid elo- 
quence, is indebted, for its characteristic effect, to the ' celes- 
tial fire ' with which it glows. Intensity and ardour in the 
desires and aspirations of the soul, — the very fervour of its 
highest devotional feeling, — all are evinced by the * bumii^ 
words ' which seem to issue directly from the heart. 

This highest form of emotion demands a correspondent in- 
tensity and impassioned power of utterance. We hear it in 
the voice of the orator, when kindled by vivid personal feel- 
ing transcending the formal limits of art. We hear it in the 
recitation of poetry, when the speaker gives forth the poetic 
fire of genuine, intense emotion. We hear it in the true and 
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i^ropriate reading of the rapturous stnuns of the prophets 
and the psalmist, in the sacred Scriptures. It belongs, abo, 
to the impassioned aspirations and devout ecstasies of the sool, 
ia the language of the higher species of hynms. Its effect 
may be heard in the utterance of the preacher whose lips have 
been touched with the ' live coal from the altar,' and whose 
Boul is aglow with those emotions which spring from near inter- 
course with God and fervent feeling for man. 

The inspiring thrill of genuine passion pervades all earnest 
eloquence, in whatever form it kindles the heart and fires the 
imagination of man. As a mood of emotion, it exists, in de- 
gree, even in the humbler forms of public address on ordinary 
occasions, if these imply life and spirit in expression. Its 
effect is, in all cases, analogous, more or less» to the commu- 
nicative heat which imparts itself from object to object, till 
all are enveloped in the common fiame. The electric spark 
from the vivid and eloquent speaker, is thus transmitted to the 
sympathies of his audience, till all are thrilled by the com- 
mon impulse, and fired with the common glow. 

The speaker who never rises to warmth and fervour of 
feeling, falls short of the highest and noblest purposes of elo- 
quence. To the preacher in the pulpit there is an impressive 
lesson to be caught from the spirit' of the poet's phrase, when 
he speaks of ^ the seraph that adores and burns.' A noble zeal 
cannot exist without ardour ; devotion cannot inspire the soul, 
without fervour ; the heart cannot beat for man's highest good, 
without warmth. 

Some preachers, it is true, give themselves up too exclu- 
sively to the influence of this element of eloquence : their fire 
degenerates into phrenzy : excessive passion is, with them, 
iUlowed to usurp the whole man : their manner becomes that 
of animal excitement, and deviates into extravagance and 
excess. Hence the ungovernable violence of voice, in such 
leakers, and their phrenzied vehemence of gesture. 

Other preachers, however, err on the other extreme, and 
by their uniform coldness of utterance and frigidity of ges- 
ture, chill the feelings of their hearers. The special office of 
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•iMsred eloquence, is to indte and inspire and enkindle the 
MHiL But the effect of the too common style of the pulpit, is 
to cool and to benumb* How can the preacher cause the 
heart to glow with the sacred fire-of love or joj, whose ae^ 
eents ^ freeze as thej fall,' and whose torpid frame seems lo 
have been transmuted to marble ? 

i^esdons of intense interest are jusUy expected to excite 
ardour of feeling and glow of expression. Men, in relation 
to such subjects, are generally more willing to pardon some- 
thing to the spirit of warm emotion, than to be content with 
deliberate coolness. Heartfelt and earnest conviction will not 
•top short at ordinary manifestations : it will incline rather to a 
fearvour of utterance and action, at which fastidiousness might 
be apt to take c^ence. There is, occasionally, something ir- 
repressible in genuine emotion. He who speaks from the 
inmost soul, is himself sometimes carried away in the ccma- 
mon rush of feeling which his own eloquence has caused 
The preacher who deeply feels the worth of the human soul^ 
the brevity and uncertainty of life, and man's proneness to 
callous indiffisrenee regarding his eternal well-being, cannot 
eontemplate the case coolly, and treat of it in wdl-ordercd 
sentences, and quiet tones, and remonstrate upon it with 
tranquil mien and composed action. The deeper sources oi 
feeling must, in such circumstances, necessarily be stirred 
within him : the inner fire of the soul must be kindled : his 
whole being yrill glow with intense emotion : his tones, if true 
to his heart, will be fired with a sacred fervour : his features 
will beam with impassioned expression: his whole frame 
will be inspired, his arm impelled, by the zeal and ardour of 
his spirit 

C!oldness of manner is, in some speakers, a fault of haUt 
which originates partly in constitution and temperament. 
3ut, in most, it is the consequence of imperfect or ill-directed 
culture. Faults of the former description are by no means 
ao obdurate as is sometimes imagined. The testimony of the 
physiologist is clear and decisive on the point that, with ade- 
4|uaie attention and care, we can, by processes <tf cultivation, 
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ehange the temperament of individuate from the muscular to 
the neryous character. The discif^ne of education^ in an<* 
oent Greece, was conducted so as to blend and unite these 
temperaments, in everj individual, bj a Ingh^toned physical 
training, aoc(mipanied by the most elevated forms of intelleo* 
toal culture, and an intense incitement applied to the senti- 
ments and passions. The magnificent ideal of human ex- 
o^ence which Grecian education set up as its standard, waa 
fully attained in the personal and mental character of such 
men as Xenophon and Epaminondas, — insttmces in which the 
attainments of the philosopher, the statesman, the general, the 
sdM^ar, the poet, the orator, the artist, the athlete, the moral 
enthusiast, were all blended in the in^vidual man. 

Modern education aims principally at the developement of 
a few of the intellectual faculties. It leaves the general 
diaracter cold and feeble, from the absence of healthful vigcmr 
<tf body, and inspiring energy of heart and will It repressea 
emulation, and limits ambition, but substitutes no inciting mo* 
tives of equal force and of higher character. Its tendency to 
excite the cerebrid organ, by too great intensity of actknii 
iimses, by its morbid excess, a correspondent depression of 
genial emotion and ennoUing sentiment : it leaves feeling and 
fancy, — ^the main sources of expression,--4o languish and sub- 
aide. It furnishes no adequate instruction in the art of speak- 
ing, but rather quenches or cools the spirit of eloquence, by 
siappr<^[)riate influences. 

Few, acc(»rdingly, among our youth, retain the natural ^ow 
aS utterance, through the various stages of education, so »a 
to come out warm, energetic, and effective speakers. The 
young minister in the pulpit, commences his career of publie 
duty, disabled, to a great extent, for the dischai^ of its func- 
tions. He has, in his academic life, lost, not gained, tone 
and power, as a living man, whose office it is to ex^ by elo- 
quent address, the most momentous of all inikiences on his 
feUow-men. The cold and powerless being who rises to ad- 
dress us from the pulpit, bears, not unfrequently, on his very 
&«me, and in his voice and dspect, the traces of infirmity — not 
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ofstrengtb. His words fall lifeless on the ear : his sentimento 
take no effect on the heart 

The introduction of elocution into our means of education, 
would do much to obviate the impediments to effective speak* 
ing, under which professional men generally labour. The 
systematic practice of elocution, as an art, involves a health- 
ful preparatory training in muscular exercise and in the ener- 
getic, varied, and graceful forms of oratorical action. It pi^ 
scribes an extensive course of daily practice in all the modes 
ci voice which tend to invigorate and enliven the organs of 
respiration and of speech. It imparts the inspiring influence 
of eloquent emotion, in the themes with which it makes the 
student conversant It incites his whole mental being to 
vivid and glowing activity. 

These invaluable results may all be secured, to a great ex* 
tent, by whatever individual has the requisite decision of pur- 
pose andperseverance in resolution, to commence and prosecute 
the business of self-cultivation. The theological student who 
feels the importance of elocution to the purposes of his pro- 
fession, will not shrink from the toil which a thorough reno- 
vation of habit demands for this purpose. His own progrcift 
will open to him, continually, new objects to be accomplished, 
— both as regards an intimate knowledge of his own corporeal 
•tructure, and a distinct perception of the nature of expression, 
in all its manifold relations to man. It will disclose to him 
more fully the sympathetic influences by which the heart k 
actuated, as well as those outward analogies and effects which 
dbquence implies. He will allow himself the full benefits d 
a regenerating physical and aesthetic discipline, to compensate 
for the defects of formal education. He will resort to the in- 
structive lessons furnished by all the expressive arts. Mu- 
sic, in particular, he will cultivate, as one of the most effective 
and inspiring of all influences that operate on the human soul, 
as the best adapted to create the expressive mood and the 
glow of utterance.* He will omit no means of cherishing the 

♦ The exhibitions of dramatic art are, by far, the most instractiye of aH • 
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life and activity of imnginntion, — that faculty 'which j in our 
prevalent modes of cnlture* is left nearly dorraarvt^ but whkh, 
by its tendencies, decides the eharacler of the orator, Dot less 
than of the poet ; the power of expression, in every raan» be- 
ing as hij^ ability to tiad a vehicle or a mould for his thought,. 
which must otherwise be * without form and void.' 

Eloention, in its details of exercise and of tuition, fumis^befl,. 
in ample abundance, to the diligent student, the means of ac^ 
quiring and chenshing expressive power in voice and atHion, 
It enables him, by anaJyisis, to delect the peculiar nature of 
every tone of feeling, — to trace the effect of life and warmth 
in every element, to sympathize with these, and to acquire 
them as habits of utterance and gesture* A tew exercises,, 
attentively performed, will enable him to recognize the breMh- 
vng warmth of a fuU- hearted utterance, the vivid force and 
fire of genuine emotion, the flash of the kindled eye, the 
aweep and energy of a gesture which springs from the inmost 



^ SEREXITY OF MA^^EB. 

^ The tendencies of constitution and habit, in some ladlvi- 
duals, incline them to speak, on all occasions, under a strongs 
impulse of emotion ; so that their mariner never possesses the 
dignity of repose* Speakers of this class seem to demand 
excitement, as a condition of eloquence^ and, when interested 
IB their subject, are apt to flash out abruptly into intensity of 
utterance and action ; they do not possess the power of hold- 
ing emotion in check, and of rising equably, from the ordi- 
nary level of their subject to the higher strains of itnpassioned 
style; their delivery is consequently irregular, abrupt and 
unequal. The beautiful symmetry and fierfect unity of man- 
nefj which tranquillity and self-possession impart, are want-* 

flchooJi* of cloqneni^^^ and it is mncli to ho rcgrc!tted ilia! thpir ttsual ac- 
coiiipanimenL*^^ and tlic gPDL^ai imprca^ioa of society^ dc^bur any das^ of 
public speakiits from rcHoning to them, ' ' ' 
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iog in the deliverj of such spellers ; and their efiect on thdf 
bearers is correspondent : it resembles that of the fitful gleams 
oi lightning between successive ck>uds, rather than the grow- 
ing brightness which < shineth more and more unto the ptf>* 
feet day.' When the flash and the peal are ov«r, there re- 
mains ' but the cold pattering of nun.' 

A general composure and serenity of manner are by no 
means incompatible with the natural vtcissitudes of emolioo 
and exjNression. But abrupt changes are comparatirely rare, 
in the natural progress of thought and feeling: they are tbo 
exceptions, — not the rule of ^>eaking. Some preachers, 
however, whether from impulsive habit or incorrect ear, in- 
cline to sudden wrenchings of the voice and jerkings of ib» 
arm, which startle rather than impress an audience. 

Others destroy the repose and dignity of their manner by 
perpetual restlessness of body, and hacking reiteration of ges*. 
tore : they seem to mistake excitement for eumestness, and 
mere animal vivacity for the inspiration of genuine emotkm* 
A due restraint on personal tendencies, and a just reserve of 
manner, are the basis of all true effect iti elocution. 

Mere liveliness of tone and action possesses, at the best, 
but the humble merit of the wakeful talker. It may, in fact, 
serve to dissiplEite rather than to deepen impression. The 
Impropriate effects, even of earnestness, vehemence, and to- 
vour,s are dependent on the relief which they derive from a 
prevalent repose. Arbitrary and abrupt variation disturbs 
the current of attention, on the part of the hearer. The 
equable speaker leaves the mind of the audience unruffled 
and calm, reflecting distinctly every thought which his elo- 
quence calls up : the abrupt speaker brei^ and shivers every 
successive mental image, by the agitation attending his aln 
ruptness of manner. The serene and tranquil effect of ap- 
propriate expression, as a characteristic habit, gives the 
preacher easy access to the mind, and enables him to hold up 
steadily before the attention the mental objects on which he 
would haVe his hearers dwell. 

There are, indeed, many subjects and many occasions oa 
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wiik^ a quiet, unexcited utterance^ brea^ies the genuine 
i^iritof exfM'essiYe eloquence. The themes of pulpit dis- 
oourse are not uofrequentlj of this character ; and, in the 
management of some, an unequal, irregular, and restless man- 
ner in the speaker, would jar upon the ear, with the disturb- 
ing effect of discord in music 

The preacher may ever derive impressive lessons from the 
study of symmetry and harmony, as they reveal themselves 
in the beautiftd and m^estic forms and aspects of nature, and 
in the graceful proportions of every masterpiece of art 

Different subjects require a difference of style in elocution, 
as in all other arts. But the prevalent mood and spirit of 
sacred eloquence, should be ctdmness and serenity. Force 
and fire of manner will then have their value, in their place. 
But the transition, even to such effects, is not necessarily 
violent or abrupt 

A prevalent serenity of manner kaves the speaker at lib- 
erty so to modulate his voice and control his action, that hia 
very transitions are felt to be as appropriate as they are 
striking ; while an agitated and hurried utterance, jeriung in- 
eessantly into unnatural changes of pitch, and force, added, 
" perhaps, to eeasdess motion and gesti<mlation,— ^destroys evea 
the effect of variation itself, and ends in discomposing rather 
than impressing the mind. 

The manly composure d* manner which properly belongs 
to all forms of public address, but especially to the style of 
the pulpit, is quite incompatible with a very common fault 
into which some preachers are habitually betrayed by ner- 
vous excitement Thb fault evinces itself in an overstrained 
expression on the features, which is legible in the wrinkling 
(w knitting of the brow, in the upraising of the eye-brows, 
and in the staring projection of the eye. Such effects are 
naavoidably associated, in the mind of those who are address- 
ed, with a feeling of pain or repulsion. Habitual serenity of 
suen and aspect, does not forbid the occasional expression of 
even the strongest emotion. But it cannot be reconciled with 
t^ continued stare or frown, whi^ seems inooasisteot withde* 
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eorom or sdf-posBession. Offisneea of tbU deaeripiioii m^jhl 
all be easily pat down bj an oecasional glance at a mirror^ 
when the student is at praetice. Without such recourse, or 
the admonition of a friend, the unconseious habit must ooa- 
tioue an obstacle to the speaker's success in attaining to per* 
suasive manner. 



TRUE AND NATURAL MANNER. 

Eloquence, in whatever form, and, most of all, in addresses 
from the pulpit, demands, as a condition of its effect, a cob* 
Tiction, on the part of the hearer, of the perfect sinoeritj of 
the speaker. The slightest indication of artifice, or, even, of 
mere art, becomes an effectual barrier between the orator aad 
his audience ; as it betrajs the fact that he is not in eametl 
in his communication, or, at all events, that he is not ex- 
pressing himself with the directness and simplicitj whidi • 
de^ conviction of his sentiments ought to inspire. 

Artifice and affectation are utterly incompatible with the 
* simplicitj and godly nncerity' which the Scriptures aseribe 
to the preacher. But the fact of having be«i aeeostomed^ 
daring the period of early training, to ntter sentiment by rote, 
in the unmeaning and uninteresting routine of 8cIhx>1 deelara^ 
ation, has, in most instances, untuned the ear for the genmne 
effects of voice, and reoonciled it to false intonation, just ai 
it has misled the eye, and accustomed it to a mechanical and 
artificial style of gesture. The living efiect of tone aad nat- 
ural manner, k thus irrecoverably lost, and, with it, the 
iq[>eaker's power over the heart : his conventional tone, atti* 
tade, and action, all plainly indicate that it is the dergyman, 
not the individual, who is addressing us. The style, in sudbi 
cases, is, at best, too obviously of that seconcbry gradation of 
art, which knows not how to 'conceal art' 

We can trace the absence of single-minded purpose, in 
every speaker whose voice evidently assumes a new and fae» 
tf tieus oharaeter^ when he begins to read or speak in puUie i 
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we feet the fact in the false hollowness and affected swell <^ 
Qtteranoe, which some preachers always assume in the pul* 
pit ; we perceive it in their studied precision of enunciatioiii 
forced emphasis, mechanical inflection, chanting tone, and 
arhftrarj variations of voice, and in their premeditated and 
elaborate motions of the arm. The whole machinery of ef- 
fect is thus, as it were, perpetually thrust on ear and eye, at 
the expense of the great business of the hour. It is impos- 
siMe, under such circumstances, for the hearer to derive the 
proper impression from the subject, or to enter into sympathy 
With the speller ; and it is well if the result of the whoto 
discourse is not, unavoidably, a state of dissatisfaction and 
^disgust with the manner of the preacher, rather than any just 
i&fiuence from hk sentiments. 

£amest and warm fueling will not allow the speaker to 
wait ^ niceties cf elocution, in the act of speech. The 
{H'eacher who feels that the decision of a soul may be hang- 
ing, for the moment^ on the accents that fall from his lips, 
will not be found stopping to adjust his inflections, and mould 
Ihs gestures. It is *quite a false impression, which is current 
regarding the practice of elocution, that it consists in acquir- 
ing certain fixed modes of voice, putting on a certain air, or 
practising set actions, which, after a given time, will become 
natural by habituation, but which must necessarily be awk- 
ward, at first There is no such thing as speaking natumlly 
by rule and study, applied daring the act of speech. All, 
then, must be left to the guidance of feeling and intuitive 
perception, and the infiuence of unconscious tendencies of 
taste, ppevioudy disciplined by critical and reflective judg- 
ment 

True elocution aHo^s no artificial processes of expression : 
-It cuts off all Mse habit The operation bears no analogy 
to that of the dentist, who extracts the natural implements 
iind sobstitutes artificial ones. It is a process of retrenching 
- acquired faults, and recovering original and natural tenden- 
cies, which had been lost, through neglect or misdirection. 
Elocution, as a science, enables the student to analyze, and 
10» 
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become ikmiliar with, aU the mocyfications of y<iioe imd ge^^ 
tare. It defines their nature and rekuions. It teaehet him 
to discriminate, among them, and to select and apply those 
which natural emotion, in every instance, requires. It guards 
him against artiicial effects of every kind, with as strict care 
as it does against other faults of manner. It rejects all spa* 
rious tones, as counter^ts offered instead of ihe current coin 
of the heart. It points out every tendency to dwell on semd 
rather than on sense and feeling. A false manner, in any 
particular, it denounces as the worst of all faults,— as an un* 
pardonable violation at once of manliness^ truth, propriety 
and taste. 

Elocution, however, insists, with equal earnestness, on the 
student's drawing a firm and decided line of ^stinotimi be* 
ftween natural and acquired habit, as regards the local acci- 
dents of usage, and the general principles of expresskn. It 
allows no servile spirit of accommodation to some trick cf 
custom which happens to prevail around the speaker. It re- 
quires peremptorily of the New England stuiknt, that be lay 
aside his unique nasal tones and circumflex accents^ and fVi- 
gid, diminutive action,— of the SouUiem student, that he lay 
aside his broad drawl, and mouthing tone, and exaggerated 
gesture. It demands of the man of education, everywhere, 
that he do not descend to the standard which uncultivated 
taste exemplifies and prescribes, but that he adept a manMr 
which shall bear the stamp of dignity and jaoprioty, in en- 
lightened judgment, wherever exercised. 

Affectation of manner, though apparently originating in 
insincerity and art, is often the result of a perception of com- 
mon errors, and a desire to avoid them. It proceeds, some- 
times, from the wish to be correct or graceful It is the nat- 
ural product of the prevalent neglect of manner and dep<Nrt- 
ment, which characterizes our modes of education. The 
moulding influence of taste, if applied, as it ought to be, io 
the formation of habit, would anticipate and cut off this reac- 
tion of the mind against the consequences of early neglect. 
A sound judgment and a manly taste are the only posaihle 
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leearky sgtmuit faults of afleetation ; mad Ae cnhiTiiioB of 
ibfse traks of mind ought to &na a fMromioftnt pari of intd^ 
le(rtafd traiaing. The sjgtematic stcdj a&d praotioe of eki* 
ea^n, may do maeh to form and iaredL the oMiital tendeo- 
nei^ in regard to modes and habits di exprtflsion ; as tha 
pfiadples of the art uiTolve a raoognition of ail tl^ distiiio- 
tive features of chaste aiKl correct style^ not merelj in thk 
but also in every other art which gives form to. thought and 
feeling. 

Simplicity, as the grand characteristic of truth and nature, 
holds as high a piace in elocution as in any <rther mode of ex- 
pressive art ; and directness of tone and emphasis it enjoins 
as the straight road to the heart : it forbids all attempts at ac- 
Utrary modulations of voicer^^dl mer^y mechanical variar 
tioas for eSect. The simj^est and the truest manner it holda 
up as the most doqii^nt and the most eHfective. Tl^ studied 
changes in which the speaker passes arbitrarUy from soft to 
loud, from high to low, and the opposites to these, it condemns 
as false to the subject, and destructive to every effect a£ genu- 
iae.and earnei^ address. 

A jui^ view of elocution, while it would cherish eveiy natu- 
ral trait of grace in utterance and action, would lead the stu- 
dent to avoid every trace of mann^ which indicates a distinet 
and separate attention to gracefulness. Every modification g£ 
tbe voieet ^wad every 0H)vement of the arm, which is executed 
merely beeause it is graceful, is untrue to the higher denumda 
of truth and manly energy. It is something deducted from 
the weight of a sentiment and its power over the mind and 
heari. It can be compared only to the juvenile messenger^s 
loitering by the wayside, to pluck iowers^ when urgent busi- 
ness demands speed. 

*A11 true grace is inherent in the sentiment which the speaker 

a^ers. It is not a thing which he can superadd in tone or 

. action. It requires no attention, apart from that which is due 

to the thought and the language of the composition. To lin^ 

. ger on, poetic tones, and to delay for studied graces of action, 

, ea o^^asions. demai^iting earnest and direct speech, betrays an 
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irtter ignonmce of the first {mndples of exprenioiu Betiatf 
itself must, in such ciroumstaDces, lose its oliaraeter, and be- 
oome deformitj. A single gratuitous fioorish of yoioe or hand^ 
•seds tlie doom of the speaker, as to an j effect on inteUigeBt 
4md euittvated minds. The only effect of such obtmsioos of 
manner, is to lower the hearer's estimation of the speaker, and 
to mar the impression made by his subrjeet. 



REFINEMENT AND GRACEFULNESa 
Elocntion, as an art, while it rejects all spurious beauty of 
ornament rn manner, as a hinderance to efHect, ehenshes a just 
regard for that refinement which is the natural aoeompani- 
ment of a cultiyated taste. Education is ineffectual, if it does 
not extend to the whde mental character. Classical learning 
has fallen short of its design, if it has not left its graceful im- 
|nress on the imagination, and moulded the expressive powers 
into habits of symmetrical and harmonious action. Its office, 
in the formation of the intellectual character, is to quicken the 
sensibility to beauty and elegance, by the admirable perfection 

' of the models which it presents for imitation, and which ought 
to exert a silent but enduring influence on the assodatioas 
and tendencies of the mind. 

Society has a ri^t to demand, in the educated speaker, the 
fruits of the highest culture, and, among these, a true elegance 
and a genuine refinement of manner. The eduoiled clergy- 
man owes to society the results of scholarship, imbodied in an 
oratory which is, at least, correct and gracdPiil. There are, 

* no doubt, qualities and accomplishments which are of vastly 
higher value than mere gracefulness of elocution. No degree 
of elegance can atone for the absence of natural, manly, ffee, 
and appropriate manner. But if there is any form of elo- 
quence which naturally and justly invests itself with the asso- 
ciations and the language of the highest beauty, it is that ti 
the pulpit The wonted themes of sacred oratory, are theafe- 
selves the highest species of poetry ; and the preacher wko 
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dMSBotoaimtfabtrnthtobeMt, loeethifl bold of one cf dw 
Bost powerful influences on the human soul The iranieeni^ 
eat beaotj of the language of the Scriptures, seema to hanol 
the ear of all men^ as a charm eqaaliy powerful in aH etagoa 
of life, from childhood to old age ; and the preacher who 
drinks deepest at the sacred fount, will ever be found Um 
most ekxioent in expression ; — his whc^ manner will evinoB 
the influence of the discipline of that school in which he baa 
tr»uned himself. 

Nothing can.be Ijirther frcnn the accustomed associatiooa 
of every mind, than the remotest idea of anything odd, blun« 
dering, awkward, or coarse, in the language of the sacred 
writers. The principle which causes us to revolt from such 
effects in the style and manner of the preacher, is of the same 
natttre : it is the shrinking of the mh^l from the thought of 
4e6e<»^tion» Yet bow often are oar pulpits occupied by men 
•D whom all the beauties of nature, of art, and even of ro« 
▼eided truth, seem to have fallen wiifaont oae perceptible ei* 
tedk on the soul, mod who apparently address themselves to 
Ibe delivery of a senson, in the spirit of a labourer aettii^ 
about a coarse ^b of work I 

How often we hear from the pdpit the tones of the lo w e st 
passions and of the vilest associattons, the coarse bawling e£ 
utter rudeness, or the harsh guttural sounds of the * matignant 
emotions,' which cause the voice of man to approach that of 
the lower ai^mals! How frequently we hear the parity 
which shcwld be looked up to, as the model ai inteUectual ro- 
finoment and of true culture, degraded by an utterance which, 
in the very prontmciatimi of words, bespeaks the asceadanej 
of low association sin the personal babitsof the speaker ! The 
elocution of the pulpit should, in the simplicity and chastened 
dignity of jts inflection, and in the well attempered OM^deration 
#f ks tones, furnish lessons of true ebquence to every other 
form <^ address* The impressioQ is utterly false, that the 
way to bring rdigion home to < the business and bosoms' of 
inen, is to discourse in the dialect of the maricet-pboe, and 
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use the tones and ge^Qre of the street LeesoneofdireetaeiS 
and earnestness, may, it is trae, be gathered from these. Birt 
&e literal transference of them to the pulpit, can be suggested 
only by a taste which relishes what is bw, and a jndgmaiU 
utterly blind to the fitness of things. The preacher^s office k 
not to bring down his subject to the level of his hearers, bi^ 
to assist them in rising to that of his subject Neither is th« 
radest mind at all insensible to the becoming grace of refine* 
ment, as the natural attendant of eloquence, on themes winch 
are sacred and spiritual in their relations. 



. FALSE TASTE, ARTIFICIAL STYLE. 

But while a coarse and low style of address, is reroldng to 
vrery one's natural sense of projniety, the manner which be- 
lays artificial and studied eleganee, seems to soKdt attentioa 
to the speaker rather than to his sut^ct All merdy wAA^ 
tnaj and conventional forms oi grace, seem rkhculous, when 
bought into contact with those vast conceptions of the soul 
to which it is the preacher's business to give utterance. The 
qMaker who adopts them, ineurs all the degradation of ^vcl- 
untary humiliation,' and ' worshipping the angels' of vitiated 
custom, — a thing directly opposite to the idea of the service 
Of God. 

The world justly shrinks from the {H*eacher who, in the de- 
livery of his discourse, serves up some choice delicacy of fini- 
cal manner, some fantasy of ultra pronunciation, some ele- 
gance of mere elocution, when he ought to be dealing out the 
bread of life. A mincing, affected manner, in the tone or 
action of -a preacher, can excite only the feeling oi deep die- 
gust Nor can the prevalence of coarseness or awkwardness 
in others, form any plea for the individual who betrays an 
artifidal and aifected manner, which pleases only his own 
hxkcyj but disgusts the taste of every body else* The comve 
and vehement speaker may justly claim that we pardon some^ 
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Hang to kis earnestness and rough force. Btit tbe afiected 
speaker can do nothmg to redeem the littleness to which he 
T<^ntarily descends. 

A spurious ele^mce of manner, it is true, is, not nnfVe^ 
gently, the result of false notions of grace, and of a mis- 
guided desire to obey the indications of taste. It is not al- 
ways an intentional fault : it is contracted, perhaps, from the 
unconscious imitation of an esteemed model : it is a vice in- 
culcated, in many instances, by false instruction. But, from 
whatever source it springs, its effect on- delivery is that of in- 
sineerity and artifice, or of display : it is not merely an obstacle 
but a positive nuisance. No matter how studicmsly it aims al 
grace, it fnoves but laboured deformity. 

The only effectual corrective for false taste in ebcutioni 
eoosistsin the attentive study of genuine beauty, as it im- 
bodies itself in the simple forms of nature and of true art. 
Perfect simplicity is peifect grace. El^ance, if it would not 
de^nerate into faiUasy, must not deviate from simplicity. 
The highest ornaments c^ eloquence, are the truest touches of 
mUure, in utterance and action. Elocution, as the art whidi 
moulds the exterior of eloquence, necessarily recognises and 
obeys the laws which regulate the higher art to which it is 
tributary. The best elocution, therefore, is that which pre- 
serves a perfecdy simple and natural manner. 



ADAPTATION OF MANNER TO THE DIFFERENT PARTS' 
OF A DISCOURSE. 

One of the common results of defective early instruction in 
reading, is the habit of uttering all the portions of a discourse, 
— particularly when it is read and not spoken, — in neariy the 
same tone ; and along with this fault usually goes that of using, 
throughout, the same style and form of action. Appropriate 
manner would^ on the contrary, exhibit an obvious change of 
▼oiee, in pas^gfirom the explanatory and quiet utterance of 
the (^>ening paragraphs to the argument and illctstratioa by 
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lirfatcfa the sabjeet is exhibited and sostained, and a stffl more 
ImpresdWe Tariation of tone, in the doshig appilca^D, or di- 
rect address, which appeals immediatelj to the feelings of Che 
Widience. The wh(^ discourse, (ji constaticted on the plan 
now impHed,) would exhibit a progressive force of roice, from 
the quiet to the earnest, and thence to the vivid, efieots of ut- 
ta^ance. Appropriate elocati^Ei thus renders the reading of a 
sermon one continuous climax of effect to the ear, by which 
the hearer becomes more and more deeply interested at forei« 
Uj impressed, till the dose. 

A similar remark would apply to the proper style of aetioa 
in the socoesdve parts of a discxmrse. The iserely exphimn 
tory statements addressed to the understanding, would pro* 
duce Hide or no gesture, the argumentative and descriptive 
passages woi:^ elicit a growing freedom and force of action^ 
as the speaker's own feelings and those of his hearers became 
more deeply interested in the train of thought and the attend* 
ant emotions, developed in the progress of tfie discourse ; and^ 
fe the concluding address, the foil eloquence of earnest and 
in^yressive gesture, would naturally be brought oat by the 
heightened interest of the speaker's mind in his subject and 
his audience. The whole man would now be aKve with the 
i^irit of expressive utterance : the hand would render its full 
tribute of aid to Umgae and eye, in stamping the impress of 
the speaker's soul on the sympathies of his hearers. 

All sermons, it is true, do not admit of a regular and system- 
atic progression of effect like what has just been described. 
But the consequence of speaking, for an hour, on one subject, 
ought naturally to be that of drawing out moi*e and more of 
the natural resources of eloquence, which continuous thought 
should always have the power to develope. There ought^ 
perhaps, to be more regard paid, in rhetorical trdning, to sudi 
modes of treating subjects as would insure the eloquence of 
^pTQgremve effect. The lawyer who arranges his pleading so 
as to bring out his arguments in successive stages of aocumu- 
lating force, and the player who never walHngly leaves the 
stage wftthoi^ a strong dfeet of voice or actkm, m^[ht etfford 
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An instruetive lesson to the preacher 5 for it is now too often 
the fact that his last point would weigh no more than his firsV 
and that, at the very close of his discourse, he seems to have 
made no progress^ reached no conclusion, gained no position^ 
by what he has read or spoken. The lawyer who should sa 
wind up his pleading, or the player who should thus tame^ 
go off the stage, would be justly deemed to have made an ut- 
ter failure in his part. The professional phrase which one 
barrister sometimes uses, when speaking of the professional 
efforts of another, that ' his learned brother took nothing by^ 
his motion,' would very often apply most justly to the vague 
and immethodical, and consequently ineffective speaker in the- 
pulpit 

The principle of climax, or growing force and effect 
should be distinctly perceptible not only in the successive 
stages of a discourse, but in every paragraph and in every 
sentence which it contains. The preacher's vwce and whole 
manner should perpetually indicate, in progressive intensi^i^ 
that he is consciously drawing nearer and nearer to the eon- 
summation of his train of associated thought and feeling. The 
aim of the preacher's mind, as indicated in the increasing^ 
earnestness of his manner, should, during every successive 
paragraph of his discourse, be growing clearer and more im-^ 
pressive to his audience, till his object is fully effected, at the 
dose. 



MANKER m DEVOTION. 
The prevalent inattention, in our community, to the effects 
of manner and address, are in nothing more perceptible tluuk 
in the customary tones and attitudes of the devotional exer* 
dses in public worship. Some preachers cannot, even in 
such circumstances, abstain from an irregular and revolting 
violence of voice : their earnestness seems to know no con- 
trolling power of reverence and decency : their impassioned 
vehemence of manner seems to recognize no differenoe be* 
11 
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tween the tones whidi might justlj be used in importvnh^ a 
fellow-being, and those which are appropriate in entreaty ad* 
dressed to God. It is no unusual thing to hear a wIm^ 
prajer thundered out, in the accents of imperious command* 

What a lesson might such sped^ers learn of the docile and 
respectful child, that proffers its request in subdued though 
earnest tones I The child, wiser instinctivelj than the maoy 
is aware that, in such eases, violence shuts, but does not opeiif 
the heart It adopts, therefore, the irresistiUe eloquenod 
taught it by nature, and urges its request in pleading tones^ 
piercing by their very suppression : and its suit is, in such 
circumstances, seldom refus^ 

Some preachers adopt the opposite extreme of voice, and 
uniformly employ a high, feeble whine, in their devotional 
utterance ; as if an audience with God were a scene of servile 
humiliation and abject timidity ; as if the act of communing 
with the Father of spirits were a powerless prostration of the 
soul, and an occasion of mere wailing and lamentation. The 
appropriate fervour and sublimity of devotion, which, not less 
than humility and self-abasement, are its just characteristics^ 
are thus entirely lost sight of; and the effect of the whoLe ex« 
ercise, is to impress upon the mind the meanness of man, 
rather than the grandeur and majesty of God. 

A vosce moulded by appropriate emotion, would impart to 
the tones of prayer a degree of the manifold power wlueh 
characterizes the grandest of all the instruments of music, — 
that which we term emphatically the organ, and which from 
its majestic compass and effect, we consecrate to the oflSce of 
worship. The deep, full, and solemn strains of adoration, 
would then pour themselves forth on the ear, with a strength 
but softness of effect allied to the deep tones of the wind when 
breathing low, through the forest, or with something of their 
ample swell, when raising the sublime hymn of nature to the 
power and glory of the Creator. The pleading and pathetic 
voice of penitence would be recognized by its plaintive notes* 
The low murmur and broken whisperings of contrition, the 
earnest and thrilliBig iotensity of the soul's aspiration after 
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pardea, purity and ^eaiot^ the fervent breadihigs of heartMt 
gratitodey the rapture of deyont joy, would all, in turn, be Mif 
as they rose or feli upon the ear, m the sucoesstve outpourings 
of the heart. 

The inexpr^fflve, level, mechanical, ^recitative' strain, 
which is so often heard in the utterance of the language of de- 
Yodon, is the niost efficacious of all means of quenching th« 
spirit di the exercise, and reducing worship to a hoQow cere- 
mony. 

Vividness and fervour of feeling are, in no respect, incom- 
patible with the softened t<mes of subdued and reverential 
emodon. The chastened expression of earnestness is the 
most eloquent of all the moods of the human voice : suppressed 
intensity of tone penetrates the heart more deeply than the 
strongest utterance. The study of the natural language of ex- 
pression, with a view to the discrimination of vocal e&dGtBf 
and the acquisition of true and natural modulation, oannot be 
too earnestly urged on the student of Uieology. The voioe is 
ihe instrument of his usefulness ; and surely the aluHty to 
use it justly, to use it skilfully and impressively, well deserves 
tike most assiduous application of his powers. Hie measmee 
of devotional feeling, in an assembly, must ever be in aceord- 
ance with the depth and fUlness of heart imparted l^ the Umm 
of the minister. The cold and dry manner in which the ex* 
erdse of devotion is often conducted, sufficiently acoooots for 
the slight sympathy which it excites. Yet it would demand 
no great amount of time, from the minister, to acquire the 
power of giving true and effectual utterance to his inward 
feelings, and of bringing his congregation into accordant sym- 
pathy. The existing evil consists obviously in the habit of 
unmeaning and inexpressive tone on his part, — a habit which 
neglect or perversion has allowed to become a portion of his 
self-education, but which a moderate degree of study and ap- 
plication would enable him to correct 

The attitudes into which the pastor suffers himself to fall, 
in the act of devotion, are not unfrequently a cause of inhar- 
monious and discordant impression on the feelings of his peo- 
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jULe, His lounging posture, his sleepilj folded hands, has 
hanging head, added to his drowsy voice, may all interfere 
with the spiritual tendency of the exerciscj by causing the 
natural law of sympathy with given signs and effects, to trans- 
cend the speaker's power of raising and exalting the soul ; so 
that a pervading dulness and apathy, instead of a vivid emo« 
tion, shall be the predominating mood of the audience. 

The error, however, lies, in some cases, at the opposite ex- 
treme : the mere ardour of the speaker is suffered to carry 
Jam into vehement contortions of body, and, sometimes, even 
into violent gestures, in the act of prayer. A most impressive 
lebuke to this animal turbulence, might be derived from the 
touching Scripture representation of the seraphim, in the act 
of adoration, veiling their faces with their wings. The still- 
ness of awe is one of the most obvious traits of tendency m 
expression. The submissive mien of reverence ; the erect 
attitude of praise, the uplifted hands of gratitude, blessing 
adoration, joy, and ardent aspiration ; the humbled posture dT 
penitence and contrition ; the clasped hands of supplicatkoi 
and entreaty ; the folded hands of resignation and submission ; 
the imploring outstretched arms ; — ^all speak a natural: lan- 
guage, and have their meaning in the heart of man. Devo- 
tion, desdtute of these, may be {announced decorous, and 
chaste, and well-lH%d ; bat it is false to the great law of the 
Creator, that man*s soul should find a language in his frame. 
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T&E preceding brief remarks on manner, were designed to 
lead the reader to the study and practice of the prominent 
mles ai^ principles of location. These will be found laid 
down, in detail, in the two volumes formerly mentioned, — 
the manual of Orthophony and the American Elocutionist,—* 
the former designed to furnish the modes and means of culti- 
vating the voice, on the system of Dr. James Rush ; and th^ 
latter, the mles and principles of elocution, in connection with 
orthoepy, rhetoric, and prosody, and the practice of gesture. 
To these works, therefore, the reader is referred for the ful 
systematic study of elocution, as a science, and as ian art 

Hie design of the following synopsis, is to present those 
principles of elocution, which are immediately applicable i6 
the purposes of the pulpit Persons who had not paid atten- 
tbn, previously, to the art of reading, will thus be furnished 
with an outline of its most useful parts ; and those who have 
become versed in its theory, will be provided with a special 
^urse of practice for profossional purposes. 

THE CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE. 

The voice, like every other endowment or capacity of man, 
is a gift which bespeaks, at once, ^e power, the wisdom, and 
the beneficence of the Creator. It is an organ of wondrom 
power, of exquisite flexibility, of vast compass, of the most 
extensive range, of inexhaustible expression. Its capability 
11* 
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cf intense force is such as to render it clearly audible, at a 
distance, on some occasions, of several miles.* It is capable, 
also, of executing the ' sound so fine, that nothing lives 'twixt 
it and silence.' It traverses, with ease, from notes allied, in 
^epth, to the mutterings of distant thunder, up to those which 
pierce the ear with the shrillness of the horn. Its mellow 
tones, its softened breathings, and gentle undulations, are the 
charm of power to melt the heart to love : its yell of rage 
strikes terror into the fiercest of the brutes. Its plaintive 
wailings cause the arm of the warrior to fall powerless : its 
xousing and thrilling tone of courage, impels ^ the mass of 
living valour' to the cannon's mouth. Its moral and spiritual 
€fibct varies from the soul-subduing reverence of the strmn of 
devotion, to the revolting violence of the curse of vindictive 
wrath. It passes, in a moment, perhaps, from the whisper of 
fear to the shriek of terror, or from the groan of despair tp 
the ecstatic shout of joy. 

The natural powers, and capadties of the voice, are scarce- 
ly more wonderful than its susceptibility of cultivation by the 
processes of human art It becomes, even in the humble ^- 
ture which it receives, under the training of maternal care, 
capable of executing all the varied functions of speech, which 
are demanded by the daily communications of life. It attainSy 
thus, to the power of giving utterance to every form of thought 
or mood of feeling, as prompting the language of seriousness 
and gravity, or of fancy, humour, and wit. The conventioor 
al forms of speech, imbodied in articulate uttecance, enable it, 
to a certain extent, to keep up with the innumerable and ever 
jhifting movements of the mind. 

The systematic and regulated culture which the voice re- 
<5eive8, under adequate trtuning, empowers the orator to sway 
ihe minds of men, at will, by the consummate mastery of elo- 

• The literal exactness of the above statement, can probably be 
«TOadied, as having been personally verified by other elocutionists as 
weU as the author. Strong and dear voices, exerted in tibe form cf a 
well-vocaliied or perfectly musical call, may be easily heard, at a dis- 
tance of from one to three miles, over water, or other level surfaces. 
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^pi^ca It enables the actor to eochaiQ the attealioo, and 
entrance the imagination and feelings of bis fellow-*men, in a 
mental illusion wbicb^ for tbe moment, catobes the very ho^ 
<rf' reality. Such is man's vocal progress, from the he^less 
wailings of his infancy, to the triumphs which artistic genius 
enables him to achieve by the disciplined utterance of his 
maturity. 

That wisdom of the ancient worid, which was derived from 
die ftithful observation of nature, led to tbe assiduous culti- 
vation of the vocal powers. The Greeks considered eloeit- 
lion as a part of the proper education of man as an expressive 
being ; but they regarded it as an indispensalde preparatioa 
for the functions of the orator. The Athenian mode of dts* 
dpline for the formation of the voice, was so extensive as to 
comprehend a range of practice requiring the professional stt* 
perintendence of three different classes of instructors, enu- 
merated, by Eoman writers, under the designations of *ph<h 
noici^ < vociferariiy and < voccdesJ The office of the firsV 
named class, seems to have been that of moulding the voict 
as to < quality,' — ^the eifect of vocal sound, as true, full, and 
agreeable, or otherwise, — that of the second, to impart fcuroe 
and compass by rigorous practical training in set exercises, — 
that of the third, to regulate the vocal habits in regard to in- 
tonation and inflection. To the effect of this strictly vocal 
disdpline was added that of special athletic and gymnastic 
exercises, which were likewise arranged and classified in sep- 
arate schools, established for the purpose of securing health 
and vigour, each by a form of muscular practice peculiar to 
itself. Five such schools have been distinctly enumerate^ 
by writers curious on such subjects ; mid to all of these it 
was deemed the duty of the rhetorician to recommend his 
pupils. 

The slight regard paid, in modem times, to the develop- 
ment, either of the physical or the expressive powers of the 
human being, disposes us to look with an eye of suspicion 
.and distrust, equally, on the athletic and the rhetorical dis- 
cipline adopted by the ancient Greeks. We are prone to 
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iidisHbe ihe o&e to their passionate love of external beauty, 
ioid ^ other to their fastidious regard to intellectual grac^ 
and poHsh : we eondemn the whole process of their culture 
fts artificial and ftuitastic ; or we refer their rigonr of prepare 
tttory training to the necessity of the case, in the fact thai 
their orators were accustomed to speak in the open air, and 
hence required a species of voice as little applicable to our 
purposes of speech, as would be that of a pubHc crier. 

The stem chiffacter of Demosthenes, — the most diligeni 
and indefatagabie ia training, of all the orators of antiquity,*-^ 
forbids, (as was mentioned before,) the very idea of his sub- 
mitting to a dbdpline artificial or fanciM in its prescriptions ; 
and Cicero himself has borne eloquent testimcmy to the value 
iji the vocal training to which he subjected himself, when in 
^roece* 

The cultivation of the voice is required on grounds quit^ 
^btinct from those of anticipated professional duties. Tlie 
vocal muscles and the nerves of expression, (the great ins^H" 
BEients of utterance,) are not only susceptible of cultivation to 
an equal degree with the other portions of the muscular and 
nervous systems of the human body, but to a much higher.— 
Thie spiritual vividness of their action, — so important to their 
power of rendering instant obedience to the ever-varying 
requisitions of the mind, — ^renders these portions of ^he hu* 
iBian fbime the most plastic and the most docile of all. There 
is no fbrm of muscular or of nervous action in which so en^ 
Mre a revolution can be speedily effected, as that which is ei8> 
empUfied in the production of vocal sound. A few weeki^ 
daily practice are, usually, sufficient to produce an utter 
diange of circumstances, as regards the ability to execute the 
prominent efi^scts of voice, in * force' and * pitch,* — the main 
characteristics of utterance, in impressive speaking. Tlie 
irhde style of voice, as to * quality,' is often changed from 
bad to good, within as short a period. 
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Neglect o f Voccd. Ctikur e, 

Our established modes of education, were they adequate to 
the purpose of a thorough cultivaticm pf the various powers 
and capacities of man, would furnish ample provision for the 
development of the organ of voice, as the exponent of heart 
and mind, the connecting link of man's mental and social be* 
ing. No exertion would then be spared by which it could be 
rendered vigorous, pliant, expressive, and, at the same time» 
agreeable to the<ear, by its natural and appropriate music, as 
a portion and a most effective one, of the great system of uni- 
versal harmony, which reigns among the works of Grod. 

The prevalent neglect of this divine instrument, designed 
to contribute its share to the symmetry and the grace, as weU 
as to the immediate uses, of life, not only leaves many evea 
of those whose professional duties render an agreeable and 
skilful use of it indispensable, disqualified for their proper oo- 
cupation, by inability to exert it aright, but subjects them to 
pain and suffering and exhaustion, and consequent loss of 
health, or even, ultimately, of life, from unskilful and inap- 
propriate modes of exerting the voice; and, as not unfr^ 
quently happens to speakers of this description^ it rend^:«kt 
from the same causes, their whole utterance disagreeable aod 
even painful to others. 

Elocutionists, often have occaidon, in their professional ca- 
pacity, to see instances of the noblest powers of mind ren- 
dered unavailing for the purposes of pubUc speaking, by 
neglected habit, or erroneous cultivation, in early life. A U^ 
He daily attention to the subject, would have easily secured, 
in season, a clear, agreeable, melodious tone to many speaketti 
who now habitually exert their organs in such a manner a3 to 
thwart the purposes of speaking, and even to produce pain or 
disgust in the hearer. Pei^uasion must ever be up-hill work, 
where a harsh and grating effect of voice is incessantly jarring 
the nerves,, and undoing the harmonious effect of s^itiment 

The preacher, more than any other speaker, needs all 
available aids of culture, in the use of the voice. Hisdat^-^ 
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as was mentioned before, — require that he spend a large part 
of every day in strictly sedentary and intellectual occupation^ 
i-'^a condition extremely unfavonrafole to the fVee and ener- 
getic use of Uie oi^ans of speech. Close study constrains the 
body, checks the circulation, impedes equally the functions of 
i^espiration and digestion, and is necessarily followed by lan- 
guor and weakness. A strong, full, and sihooth roice, must, 
to one subjected daily to such experience, be the result of a 
rare original force of constitution and vivacity of function, 
which unfriendly influences have not bad the power to im- 
pair, ^gorous application of mind is injurious to the charac* 
ter of the voice ; as, by impairing, through impeded and im- 
perfect respiration, th^ vigour of the larynx, the glottis, and 
file vocal ligaments, as well as the bronchial tubes and the 
air-cells of the lungs, it generates what musicians designate sH 
'impure tone,'*-that imperfectly vocalized sound, which be- 
t^>ei^ a mode of forming the voice more or less painful and 
cbchausting, as well as disagreeable to the ear. Frequent a&- 
ee»i to the open ah*, an habitually cheerful mood, and the ge» 
Slid influence of social feeling, are all essential to the free and 
agreeable exercise of the voice. The physiolo^st can ver^ 
easily account for the feeble, thin, hollow, dry, unmusicfd 
Ycdces which are so often heard in our pulpits. 

JSemedies/or JM/ective CuUwe. 

The preacher, more than any other public speaker, required 
Ihe physical and mental influences of muscular exercise, recre- 
ation, repose, change of scene and occupation, vocal practice 
in singing, reciting, declaiming, reading, and whatever else 
tends to exhilarate the spirits; promote health, or impart power 
Id the voice.* He should possess a perfect knowledge of the 
itraeture of the human frame, that he may use his vocal oi?- 
gans intelligently and effectively, spare himself fatigue and 

* lllravdame entitled Orthoplioiiy, otr Vocal CtthanialGlocatioB, 
ocmteias dwectioiw, In cleUifl, for the f^fHwipriale dioclplkie of ^ oi«m|8 
of voice. 
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pfun and iojury, and be able to sustain long ai^ yigorondy 
the exercise of the voice in public speaking. Dae practioe 
soon renders an hour's readii^ or speaking an invigoratuog 
and inspiring rather than an exhausting process. The truo 
and skilful use of the voice, in these forms of action, 13 sinulaK^ 
in effect, to the easy and pleasurable practice of an hour's 
singing. A well vocalized tone is, in any case, the same thi^g 
in its nature and formation, and consequently in its effeotSf 
both on the vocal organs of him who produces it, and on the 
ear of those who hear it : its character is that of a souii4 
pure, easy, and agreeable, even in its utmost ene;rgy. 

The prevalent opinion, that the study and practice ci elo- 
cution lead to the formation- of an artificial style of voicef m 
founded on one of those false impressicma which ignor^ce and 
indolence are so prone to foster as pleas for error and defeet 
7?he elocutionist would say to the student. Select, for stody^ 
the most natural, smooth, and pleasing voice that you hear m, 
others, and observe its peculiar properties ; — ^select the cor- 
responding tones in your own : cultivate these, and cherish ' 
them into habits : watch the sound of the human voice as it is 
affected by ennobling and bland emotions, by courage, joy, 
love, admiration, tranquillity ;— 4well on such tones till your 
ear has acquired a relish and a thirst for tiiem : your voice 
will then become instinctively genial, as a matter of predileo* 
tion and tendency. No one whose ear is unperverted, utters ft 
joyous emotion in a hollow, sepulchral tone, which habit seemi 
to have fixed irretrievably on some speakers in the pulpit : no 
one naturally utters the warm and tender notes of love or ad- 
miration, in the cold and hard voice which so often falls from 
the mouth of the preacher : the language of a serene and 
^anquil spirit cannot be uttered in the harsh and hacking ao? 
pents of a controversial dispute ; — the calm expanse of the 
ocean or the heavens, and the quiet flow of the stream, sug- 
gest a very different lesson to the discerning ear, and prompt 
the voice to the placid, smooth, and full yet gentle sounds <^ 
entire repose. 

Elocution enj<Mns on the preadier no false dc^Ui or artificial 
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koHowness of Toioe. It reminds him onlj of the natural effect 
of solemnity, awe, and reverence, in at once deepening and 
enlarging and gentlj filling every vocal sound, and converting 
k to a natural and perfect unison with all those tones of ma- 
jesty and grandeur, which nature is ever breathing into the ear 
<tf man, from ocean and river and forest, from the tempest and 
the thunder ; and which flow from the noblest of all the in- 
iNiruments of music The practice of elocution leads the min- 
ister, in his acts of devotion, to attune his utterance to the 
great laws which the Creator has written on the human ear. 
It forbids him to belittle and degrade a solemn and sacred act 
by the high, light, and trivial effect of a pitch appropriate only 
to what is trite and familiar and insignificant It enables him 
to select, from the natural range of his own voice, those notes 
which even the intuitive perceptions of childhood recognize as 
intimations of the overshadowing presence of a great thought, 
or as the swell of a vast emotion, rising from the heart to the 
Ups. 

Effects of due CuUtvaHoru 

The cultivation of elocution will enable the preacher to dis- 
criminate, with perfect precision, and to execute, with natural 
freedom, all the varying modes of voice, as they come and go 
in successive utterance. His expression will be adapted to 
each, in all its fulness and peculiarity of effect His whole 
mode of voice will be inspired with life and truth and power. 
The native dignity of man, stamp^ on the noble and eloquent 
accents which assign him his rank in the creation, will be ait- 
dible in every word that falls from his lips. 

It would be impossible for an individual whose ear was 
once opened to discriminate the quality and character of sound, 
to give forth those muttering and grumbling effects of voice, 
those guttural and croaking notes, those snuffling, nasal, and 
wiry twangings, those barking explosions of unmitigated 
abruptness, those * softly sweet,' effeminate mincings, by which 
the pulpit is so often degraded. 

To man regarded as an intelligent and gregarious aninud 
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merelj, there is somethiDg atlractive and interesting in tbe 
very sound of the human voice. The awful desolation of ut- 
ter solitude is never more impressively felt than when thor 
forlorn being becomes fully conscious of his fc»rsaken condi^ 
tion, by the oppressive weight of unbroken silence. Tht» 
truth the poet Cowper has imaged most strikingly in his mp^ 
posed soliloquy of Selkirk, when he represents him as deplor- 
ing the doom which condemns him never more to < hear the 
sweet music of speech.? 

The ^tainments of distinguished vocalists serve to show 
what, in corresponding degree, might be effected by the due 
cultivation of the voice,, for the various purposes <^ readings 
recitation, and speaking. Not that a merely artificial oaltnre 
can ever be desirable, either for the useful purposes <^ spee^ 
or the tasteful enjoyment of elocution. But let' us select^ 
from the private circle, the example of voice which best 
pleases the ear, and most vividly affects our sympathy, 
whether in the appropriate and impressive reading of a page 
of literature, or in the freer and simpler form of intelligent 
conversation in the social circle, and affectionate commtmiear 
tion by the fireside. Let us select the public speaker whose 
voice perfectly true, easy, natursd, chaste, yet vivid and ia^ 
pressive, seems to spring directly from the heffft of the man, 
and to dwell equally on the ear and in the heart of his hear- 
ers, as a perfect imbodying of the whole soul whence H 
sprung. Let the instance be one in which the human organ 
is felt to be no unworthy channel of the messages of peace 
and love from on high : let it even be one in which the beau- 
ty of perfect excellence seems realized ; so that, — ^as some- 
times happens, even in our own day, — * a world lying ia 
wickedness' is induced to listen to the prophet, as to ^ one 
that playeth skilfully on an instrument,' and to sit, for a timei 
rapt in admiration of the music of his voice. Let the sup- 
posed example be carried even so high, it will still be, in 
most cases, but a specimen of what intuitive observation and 
undisciplined skill may accomplish. — Suppose, on the other 
hand, an individual trained under advantages no more tfaaa 
12 
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equal to tbose wkidi every rocal mnsknoii cooTerg upon liim* 
s^f who allows himself the customarj opportunities of sjs- 
tematic and scientific cultivation for successive years. Wluift 
mi^t not a speaker so trained accomplish, with the genius, 
especially, which insures distinction in other pursuits, and 
with a soul absorbed in the spirit of his vocation ? 

Training to such extent, (thanks to the philosophic spirit 
and enthusiastic application of the great Americiui analyst. 
Dr. James Rush !)* has now become a thing easily praetiea* 
hie to the ^rit of dilig^ice and perseverance. The means 
of attoining to high excellence, — to comparative perfection,— 
are now (^red to every student of elocution, and exhibited 
with a persi»cuity, {M'ecision, and certainty, which leave no 
^cuse fw sk^^cism or ^oraooe. 

Effects of Oukwation on ike * QuaUt^^ of the Voice, 

The student who will faithfully isp^y his powers to the 
xaastering of Dr. Bush's system, will be enabled so to use his 
voice that every truth which he utters, every emotion whidi 
he endeavours to impart, will be carried home to the minds 
and hearts of his hearers, ' clothed in fitting sound.' Every 
mode of vocality which is essential to expression, will be fully 
at his command. We shall hear, in hb utterance, an entire 
exemption from all those vulgarisms .of voice which degrade 
the pul|»t, when uttered within its precincts : we shall reoog« 
ni^ in his tones, the perfect ' purity' { and subdued manner, 

* See his Philosophy of the Human Voice, passim. 

t The effect produce don the ear by the mere sound of the vwce, as 
agreeable or otherwise. Thus, we recognize one voice as harsh, another 
as smooth ; one as thin, another as full. 

t What the musician denominates * pure tone,' or * head tone,' — from 
its resonanee in the bead,— is nothing eim than that perfectly liquid qual- 
ity of voice, which is its natural perfection, — as is evinced in the untu- 
tored utterance of early childhood, — and which corresponds to the sound 
of a flute, when played on by a skilful performer, in contrast with the 
mere learner, whose manner i^ recognized in consequence of its harsh 
and hifsimg sonad. 
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mhkk pathos, tranqaiUity, wad solemnitj impart ; — the ample 
and Doble effect g£ grandear aod Bublimitj, in the appropriate 
style of a vcHce trained to roondness, smoothness, and falnessf 
the characteristic qualities demanded by the larger dim^a^ 
sions of space, and the stronger incitement of feeling, in pub- 
lic speaking, as it differs from private conversation.* 



Articulation. 

The well-tnuned speaker will be distinguished, moreover, 
by the perfect exactness yet perfect ease of his articulation, 
and even by its brilliancy of effect and positive beauty <£ 
sound, in consequence of the exact adjustment and free play 
of the organs of speech, in every function which they perform, 
and in every sound which they execute. 

A distinct and perfect enunciation is of the utmost servke 
to the public reader or speaker ; as it not only secures to 
him the indispensable condition of intelligible communication^ 
and gives an intellectual clearness and finish to lus style of 
expression, but, by the definite and predse character whi<^ 
it imparts to every sound of his vcuce, it enables him to dis- 
pense with that mere loudness which would otherwise exhaust 
his own 6<3«ngth| and annoy the ears of his audience. Pure 
tone and distinct articulation enable a speaker of comparative- 
ly limited vocal power to convey his words, with perfect ease> 
through a large extent of space. The result is similar to that 
which attends the performance of the softest strains of vocal 
music, by a skilful singer : the ear loses neither his notes nor 
bis syllables ; as he delivers every tone with perfect dearnesa 
and purity of sound, and every letter with exact though deli* 
cate execution, in its articulation. 

The faulty character of early education, however, in very 

* The perfect Toice of the accomplished elocutiomst, Dr. Rush has 
designated by the introduction of a new but expressive term, — ^orotund* 
— in allusion not only to the rotundity of its sound, but, also, the actual 
position of the interior and back part of the mouth, by which it is pro- 
duced. 
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m&nj instances, leaves the professional speaker quite defi- 
cient in correct habit as to enunciation. Not a few preach- 
ers are, in this respect, inaccurate and remiss, to an extent 
which hinders their usefulness, and degrades their address. 

The same remark applies to the habitual accent and pro- 
nunciation of many speakers in the pulpit, who, instead of 
exhibiting the appropriate refinement of good education, de- 
scend to the style of vulgar negligence and slovenliness. 

The discipline of the vocal organs which is prescribed by 
the art of elocution, while it would guard the speaker against 
dl such faults, would save him from the opposite ones of fini- 
cal nicety and affectation.* 

Force and < Stress.* 

The cultivated speaker will be felt, in his power of produ- 
«ng, on the requisite o(k;asions, any effect of force and vol- 
wme of voice, — from the approach to whispering, which ex- 
treme earnestness produces, to the full body of tone thrown 
€«it in warm and powerful exclamations, resembling, perhaps, 
the style even of a hearty shout or piercing call. The thor- 
ough-going cultivation of the voice will impart to every word 
uttered by the speaker its peculiar modification of force, as 
regards the characteristic commencement and termination of 
■ounds expressive of emotion-f His tones of command will 
be marked by the boldness and decision with which the ac- 
cented sound of every emphatic word commences,! — his tones 
of entreaty by sounds commencing softly, but swelling out 
earnestly, and afterwards diminishing :§ his utterance in the 
mood of stem and determmed resolve, will be marked, on the 

♦ Att extensive course of practice in orthoepy, is contained in the 
American Elocutionist 

t The modes of forc« above referred to, are termed, by Dr. Rush, lie 
••tress,' (the maximum^ or sometimes, the ictiis,) of the voice, in a given 
•oand ; as in the gentle * swell' of pity j or the abrupt ' explosion' o{ anger. 

I * RadicaT (initial) ' Stress.' 

f * Median Stress^ — ^force attaining its maximum at the middle of a 
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^ontrarjy by the idbrtrpt exf^siye termination of characteris- 
tic sounds ;* and his tones of surprise will exhibit the pe- 
euliar intensity of this emotion in its characteristic tendency 
to mark, with special force, both the opening and the closing 
of emphatic sounds :t his exclamations of impassioned excite- 
ment will be distinguished not merely by vague and general 
loudness, or by an ordinary swell of voice, but by a well- 
narked and highly characterized utterance which lays an ob- 
vious s^^ss on the beginning, the middle, and the end of ev- 
ery ^&phatie 8(KiQd4 It is thus that the language of emo- 
tion is rendered intell^ble by nature's distinct alphabet of 
found being presarved specifically to heart and ear, while the 
ospractised speaker, whose voice has not been disciplined on 
^ese diitincUons, utters his words with the < uncertain sound* 
of the trumpet uni^ilfully blown,— «t which < no man armeth 
Imnself for the battle.' 



Pitch. 

The discipHne of the voice imparts to the practised speaker 
im indescribable power over the feelings of his audience, not 
merely by his command over every mood and form of forc6 
by which the soul may be roused or tranquillized, impelled 
or subdued, but not less by the range which it gives to his 
voice over all the keys of expressive utterance, as high or 
low-pitched, lively or grave, gay or sombre, brisk or solemn. 
The unpractised reader or spet^er has but little compass of 
Qtterance, and dings to the same unvaried notes. The dis- 
oipUned voice traverses, with the utmost facility, and with 
electric eflSdot, from pole to pole <^ the scale of expressive 
tones, toaehes every point with perfect precision and definite 
meaning, and throws out, at pleasure, the most impressive ef^ 
fects of contrast, whenever the sudden shifting of the current 

* ' Vanishing' (final) ' Siress.' 

t * Compound Stress,' — combining the effects of both * Radical' and 
'Vanishing' ' Stress.* 
I ' Tkotrnxfif (penradifig) ' Stress: 
12* 
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of language and emotion, requires a marked tian^on of to> 
etl effect 

It is sach reading only which can present the tones of the 
heart, in the language of the Psalmist, as he passes from the 
lowest depths of despondency and remorse, to the highest 
strains of joy and praise. Many of the hymns so commonly 
read with a dead level of voice, require similar variations of 
utterance, to give anything like true and soul-felt effSect to th€ 
amotions which they were designed to express* The habitual 
iones of many readers of hymns, are so cold, so lifeless, and 
inexpressive, so flatly prosaic and mechanical, that the whole 
4ityle is virtually a desecration of the saored lyrics, whi4^ 
were composed for the express purpose of breathing a hi^er 
and purer life into the exercise of devotion. — The miserable 
defectiveness of education as it is, never appears more strik- 
ing than when the minister who has spent a lai^ part of 
life, the whole period from the commencement of his aca- 
demic career to the close of his professional course, — ^in pro- 
fessed preparation for the right discharge of the duties of the 
pulpit, * goes through the <3eremony' of reading a hymn, as if 
it were a page of an almanac, with a perpetually returning 
dluik of voice, that seems to resemble nothing so much as the 
never varying sound of the hammer on the anvil. 

No reader needs so complete a control over the pitch and 
xange of the voice as the preacher. The deepest notes of 
profound awe, solemnity, and reverence, are indispensable to 
liis utterance, not as an occa^onal resort for variety and ef- 
fect, but as the prevalent strain of devout expression, whether 
in the reading of the Scriptures and of hymns, or in the ap- 
propriate effect of a sermon which happens to exemplify, with 
more or less frequency, the language of profound emotiofi. 
Kone but a practised speaker can sustain long the peculiar 
organic action requisite for the production of dee|>-toned ut- 
terance. It is, of all modes of voice, the most exhausting to 
organs not expanded and invigorated by special exercise. 
The case is analogous to that of a vocalist whose natural 
^register* and habitual practice are ^ tenor/ changing, for an 
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hcm^y to the exercise of nftgiiig ^ boas'. The efieel is nsoa&j 
felt) in sQch cases, to be altogether enfeeUiog. Yet the same 
indiTidoal will sustain, without fatigue, his wonted fonn of 
▼ocal exertion, for a whole evening. The average voice of 
oonversalion ^id unimpassioned reading or speaking, is ia 
the < tenor' or middle range of notes ; that of solemn and deep 
emotion, in public address, is relatively as low as ^ bass.' 
The latter is properly tl^ prevalent style of the pulpit, which 
demands the strong and impressive utterance of passages nat* 
urally pitched on a low key ; while conversation, in conse^ 
quence of the limited space which it requires the voice to fill, 
admits the easier task of vocal exertion on a low pitch, uni- 
ted with a softened force. 

Persons conversant, to any extent, with the nature of the 
process of < phonation,'* will at once perceive the peculiar 
necessity of vocal training for the preacher, as it aris^ from 
the special form of utterance connected with his professional 
functions. Any ear, however, can readily detect the helpless 
and inexpressive hollowness into which the preacher's voice 
so often falls in the strains of deep feeling, — a fault agiunst 
which due cultivation and practice would be an in£idlible safe- 
guard. 

. The dreaded reaction of nature, on Monday, ^ter the eiD- 
eessive exertions of the Sabbath,— « thing which preachers 
(^ delicate or susceptible organization so often anticipate with 
a sense of coming misery, is, no doubt, caused, in part, by the 
unreasonable extent of exertion encountered in repeating the 
.e^S^t of public speaking twice, or even thrice, on the same day. 
But the chief cause of exhaustion is usually to be traced to the 
state of the larynx and the bronchial tubes, induced by the 
frequent repetition and long continued use of the lowest notes 
of the voice, which of necessity cause the expenditure of a 
comparatively large supply of breath, in their production and 
Iformation. 

A rigorous cowse of vocal exercise, serving, for the ox^gaos 
of speech, the same purpose with powerful gymnastic disei- 

* The formation of vbcal sound. 
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ptiae for tke^mbfl, 19 the only secm^ fot the long eootiniMi 
pogseasioii of strength of nttawice, especially if exerted cm. 
low notes. The parts so severely taxed must he protected hy 
•xeroiae adapted hoth to indurate and stipple the mnscakr 
•pparatMS, so as to impart, at once, vigor and flexilnMty to tiie 
Toioe. 

The nnreflectiBg observer often contents himself, in view 
of the professioiial difficulty now referred to, with prescribing 
to the preacher the habitual use of a higher key of voice, in 
his pabHc performances, as a sufficient security against injo- 
jrious effiscts. But it is forgotten, in these instances, that the 
|Nreacher, if true to his office, must halntually use the natural 
and proper tones of deep and solemn emotion ; and, although 
it is certain, that evib not unfrequently arise from the undue 
prevalence of one stitun of feeling and of utterance, yet it is 
Bot less so, that the very themes on which the preacher £a- 
Qourses, require, for the most part, a deepened note of voice. 

There is, in fact, no alternative, in most cases, but due prae- 
iice and tnoning, as a security against those fatal inroads of 
disability and disease, which are so frequent among the mem- 
bers of the clerical profession. Powerful constitutions «nd 
cheerful tempers enable individuals to bear much injury with^ 
out sinking under it The cerebral and nervous systems 
(not to speak of the muscular frame) of some men,- enable 
them ev^ to IM defiance to the effects (^ habitual intemper- 
ance, and to attain, in spite of these, to a vigorous old age, — 
as in the case of the Scottish highlander, whose daily potations 
would destroy most Ammeans, in a few years, or even mentis. 
But no sound-minded person thinks of quoUng such cases as 
authority for indulging in such practices. The case js similar, 
as regards the tear and wear of vocal exertion : if not coun- 
teracted by rational preventives, it cuts off, silently but surely, 
its annual multitudes of victims. The seasonable precautions 
which a proper early education would prescribe, might obviate 
«11 such evils. But, as matters are, Uiis result is left to the 
eboice of the adult student, at a stage when the remedy, if not 
speedily applied, may prove too late. 
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^Inflection.* 
The sy^ematic cultivation of the "vcAce, is in no respect 
more important to true and efiective expression, than in its 
proper inflection, or^ in other words, its transits upward m>d 
downward on the scale, in aconnmodation to the variations of 
thought and feeling, whether in emphatic words, or the suc- 
cessive clauses of a sentence. The uttenmce of unpractised 
and unskilful readers, is usually marked by the absence of ia-» 
flection, and, consequently, a prevailing monotony ; or by me- 
cbanical inflections, which never rise or fall beyond a certaia 
note, and which necessarily give a measured ccnrespondence 
of parts to all sentences, alike ; gliding up at one clause ai^ 
down at another, in a regularly alternating seensaw of sound, 
which destroys the natural variety of thought and emotion; 
This uniformly recurring verbal melody, resemUes, in effieet^ 
the sin^gof all the hymns in a book to the same tune. An* 
other common £EUilt in inflection, is that of overdoing it; so 
that the upward and downward slides are rendered mecfaftni- 
eally and disagreeably prominent, projecting themselves upon 
the ear, as the jagged rocks of wild scenery upon^ the eye ; or 
that ei exaggerating every inflection mto a double form, ooBi* 
prising both slides in every distinctive or em^^atic accent 
■nris style destroys all repose and dignity of voice, by its 
jerking turns and reduplications, and its over anxious empha- 
sis. Another error, still, converts all poetry into prose by 
substituting the pointed and marked inflections of common dis- 
course, for the reduced and melodious ones of verse. This 
fault seems to extract the appropriate feeling from a hymn, 
and to bring it down from devotional elevation to mere prao* 
tical associations of utility, such as are appreciated by the un- 
derstanding, rather than felt in the heart. But the most preva- 
lent of all faults in inflection, is that of varying the voice by a 
certain personal melody of tone, habitual to the reader alone ; 
sliding upward or downward or waving and undulating, at the 
dictate of a false ear, without any regard to the expression of 
thought or feding, and in obedience to no kw but the accus« 
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tomed gait of the individual's peculiar style of utterance, con- 
tracted at school. This fauh constitutes what is termed, in 
popular language, ^ a tone.' It marks the man, hut does not 
express his meaning. Its effect resembles that of anging 
'eat of tune,' and adding to false intonation a Tittated melodj. 
Whatever may be the senixment which such a speaker utters, 
its effiset u neutralized, more or less, bj this tridc of habit. 
Tet it n a fault from which few speakers comparatively are 
exen^ Some exemplify it more oonspicncmsly ; others^ 
less so : but it is an error in elocution which holds possession 
ef the pulpit, to the exclusion of the genuine expressive utter- 
anee that nature prompts, and which alone can ^dt a true 
pBOKMul sympathy. 

A degree of attention, no greater thah is usually given, in 
the cnkivation of vocal music, to the mastmng of the gamut, 
wqM core ail the faults which usually cisfigure the inflectiont 
ef pulpit dooution, and would enable the preacher tx> spedk 
vith«£fe«si Im^ toheftd and heart, in the appropriate language 
eC infleelioB. The simple and complex* elides of the voice 
wpward and downward on the scale, are the only proper meana 
of drawing int^ectual distinctions, of indicating die constito^ 
ant and relative parts of a sentiment, as these are subdividei 
md arranged in the consecutive clauses of a sentence, or of 
eenveying those ^notions whidi predominate in the heart of 
the q[>eaker, and which he wishes to transfer to those of hia 
audience. 

* Infection,' whether it is exemplified in the form of the 
'slide' or the * wave,' may be analyzed sdentifically, in the 
■umner exhibited in Dr. Rush's work on the voice, by the 
afipHcation of the musical scale ; or it may be studied practt- 
eally, by attentive observation of the actual turns <rf^ voice, in 
the ex^^ses of reading and speaking. But, in either case, it 
requires a dose and penetrating application of the attention to 
nice and exact distinctions of sound. It cannot be mastered 
by ordinary inspection or transient notice. But the doe 

« "I^QQO^pl^xor^oaUQilideQftfaavoiwPr.Ra^tennsthtt^iMifd.* 
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atu^j and practice of this part of ek>cfii4oii will be ricUj te* 
warded, in the acquisition of a skilful and ^SsoCiTe ccmtal 
crver the true ^ melod/ of speech aad readings and, coase* 
gently, over that music of the Toloe which plays, at the wi& 
of the orator, the tune of tboi^t or that of leeMof. TMtok 
tions are, always^ the vocal exposition of a sieQteBee : ihej am 
ihe interpreters of ^^ech and enibree its meawng ; wklunil 
them, reading is hut the sensekas syllahicatkin of tlie juvevli 
learner, in his unpractised steps, when the episit •f a paoitgt 
is merged in the mere sound <^ words as «ueh. 13im vobe ^ 
the skitfnl reader, aided by a^ropdbile infleetiona, strttcea a 
thought hcHEne to both head and heart, asid eamkm in tiie eoni 
every kindred association* Inflectiofi ts, i& all cases, one «C 
the m€at useful and e^kctvai instruments of true eloqitetteib 
It is the purest and most Imlliasl of «Il the cnmmeiita wUaii 
It consummate elocution con£^3a on ihA rm€e), it is tlie a|^ 
^opriate Ismgoage of a cnltivated i^eUect and a diaeerfiliig 
spirit; apd it is, not less <Hstinctively, the me^EKfy into wlndl 
emotion breathes the li& and power of eXfiBsston.* 

^Movement^ 

Another distinguishing trait of a euhivatad voices and 
one which is of the utmost moment to the' preadier, is Urn 
0om]^bte control which it ensures over the <movement»' or 
rate of time observed in utterance, as adapted to ^HSkarmst, 
emotions. A slight observation is suffideait to enable any ear 
to detect the common faults, in ^is particubr, which fu«e «i^ 
hibited in the pulpit. Some preadi^rs, de«iriag to seeure a 
plain, fam ili a r style of expression, resembling tiiat oi conver- 
sation, run into the error g£ too great rapidity. A similar re^- 
jBult is produced by the constiUitional vivacity of otheis. 1m 

* The various fonns of inflection will be found sct^idfieaUy aimaaeed 
and designated in Dr. Rash's Philosophy of the Voice. They are 
fexempliiied in technical detail, in the volume on Orthophony, formerly 
ise&tioned, and practically applied to an appropriate selection of pas- 
jupt in <ii» Ani^ciflin IMocatiopfet; 
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ekber enie, digDitj and impresdiveness, aad even ^stidcttieM^ 
are, more or less^ sacrificed to impulse and yelocitj. 

The aadience which the minister of religion nsuallj ad« 
dresses, is of a mixed diarstcter, as to intellectaid discipline 
and ability, and is largely made up of persons who sre daily 
engaged in the praoUcal pursnits of active business. Minds 
addicted to habits of this description, do not usnally prore 
n^d in the formation of stiietly intellectual associations: 
they need a comparatively fall allowance of time to idd the 
development of a train of thought. An audience formed of 
stodents and professional men, accastomed to facility and 
nudity of mental action, can more easily keep up with the 
aneeessioo of ideas created by a reader whose gait of voice 
iodines to velocity. The habit of silent reading eni^^es the 
practised student to follow the snccesskm of thought witli the 
vtmoBt n^i£ty ; and his ^scipBne of intellect rendeiiB him 
competent even to foresee a q>eaker's drift of thought, and 
antacipato his train of argument But the man of merely ope- 
rative and practice habit, must move deliberately, and fol- 
low, rather than accompany, a speaker. The aged hearer, 
who has little intollectuat facility, often complains of the 
preacher's rapidity and confusion of utterance. Complaints 
iuch as this, are not always well grounded ; and the waning 
CAeulties of age are, too often^ in these cases, the chief source 
of apparent feeUeness and indistinctness in the voice of the 
preacher. No speaker, however, who addresses a mixed 
audience, should suffer himself to fall into the rapidity of ut- 
terance which leaves any passage unintolligible to any indi^ 
vidual among his hearers. 

Deliberateness of manner is not only an indispensable requi* 
site to intelligible address, but a powerful and natural aid to 
impressive utterance. Without a moderate rate of * move- 
ment' in the voice, there can be no association of grave or 
grand effect on the ear: the style of utterance is, in such in- 
stances, unavoidably rendered light and trivial. Solemnity, 
in particular, demands the utmost slowness of utterance. The 
uncultivated reader is always j^ne to celerity of enoneiationf 
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and thus hinders repose and reverence, and every other form 
of deep and tranquil impression. A style like this, is pecu- 
liarly ill-suited to the purposes of reading and speaking, as. 
connected with the duties of the sacred office. 

The cultivated reader is taught to appreciate the becoming- 
effect and moral beauty of due slowness, as an attribute oT 
•aored eloquence. He gives, accordingly, ample scope ta 
sound, lengthens the duration of every prominent vowel, and* 
thus makes it the fit vehicle of deep and full emotion : he* 
avoids a crowded utterance as the very bane of serious antf 
grave feeling ; he cultivates the habit of moderation in the- 
guccession of sounds ; and his pauses all naturally receive .a. 
proportioned length, by which they become deeply impressive^ 
to tHe ear. These traits of utterance are indispensable to the 
majesty of style jwrevalent in all the sublime descriptions of 
^e Old Testament, sxid are required, not unfrequently, itt 
^New. 

But while taste and feeling demand due slowness in utter- 
ing whatever is de^y impressive to the mind ; they forbid 
equally aU lagging and drawling, as wholly destructive of ev-^ 
«ry good dSTect, — as only irksome* or ridiculous, — ^bespeaking- 
a feeble temperament and habit^ and an utter inability to- 
ereate any deep or powerful effect. This style, however, is 
proverlnally current in pulpit elocution, and forms one of ther 
disttncdve and prominent features of its mechanically solemn 
and exaggerated manner. The discipline of elocution dispels- 
such effects, by the light which it sheds on the nature of 
^ movement,' as an element of vocal effect ; and, just as the^ 
musician obeys, with instinctive readiness, the direction 
which accelerates or retards his voice, with the most definite- 
precision, and vivid effect on the ear, so does the instructed 
reader produce the characteristic expression of every senti- 
ment by the instantaneous adaptation of his rate of utterance 
to ihe spirit of the language which falls from his lips. Truth, 
and nature, and propriety, preside, thus, over his whole man- 
ner, and render it living and eloquent. 
13 
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^Hhythm' and Pcamng. 

The discipline of the vmce offers to the puMtc speaker a 
great facility, as regards the proper vocal effect required for 
his purposes, in the regularity of * rhythm,' or the equable suc- 
cession of sound, and the due length of pauses. ^ Rhythm,' as a 
part of elocution, enables the reader to maintain an equal aad 
symmetrical flow of voice, while it guards him, not less care- 
fully, against a mechanical prominence of rhythmical aecenty 
which is attended with a hammering effect on the ear. 

A true rhythm has been demonstrated by Steele to consti- 
tute, as distinctly, a tndt of appropriate reading and spetdLinf^ 
as of music. It serves, in the former, the same purposes as 
in the latter : it imparts a smooth, agreef^e, imd syiometfical 
effect to the voice : it prescribes and facilitates a r^uhur sbmI 
easy style of breathing : it enables Uie reader or spei^er to 
pronounce the successive clauses of every sentence with a 
regulated, easy, fluent style of accent, which renders the eflfort 
of full utterance comparatively light, promotes the tranquiUii^ 
of his emotions, saves his own organic strength, and givoa 
forth hb language with an*harmoniou8 and {4j^ising eifoct te 
the ear of others. 

The uncultivated reader wastes breath and strength, and 
disturbs his utterance, by want of regularity in the idtemale 
successions of sound and pause. His whole style c^ voice it 
like that of a person who, in singing, pays no regard to ' time,' 
— ^the very foundation of miwic* 

Emphtm$, 
l^othing^ perhaps, displays so strikingly the benefit of sys- 
tematic practice in elocution, as the force, the spirit, and the 
efficacy which it imparts to emphasis.f The dull routine of 

^ For exenases in * rhythm,' see the manual on Orthophony. 

t Dr. Rush has justly given to the word * emphasis' a wider a{^lication 
than that which restricts it to mere comparative force. He comprehends 
under it, in accordance with its etymology, all the phenomena of voice 
which render a word significant or impressive. 
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•dHX>I reading, in its cnstomsaj forms, deadens the distinctive 
diaracter of all prominent phrases, and reduces all the words 
of alsentenee to one flat monotonous level, in which there ure 
ma projecting and salient points to arrest the attention ; the 
Toiee gliding on from beginning to end of a period, as if everj 
daiise were of exactly equal weight, and every word of pre- 
cisely the same significance. 

The influence of eariy habit is so strong with most persons, 
that few, even among professional readers, seem to have the 
power of throwing into a significant word, or an expressive 
{dirase, that force which an energetic and distinctive efiect of 
Mnse er emotion demands. A proper emphasis adds a 
bei^tenod colouring of passion, or gives a bolder prominence 
<^ meaning, to the most energetic style, and is capable even of 
eonceiding the defickncies of expression comparatively tame. 
But most public readers have accustomed themselves to a cer- 
tain medium of ordinary effect in emphasis, which forbids the 
posMbtlity of their imparting weight, or significance, or vivid 
force to distinctive expressions. Hence their mode of reading 
is so far from lending a powerful aid to written composition, 
that it serves rather to weaken and impair it. 

The actor who is distinguished in his art, studies his em- 
f^iasis with the most assiduous attention, and uses every en- 
deavour which professional ambition can prompt, or profes- 
sional skill can suggest, to give the most prominent relief and 
ike boldest effect to emphatic turns of expression. He will 
sometimes devote successive hours to the most laborious reite- 
ration of vocal effort, to give life and pungency to a single 
passage. Nor is this the practice of mere drudges in their 
vocation, endeavouring to work up dull conceptions to a vivid 
effect : it was the daily self-discipline of men whose expressive 
genius the world has always acknowledged and admired. 

A disciplined voice may be recognized in its emphasis as 
readily as in any other point, notwithstanding the current no- 
tion that, to give a true emphasis, nothing more is needed than 
a rig^ht understanding of the language which requires it. 
Force and skill are, in this as in all other things, the fruit of 
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practice. The violent blow of the aogrj rastic maj fall wkh 
little harm to him at whom it is aimed : the skilful one of the 
scientific athlete, tells with a direct and concentrated force, 
which renders it as effective as it is inevitable. A similar 
result is exhibited in the use of the voice, when the practised 
reader throws into the emphasis of a single word a whole 
world of meaning, condensed into one energetic sound ; while 
the unskilful voice, with its vague loudness and aimless ncHse, 
fights ' as one that beateth the air.' 

The study of elocution not only pre$cribes this due disci- 
pline of the voice for positive force of emphasis, but for that 
not less valuable means of impressive effect, the power and 
the habit of withholding force,, in anticipation of emphasis or 
subsequently to its occurrence, so as to give it the due relief 
arising from the comparative reduction of preceding and f<d- 
lowing words. In this mode of managing the voice lies the 
main effect of expressive and distinctive force. The unpracr 
tised reader is prone to follow the negligent habit of conver- 
sational utterance, which throws out a more frequent but a 
feebler emphasis than impressive public reading demands* 
He is addicted, perhaps, to those habits of false emphasis 
which lead him to give unnecessary prominence to insignifi- 
cant and inexpressive words, and, consequently, to mar the 
whole effect of what emphasis he chiefly intends. He forces 
into emphatic style the auxiharies and particles of a sentence^ 
to the utter subversion of meaning and emotion.* The elo- 
cutionary training of the voice in emphasis, leads to the ob- 
servance of a principle directly contrary to such practice, and 
accustoms the reader, by the use of a few obvious rules, to 
reserve his force for the prominent points. of meaning, and 
always to husband his emphasis so as to make it tell. 

Another very important effect of the due discipline of the 
voice, as to emphasis, is the security which it gives that the 

♦ The ecstatic joy of the father, at the return of the prodigal son, is, in 
this style, converted from a burst of grateful and glad feeling, iAto the 
redtation of a lesson in etymology ; thus, ^ For this my son was lost, and 
u feand T 
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stodeht shall avoid those dharp and jagged turns of voice 
which indicate a species of nervous fastidiousness about em- 
phasis. This feult was described, in a preceding part of the 
present work, as an error of inflection, as well as emphasis, 
and as subverting all simplicity, directness, and dignity of ut- 
terance. It can be eflfectually cured in no way but by the 
falthM and rigorous analysis of intonation and expression, 
which systematic elocution prescribes. The gradations of in- 
flection in the slides and waves of the voice, are all distinctly 
dasstfied imd illustrated in the successive steps of elocutionary 
training in this department ; and to the practice <^ these, as 
laid down in the manuals before mentioned, the student who 
is desirous of attaining a correct and genuine emphasis, is, for 
&e present, referred. 

^ Expression.^ 

The discipline of the voice in the expression of feeling and 
emotion, is a part of elocution which, to the preacher, is of 
vast moment. The imperfect utterance which characterizes 
the onMnary style of reading formed at school, — ^the period 
when habit is generally fixed, — predisposes even the clergy- 
man, in the pulpit, to an inexpressive mode of voice, which 
beMes rather than manifests whatever emotion may exist in 
Ms soul. The voice of iSost persons in adult life needs a 
thorough renovation of habit, to enable it to utter truly the 
vivid language of the Scriptures, of sacred poetry, or- even of 
expressive prose. The unfriendly influences of neglect and 
perversion of vocal habit, in eariy years, and the equally un- 
fkvourable effect of a conventional coldness of utterance^ cur- 
rent in society, have been frequently, in our preceding re- 
Biarks, referred to, as the sources of prevalent defects in read^ 
faig atid speaking. Elocution, as a remedial art, offers to the 
student the means and the methods of self-reformation in ex- 
pression. It prescribes an extensive and varied course of 
practice on iht most vivid passages of the most effective writ- 
13* 
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er8, with a yiew to awakai emotioii, and keep it ulive, iti the 
exercise of reading. The materials for practice it cbraws 
largely from poetry, as the natural languf^ of feeling, and 
as the most inspiring source of impassioned utterance. To ihe 
theological student, in particular, it su^ests the earnest read- 
ing of the Scriptures,^-the most vivid and the most poetic of 
all books, — as one of the most influential in imparting ex- 
pressive character to the habits of the voice. The reading of 
«acred poetry, especially in the lyric form, as the most inspir- 
ing of all, it prescribes as another means of forming vocal 
habit to a true and living style. It suggests, also, the frequait 
practice of reading essays, lectures, and discourses in the focm 
<ii sermons, with a view to rendering the last of these modes 
of exercise an easy and natural and habitual exertion, instead 
of leaving it to prove an unattempted, unfamiliar, and un- 
natural performance, inducing mechanical and artificial man- 
ner, and conscious awkwardness and embarrassment 

The preparatory discipline of elocution, by the familiarity 
which it produces with the genuine style of true reading, brings 
this exercise to an identity with speaking, in its manner and 
efiPect, and imparts to the varying tones of emotion a distinct- 
ness and a force of character, which make them pass with 
power from the heart of the reader to that of the hearer. It 
thus takes off the coldness and formality of the conventional 
«tyle of sermonizing, and substitute for it that of actual per- 
sonal communication between man and man. It enjoins, ae- 
<5ordingly, such a frequency of repetition in the preparatory 
reading of a discourse, as shall stamp the substance- of it oa 
the mind, and enable the preacher to deliver it as virtually a 
4spoken address, rather than the school-boy reading of a pre- 
scribed task. This frequency of repetition, in previous read- 
ing, it requires, farther, to such an extent as shall leave the 
preacher free to direct his eye, principally, to his audience 
rather than his paper ; as the language of the eye is nature's 
primary effect in expression, whether as the means of secuiv 
ing the attention and sympathy of those to whom a discourse 
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is addressed, or as the most efficadoas mode of seciiriii^ by 
reactive effeet on the rea<fer himself, the t<Hies c^ gemmie 
persoaal feeling in his voice.* 

The studj of elocation leads to a thorough-going analjss 
of all the component elements of expressive effect of v<»ce> 
Mid to an intimate knowledge (^ their character. It provides 
an extensive course <^ practice on each singly, and, also, in 
their combinations, till all can be executed with unerring pre- 
cision, fulness, and effect. The bad results of cold and inex- 
pressive manner, have been already described in this vcJume. 
On these, there^iH:^, it is unnecessary at present, to dwelL 
The opposite style, of false excessive warmth, and of studied, 
artificial variety of intonation, has also been descrU>ed The 
analysis which practical elocution presents of all the con- 
stituents of vocal expression, makes familiar to the stndeni 
the exact character and value of each ; so that he is secured 
against Uie tendency, otherwise, to slight or exaggerate any. 
He becomes accustomed, accordin^y, to observe closely the 
proper effect of every point by which the expression of emo- 
tion is naturally heightened or reduced : he acquires an into- 
iUve readiness and exactness of judgment, and a critical re- 
finement of taste, which guide him instinctively to the vivid, 
full, and true utterance of every characteristic tone of feeHn^i 
He preserves, thus, the quiet, chaste, unimpassioned, didac- 
tic style of exposition and discussion, in the essay, the lec- 
ture, and the doctrinal discourse ; while, in the treatment of 
subjects that naturally call forth intensity of feeling, his utter- 
ance adapts itself, with no less propriety an<L certainty of 
^ect, to the language of vivid emotion. His voice takes, in 

* Preachers, if they would observe how easy it is for an audience to 
hold at arm's length the man who merely reads cU them, (with his head 
down, and his eye on his manuscript,) compared to the man who speaks 
to them, (with the natural eloquence of his eye directed to theirs,) would 
understand better how easy it is to listen with indifference to the one, and 
how difficult to escape from the influence of the other. Prudence might, 
in such cases, be excused for whispering the half-worldly suggestion how 
easy it may be, in given cutMimstances, to * dismiss' the one, and how dif- 
fieidt to part with the other. 
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a word, <ite hue of e^erj subject oyer which it paineS) and 
tioges his whole utterance wiUi the eolooring of the heart. 
He knows how to restrain expression, and how to give it free 
scope, how to ci^ home the en^igj of the Toice, aod how to 
throw it out. His extendve tmd varied discipline on expres- 
sive tonC) renders it easy for him to pass from the level and' 
tranquM moods of utterance to those which are imbued with 
passion. His tones, therefbre, spring directly from feeling 
and are as free fiXHn any arbitrary trait as th^ are from mor- 
bid chill and reserve. 

The diligent student of elocution recovers, in short, that 
power of instsuitaneous sympathy and of vivid expression^ 
which characterized him at that early stage of life, when the 
fredmess and fulness of his tones indicated a heart unmod^ 
fted by conveniiottal and arbitrary influence. The power 
which he has thus recovered, his mature mind and reflective 
judgmait enable him to apply to those deeper and richer 
sources of thou^t, which his intellectual culture has opened 
up to hinu The still higher sphere of thought and feeling to 
which the preacher's vocation transfers him, he enters with a 
preparatory training, which, if it does nothing else, frees him, 
at least, from the embarrassing consciousness that he has not 
acquitted himself fully 'uid honourably, as far as human abili- 
ties may go, to a part of the peculiar duties whidi are to be 
devolved upon him, by his professional relation. 
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The following exercises are designed for the practical ap- 
plication of the principles discussed in the foregoing remariks : 
they consist, accordingly, of examples selected with reference 
to those parts of elocution which are immediately applicable 
to the training of the voice for the purposes of the pulpit. 
To students who had already acquired a knowledge of the 
general principles of elocution, from the manuals formedj 
mentioned, or from any similar source, the exercises now 
presented will suit the purpose of special application to pro- 
fessional uses ; and to persons who had not previously made 
elocution a particular study, they will serve as a partial sub- 
stitute for a more extended course of elementary discipline* 

ARTICULATION. 

The Fundamental Sounds of the English Langtiage.* 

* Tonic' Elements. 
[80 claased by Dr. Suflb, from their euaceptibOity of * intODation.'] 

t-4-ll,'u4-rm, -4-n, -4t-r, J^rr, jE^nd, i^n, J5-ve, O-r, 0-n, 
D^p, Oo-ze, L-oo-k. 

* The inadvertency of attention, or the ascendency of erroneous habit, 
being the principal causes of indistinct enunciation, the rigorous practice 
of the above elements, becomes, even to professional speakers, a useful 
exercise, as a means of securing attention to details. 

t The Italic letters contain in each instance, the element of sound, 
whidi is the object of direct attention. Each element should be repeated 
after the pronunciation of the word in which it occurs. 
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Compound, 
-i-le, /-ce, 0-ld, Ow-r, Ot-l, IT-se (the verb).* 

* Subtonics.' 
[So denominated by Dr. Rush, because of their inferior susceptibility of intona- 
tion, when compared with the * tonic' elements.] 

Z-U-/Z, M-zk-m^ -^u-n, i?-ap, Fa-r,t Si-n^, -B-a-Jc, i>-W, 
G^a-ff, F^al-re, 2^ne, A-«-ure, T-e^ W-oe, 7%-ine, «A)7. 

>5 Atonies.' 
[80 called fr<Mn thek deficiency as to ci^iacity for intonation.] 

F-i-pey T-en-ty (T-a-ifce, #.i-/e, C-ea-«e, iT^ ^%4n, Pu-dk. 

{.Sl^ame, CS^aim, J^ame, (rZ-are, Pl-ace, SI-rj, ^S^P^-ay, 
A'-ave, (7r-ave, i>r-ain, JPV-ame, (rr-ain, Pr-ay, ^Sjpr-ay, 
IV-ace, #Sr-ay, /S^r-ine, /Sm-all, /Sn-arl, ^ace, /Sif-ay, Bo-Z(^ 
E-y, E-Zife, E-Zm, He-Z/>, Fa-ZZ*, Fau-ft, E-Zve, Mai-m't^ 
01ea^-m», A-nd, Gai-fi«, Ba-nXr, Da-nce, A-nt, Ba-r5, Ba-r^e^ 
HariY^ Ha-rl::, Ma-f**(^ A-rm, A-rm'dj Ea-m, Ea-m'<% 
Hearfve, D»-fs^ Ba-rs, Ma-rf, Ca-rre, Ca-rr'di CJha-tm, 
Rea-f'n, A-4p, Va-«^, Pa-«'(^ Ma-^, A-c^ Wa-ifeW, Wa-y^, 
(is^ff'dy A'pt, Su-pp'dy 0-p% TsL^Tn, S9rdd% GraVn, 
Brigh^n, Ca^Z'«<, A-rm'tty Carfut, Du-rj^, Mi-<&«, Hea-rrfV, 
A-mCd$ty liearm^dst, A-Wc, Trou-WW, Am-ple^ Top^'d^ 
Cra^fe, Bri-cZZ'(i, Ma-rZ, Wo^ld^ Bi-nffs, Ha-n^t^, Wro-n^d; 

The elementary sounds and combinations contained in the 
preceding tables, should be repeated till they can be enundar 

♦ For explanation of the few points of difference in arrangement, be- 
tween the above table and that of Br. Hush, see statements in the toI- 
mne on Orthophony. 

t The fire elements at the beginning of the above table, may, from 
their comparative f^proach to vocality, be termed * pure subtonics.* 

I The combinations of elements is, in every case, indicated by italics. 
Every combination should be repeated separately, after pronouncing the 
irord in which it occurs. 

§ "For a list of common errors in articulation, see American Elocu 
tionist 
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ted mth perfect exactness aj)d wcll-defioed ^aractery in the 
full style of public speaking. 

Distinctness of enunciation will be much promoted bj a 
careful, slpw, exact, syllabic and literal analysis of flelectail 
words, read with special precision and force^ for tbe pai^ose 
of .practising a clear, firm, well*marked articulation. This 
exercise is rendered still more conducive to its inteaded effect 
if tines or sentences are read in inverted order, so as to de- 
tach them from their ordinary associations of sound. 

A useful exercise for the purpose of securing a critical 
knowledge of orthoepy, and a strict accuracy of habit in p<«« 
nouncing, is to read aloud several cohmuis, daily, from W*Qr- 
tester's edition of Johnson and Walker*a diotioBaries, as coaor 
bined by Todd, while dose atteotimi is paid to observe 
whether the sounds of the voice correspond precisely to the 
notation of the orthoepy. 

A copious Hst of words commonly misjnronottnoed, even ia 
the pulpit, formed a part in the original plan of the presenl 
work. But the extent of the list rendered it imfO'aeticaMe to 
introduce it without swelling the size of the volume beyaod 
its timited extent It may be sufficient, perhaps, to refer 
here to the tables presented in the Elocutionist, as a speeisMB 
<^ the classes of words whieh are most liable to mi6pronunoi-> 
ati<^, and as an indication of the importance of the exerciae 
suggested in regard to the use of the dictionary* 

The pulpit, in our day, and in this country, is fso generaUff 
regarded as the standard of accuracy in pronundatien, thai 
more than usual attention to this branch of elocution is just^ 
required of ministers. Bat some young preachers, in parUe- 
ular, are too prone lo shrink from their proper responsibleness 
as scholars, and to accommodate their own style to mere popu- 
lar usage, while others, fix>m a fastidious anxiety about bare 
exactness, adhere to the letter of the law of nicety, and even 
transcend its requirements. Hence we hear, in some Ameri- 
can pulpits, the pronunciations — oiVth, wmrcy, pairfect, from 
speakers who follow Hterally Walker's notation <rf octboe* 
pj, but do not pay attention to his own quatifieattoa of Ik 
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The fomer class of errOTs, boweyer, — that which arises from 
accommodation to mere negligent common usage, — ^is the 
more prevalent, and particolarlj in New England. Hence 
ihe many broad and obsolete and peculiar sounds which char- 
acterize the puli»t pronunciation of this region. 

It would seem to be an axiom of education, that in an ex- 
tensive country like the United States, all young persons 
should be everywhere trained to do their part in preserving 
the unity of language and the refinement of custom. A libe- 
ral education should enable every young man to fill with pro- 
priety the office of public speaker, in any part of his native 
country. But the fact is quite otherwise. Our young New 
England clergy usually carry with them their marked local 
peculiarities of usage in pronouncing, and throw an unneces- 
sary impediment in the way of their own acceptation as 
speakers elsewhere. A few months or years, it is true, usu- 
ally suffice to rub off such points. But a seasonable attention 
would prevent their existence. 

The pulpit orators of our Middle and Western States are 
very generally chargeable with gross negligence and impro- 
prieties in pronundation, which a little study in eariy years 
would have sufficed to correct The pulpit cannot command 
the respect of any but the illiterate, while it tolerates a slov- 
enly inaccuracy and low taste, in the use of language, or in 
the manner of pronouncing the most ordinary forms of ex- 
pression. The minister, as an educated, or, at least, a read- 
ing man, should ever feel that he is looked to as a model in 
this particular, and that his influence in this, as in other things, 
is either upward or downward. 



EXERCISES IN EQUALITY; 

'Pure Tone: 

This quality of voice belongs to moderate, ioft, and suhdU' 
ed utterance, as in the expression ofpathoi, repose and sotemF- 
nUg, when not accompanied by grandew or gubUmity. The 
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object in view, in the practice of such passages as the follow- 
ing, is, to secure the power of moulding the voice into per- 
fectly clear, pure, and smooth sound, as the true and proper 
habit <^ utterance, but particulaHj important in all passages 
of tender and softened effect This mode of voice characteri- 
ses the appropriate reading of some of the Psalms, many of 
the most affecting hymns, and all the subdued appeals of di- 
rect address, in discourses from the pulpit. Pure tone is at 
as much service to the public reader and speaker as to th» 
singer. It renders the emission of vocal sound at once dear^ 
easy, natural, and agreeable, and enables the performer to> 
exert his organs without fatigue. 

The following, and all other exercises, should be repeated 
till a perfect vocal execution is attained. To secure fully* 
the quality in view, the < tonic' elements should be repeated 
in the same style. The ear and the voice will thus becomee 
perfectly attuned to the effect. 

Pathos. 
Ode to Peace. — Cowper. 

* Come, peace of mind, delightful guest t 
Betum, and make thy downy nest, 

Once more, in this sad heart I 
Nor riches I nor power pursue,. 
Nor hold forbidden joys in view : 

We therefore need not part 

< Where wilt thou dwell, if not with me^ 
From avarice and ambition free, 

And pleasure's fatal wiles? — 
For whom, alas ! dost thou prepare 
The sweets that I was wont to share,. 

The banquet of thy smiles ? 

* The great, the gay, shall they partake 
Hie heaven that thou al<Hie canst make 2' 

And wilt thou quit the stream, 
14 
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That murmcirs through the dewj mead. 
The groTe and the sequestered shed. 
To be a gaest with them ? 

* For thee I panted ; thee I prized ; 
For thee I gladly sacrificed 

•Whatever I loved before ; — 
And shall I see thee start away, 
And helpless, hopeless, hear thee say — 
** Farewell I — we meet no more ?" * 

Bepose. 
Invocation to Evening. — Cowper. 
^ Come, Evening, once again, season of peace ; 
Betum, sweet Evening, and continue long I 
Methinks I see thee in the streaky west, 
With matron step slow moving, while the uight 
Treads on thy sweeping train ; one hand employed 
In letting fall the curtain of repose 
On bird and beast, the other, charged for man 
"With sweet oblivion of the cares of day : 
Not sumptuously adorned, nor needing aidy 
Like homely-featured Night, of clustering gems ; 
A star or two, just twinkling on thy brow, 
Suffices thee ; save that the moon is thine 
Not less than hers, not worn, indeed, on high^ 
With ostentatious pageantry, but set 
With modest grandeur in thy purple zone, 
Resplendent less, but of an ampler round. — 
Come, then ; and thou shalt find thy votary calm, 
Or make me so. Composure is thy gift/ 

Placid Emotion.* 

Books. — ^Addison. 

^ AristQtle tells us, that the world is a copy, or transcript, 

♦ Conversatipnal passages, essays, lectures, and discourses, when read 
in the study or the parlour, the con^drence or the lecture-room, may, par- 
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of tlioee ideas wliidi »te in the mind of tke First Being, and 
tbat those ideas which are in the mind of man, are a trans- 
cript <^ the world. To this we may add, that words are the 
transcript of those ideas which are in the mind of man, aad 
Utai writing or printing is the transcript of words. As the 
Snpreme Being has expressed, and, as it were, printed hi* 
ideas in the creation, men express their ideas in books, which^ 
bj this great invention of these latter ages, may last as long 
as the sun and, moon, and perish only in the general wreck 
<^ nature. 

* There is no other method of fixing those thoughts which 
arise and disappear in the mind of man, and transmitting 
them to the last periods of time ; no other method of giving 
a permanency to our ideas, and preserving the knowledge of 
any particular person, when his body is mixed with the com- 
mon mass of matter, and his soul retired into the world of 
Sforits. Books are the legacies that a great genius leaves to 
mankind, which are delivered down from generation to gen- 
eration, as presents to the posterity of those who are yet un- 
born. 

< All other arts of perpetuating our ideas, continue but a 
short time. Statues can last but a few thousands of years, 
edifices fewer, and colours still fewer than edifices. Michael 
Angelo, Fontana, and Baffaelle, will, hereafter, be what Phi- 
dias, Yitruvius, and Affiles, are at present ; the names of 
great statuaries, architects, and painters, whose work? are kwt 
The several arts are expressed in mouldering materials. Nfr' 
ture sinks under them, and is not able to support the ideas 
which are impressed upon it.* 

' The circumstance which gives authors an advantage 
above all these great masters, is this^ that Uiey cmi multif^j 
their originals, or, rather, can make copies of their works, to 
what number they please, which shall be as valuable as the 

tienlarly when compesed in moderate and nnimpassioned style, be pn^ 
erly md in merely pore tone. But the public readmg of Ihe same 
may, &9m the larger demands v( space, and, eoB8e<|iiently, the fuller tone 
of Toiee) be carried to &e extent of moderate orotund ntterasoe* 
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oKiginak themselTeiEu This gives a great autlKur a pnispect 
of something like eternity.^-If writings are thus dural^e, aad 
maj pass from age to age, throughout the whde course of 
time, how careful should an author be o( conunitting anything 
to print, thi^ may corrupt posterity, and poison the minds of 
I with vice and error T 



Solemnity.* 
Funeral ffymn, 
' How stiU and peaceful is the grave, 
Where, — ^life's vain tumults past, — 
The i^[)pointed house, by Heaven's decree, 
Receives us all at last ! 

The wicked there from troubling cease,— 

Their passions rage no more ; 
And there the weary pilgrim rests 

From all tl^ toils he bore. 

An, levelled by the hand <^ death, 

Lie sleeping in the tomb 
Tin God in judgment call them forth 

To meet their final doom. 

« Orotund QuaUiiy:* 

• This mode of voice is characterized by pecuHar roundnes$f 
f^€$iy and resonance, combining the ' purit/ of the ^ head 
tone* with the reverberation of the chest It has a deeper ef- 
fect than mere purity of tone, and usually ranges with the bass 
notes of the male voice ; while the head tone has a lighter 
diaracter, and seldom extends below the tenor leveL Oro- 

* Ilie tarn ^orotund' Dr. Bosh has adc^ptod from a modifieatioDi of 
the Latin phrase ^ore ratundo,^ The word, as was mentioned befoie, is a 
good tedmieal designation in elocnticm; as it not only intimates the pecu- 
liar tUundity of the proper roioe for public speaking, bat the special con* 
dilioa of the interior and back parts ai the month, wfaidi its piodnctioii 
reqniiei. See Or&ophony. 
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land quality is Uie nataml mode4>f <itleimnce in all deep^ pow- 
€rfH and suMtme emotions. It belongs, acoordinglj, to orc^ 
ioryy imd \o the holder forms of poetry. 

Orotund utterance is, like pure tone, a most effective aid 
te easy and full voice. It serves to diminish the fatigue of 
Tocal exertion, and, at the same time, to give out clear and 
agreeable sound : it renders the utmost force of energetic ut- 
terance easily practicable ; and, by throwing vigour into the 
v<nce, it spares the lungs. 

The remarks on frequency of practice in pure tone, apply 
also to orotund quality. Every exercise should be perfectly 
mastered before proceeding to another; and the practice 
should not cease till all the ' tonic elements* can be easily and 
exactly executed in orotund style. 

• Pathos* aad 'Sublimity. 

Aoni6>— ByroiL 

* O Borne 1 my country I city of the soul I 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 
Lone mother of dead empires ! and control 
In their shut breasts, their petty misery. 

What are our woes and sufferance ? — Come and see 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O'er steps of broken thrones and temples, Ye! 
Whose agonies are evils of a day : — 
A irorid is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 

' The Niobe of nations I there she standsp 
Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe ; 
An empty um within her withered hands, 
Whose holy dust was scattered long ago ; — 
The Scipios' tomb contains no ashes now ; 
The very sepulchres lie tenantless 

* Pathos^ repom^ and soUnmity, if onited with ffrandewr^ asstime the oro- 
tund voice, although, without this union, they do not transcend the com- 
paratively moderate limits of pure tone. T^e orotund is the distinctivo 
quaUiy of ipmndeur and power. 

14* 
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Of didr beroie dwellers >— dost thoQ flow, 
Old Tiber ! Umni^ a marble wildemen ? 
Blse, with thj jeUow waves, and man^ ber distress !* 

B^)ose, Sdemnity, and Sublimity, 
^oentn^.— Milton. 

* Now came still evening on ; and twilight graj 
Had in her sober liverj all things dad : 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and Urd, 
They to their grassy conch, — these to their nests 
Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightmgale y-^ 
She, all night long, her amorous descant song: 
Silence was pleased. Now glowed the firmament 
With living sapphired. Hesperus that led 

The starry host, rode brightest till the moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent queen unveiled her peeriess light. 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw.' 

Solemnity, Snl^mity, and Pathos. 
The Treasures of the Deep,—^liis. Hemans. 

* What hid'st thou in thy treasure-caves and cells. 
Thou hollow-sounding and mysterious Main ?-^ 
Pale glistening pearls, and rain-bow coloured shells, 
Bright things which gleam unrecked of, and in vain.^— 

' Keep, keep thy riches, melancholy Sea I 
We ask not such from thee. 

< Yet more, the depths have more ! — ^What wealth untold 
Far down, and shining through their stillness lies I 
Thou hast the starry gems, the burning gold, 
Won from ten thousand royal argosies. — 
Sweep o'er thy spoils, thou wild and wrathful main : 
Earth claims not these again. 

* Yet more, the depths have more I — Thy waves have rolled 
Above the cities of a world gone by I 
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Sand hath filled np the palaees of oM, 
Seit-weed o'ergrown the haUla of revelry ! — 
Dash o'er them, Ocean, in thj scomfal plaj : 
Man yields them to decay. 

< Yet more, the billows and the depths have more : 
High hearts and brave are gathered to thy breast 
They hear not now the booming waters roar ; 
The battle thunders will not break their re^-* 
Keep thy red gold and gems, thou stormy grave : — 

' Give back the true and brave I 

^ Give back the lost and lovely ! those for whcHa 
The place was kept at board and hear& so long, 
The prayer went ap^ Uiroogh midnight's breathless l^m^ 
And the vain yearnings woke 'mid festal song ! — 
Hold fast thy buried isles, thy towers o'erthrown, — 
But all is not thine own ! 

' To thee the love of woman hath gone down: 
Thxk flow thy tides o'er manhood's noble head^ 
O'er youth's bright locks, and beauty's flowery crowiw — 
Yet must thou hear a voice, — " Restore the dead I" — 
Earth shall reclaim her precious things from thee, — 
" Restore the dead, thou Sea r* 

Energy and SubHsuty. 

* What's hallowed ground ? — Has earth a clod 
Its Maker meant not should be trod 
By man, the image of his God, — 

Erect and free, — 
Unscourged by Superstition's rod 

To bow the knee ? 

< That's hallowed ground, where, mourned and missed, 
The lips repose oar love has Idssed ; 

But Where's their memory's miui8i<Hi ? — Is't 
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Ton chapchyard's bowers ? 
No : in ourselves their souls exist, — a part of ours*. 

* What hallows ground where heroes sleep ? — 
*Tls not the sculptured piles you heap ; — 
In dews that heayens far distant weep 

Their turf may bloom, 
Or genii twine beneath the deep 
Their coral tomb. 

* But strew his ashes to the wind 

Whose sword or voice has served mankind, — 
And is he dead, whose glorious mind 

Lifts thine, on high ? 
To live in hearts we leave behind^ 

Is not to die. 

' Is't death to fall for Freedom's right ?— 
He's dead alone, that lacks her light. 
And murder sullies, in Heaven's sight, 

The sword he draws. 
What can alone ennoble fight? — 

A noble cause ! 

* Give that ! and welcome War to brace 

Her drums, and rend heaven's reeking space : — 
The colours planted face to face, 

The charging cheer, — 
Though death's pale horse lead on the chase, — 

Shall still be dear j — 

* And place our trophies where men kneel 

To Heaven ! — But H^ven rebukes my zeaL-^ 
The cause of Truth and Human Weal, 

O God above! 
Transfer it from the sword's appeal 

To Peape and Love ! 

* Peace, Love ! — the cherulnm that twine 
Their spread win^ o'^ Devotion's shrkie,— ^ 
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Prayers sound, in vmn, and temples sl^e. 

Where they are not— 
The he^t alone can make ^vine 

Religion's spot.' 

Joy and Sitblimity. 
Prophetic Anticipations. — Cowper. 
' O scenes surpassing fable, and yet true, 
Scenes of accomplished bliss ; which who can see, 
Though but in distant prospect, and not feel 
His soul refreshed with foretaste of the joy ? 
Rivers of gladness water all the earth, 
And clothe all climes with beauty : the reproach 
Of barrenness is past. The fruitful field 
Laughs with abundance ; and the land, once lean. 
Or fertile only in its own disgrace, 
Exults to see its thirsty curse repealed. 
The various seasons woven into one, 
And that one season an eternal spring : 
The garden fears no blight, and needs no fence ; 
For there is none to covet, — all are full. 
The lion, and the libbard, and the bear, 
Graze with the fearless fiocks ; all bask at noon 
Together, or all gambol in the shade 
Of the same grove, and drink one common stream. 
Antipathies are none. No foe to man 
Lurks in the serpent now : the mother sees, 
And smiles to see, her infant's playful hand 
Stretched forth to dally with the crested worm, 
To stroke his azure neck, or to receive 
The lambent homage of his arrowy tongue. 
All creatures worship man, and all mankind 
One Lord, one Father. Error has no place : 
That creeping pestilence is driven away I 
The breath of heaven has chased it. In the heart 
No passion touches a discordant string ; 
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But all is harmony and love. Disease 
Is not : the pure and uncontaminated blood 
Holds its due course, nor fears the frost of age. 
One song employs all nations ; and all cry, 
<* Worthy the Lamb ! for he was slain for us," 
The dwellers in the vales and on the rocks 
Shout to each other ; and the mountain tops 
From distant mountains catch the flying joy ; 
Till, — ^nation after nation taught the strain, — 
Earth rolls the rapturous hosanna round.' 

Awe and Sublimity. 
The Final Judgment. — ^Horeley. 

* God hath warned us, — and let them, who dare to extenu- 
ate the warning, ponder the dreadful curse with whidi the 
Book of Prophecy is sealed, — <' If any man shall take away 
from the words of the book of this prophecy ; God shall take 
away his part out of the book of life :" — God hath warned us, 
that the inquiry into every man's conduct will be public; — 
Oirist himself the Judge, — the whole race of man, and the 
whole angelic host, spectators of the awful scene. 

< Before that assembly, every man's good deeds will be de- 
clared, and his most secret sins disclosed. As no elevation 
of rank will then give a title to respect, no obscurity of condi- 
tion shall exclude the just from public honour, or screen the 
guilty from public shame. Opulence will find itself no lon- 
ger powerful ; — ^poverty will be no longer weak ; — ^birth will 
no* longer be distinguished; — ^meanness will no longer pass 
unnoticed. The rich and poor will indeed strangely meet to- 
gether ; when all the inequalities of the present life shall dis- 
appear, and the conqueror and his captive, — the monarch and 
his subject, — the lord and his vassal, — the statesman and the 
peasant, — the philosopher and the unlettered hind, — shall find 
their distinctions to have been mere illusions. The charac- 
ters and actions of the greatest and the meanest have in truth 
been equally important, and equally public ; while the eye of 
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tibe oamiscient God has been equally upon tbem all, — ^wbile 
all are at last equally brought to answer to their commmi 
Judge, and the angels stand around spectators^ equally inter- 
ested in the dooms of all. 

' The sentence of every man will be pronounced by him 
who cannot be merciful to those who shall have willingly sold 
themselves to that abject bondage from which he died to pur- 
chase their redemption, — ^who, nevertheless, having felt the 
power of temptation, knows to pity them that have been 
tempted ; by him on whose mercy contrite frailty may rely, — 
whose anger hardened impenitence must dread. 

* To heighten the solemnity and terror of the business, the 
Judge will visibly descend from heaven, — the shout of the 
archangels and the trumpet of the Lord will thunder through 
the deep,-^the dead will awake, — the glorified saints will be 
caught up to meet the Lord in the air ; while the wicked win 
in vain call upon the mountains and the rocks to cover them. 

' Of the day and hour when these things shall be, knoweth 
no man ; but the day and hour for these things are fixed in 
the eternal Father's counsels. Our Lord will come, — ^he will 
come unlooked for, and may come sooner than we thinL' 



EXERCISES IN FORCE. 

The thorough ^sctpline of the voice, for the purposes of 
public speaking, extends from whispering to shouting, — nc^ 
with a view, in the case of these extremes, to the actual use 
of them, in the exercise of reading, but for the purpose of 
reaching the natural limits of capability, and securing a per- 
fect command over every degree of force, whether for acquir- 
ing organic power, and pliancy of voice, or ensuring command 
of expression as dependent on any degree of loudness. 

The following exercises, and the elements, of all three 
classes, tonic, subtonic, and atonic, should be repeated sever- 
al times, daily, for months, till their effect is fully felt in 
strengthening and compacting the sounds of the voice, and 
rendering the production of any degree of force an easy and 
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BgteeMe exereite. Diligent ctdiiyAtlon in this dqMortment 
of eloGiitioo, for even a few weeks, will impart a stentorian 
power of Tocal effort to persons whose volume of voice was 
previously insufficient, and whose degree of organic vigour, 
as wdl as their exiN*essive power, in actual utterance, was 
very low* 

Suppressed Force. (Whisper and half whisper.)* 

Awe and Tenderness. 

Evening Prayer at a OirW School. — ^Mrs. Hemans. 

* Hush I His a holy hour : — the quiet room 

Seems like a temple, while yon soft lamp sheds 
A faint and starry radiance, through the gloom 

And the sweet stillness, down on young bright heads^ 
With all their clustering locks, untouched by care, 
And bowed, — as flowers are bowed with night, — in j^yer. 

* Gaze on, 'tis lovely !— childhood's lip and cheek, 

Mantling beneath its earnest brow of thought, 
Gaze — ^yet what seest thou in those fair and meek 

And fragile things, as but for sunshine wrou^? — 
Thou seest what grief must nurture for the sky, 
What death must fashion for eternity !' 

. Subdued Force. (Softened Utterance : < Pure Tone.*) 
Pathos. 
The Death ofBafnoUk.—J. Montgomeiy. 
^ Behold the bed of deaUi, — 

This pale and lovely clay ! 
Beard ye the sob of parting breath? 
Maiiced ye tlie eye's last ray ? 
No; — life so sweetly ceased to be. 
It li^wed in immortality. 

* All passages of deep awe, require a degree of suppression, and hence 
of ' aspiration,* or breathing effect, which always produces more or less 
inpnrity of tone, in consequence of the restraining effect of awe upon 
the oigans, and the unarotdable escape of onTocalized breath, ak)iig wiA 
the sound of the voice. 
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* Couid tears revive Uie dead, 
Elvers should swdil our eyes ; 
Could sighs recall the spirit fled, 

We would not quench our sighs, 
Till love relumed this altered mien, 
And all the imbodied soul were seen. 

* Bury the dead ; — and weep 

In stillness o'er the loss ; 
Bury the dead ; — ^*[in Christ they sl$ep. 

Who bore on earth his cross ; 
And from the grave their dust shall rise, 
In his own image to the skies.'] 

Moderate I\>rce,1[ 
Serenity. [Ex.emplified in Verse.] 
Sbene after a Tenqtest. — ^Biyant 
^ It was a scene of peace ; — and lU^e a spell, 
Did th&% serene and golden sunlight faH 
Upon the motionless wood that clothed the fell 
Anii prec^^ce «ip8{»ii\ging like a wall, 
And glassy river and white watei^all, 
And luq>py Hving things that trod the bright 

And beauteous scenes while far beyond them all,. 
Ckk many a lovely valley, out of sight, £%Hi> 

Was poured from the blue heavens the same s^ gMmi 

* I looked, and thought the quiet of the scene 

An emblem of the peace that yet shall be, 
When, o'er earth's continents and isles between, 

The noise of war shall cease from sea to sea. 

And married nations dwell in harmony ; 
When millions crouching in the dust to one. 

No more shall beg their lives on bended knee, 

* T3ie &16S widiin brackets exemplify a change of expTe8im>n fV«n iSbm 
mMmd t<hc$ of peahts to the modenUe and cheerfid tones of Mer&ntjf taoA 
hope. 

t Tht oMial decree of force in the ummpassioaed style of tentiiBWit 
15 
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Nor tbe black stake be dressed, nor in the sun 

The o'erlaboured captive toil, and wish his life were done. 

' Too long, at clash of arms, amid her bowers. 

And pods of blood, the earth has stood aghast, — 

The fair earth that should only blush with flowers 
And ruddj fruits ; but not for aye can last 

The storm, — and sweet the sunshine when 'tis past. 

Lo ! the clouds roll away ; they break, — they fly ; 
And, like the glorious light of summer, east 

O'er the wide landscape from the embracing sky, 

On all the peaceful world the smile of heaven shidl lie.' 

Serenity. [Exemplified in Prose.]* 
Good Intention. — Addison. 

* If we apply a good intention to all our actions, we make 
oar very existence one continued act of obedience, we turn 
even our diversions and amusements to our eternal advantage, 
and are pleasing Him whom we are made to please, in all the 
drcumstances and occurrences of life. 

t< It is this excellent frame of mind, this holy officiousness, 
(if I may be allowed to call it such,) which is recommended 
to ns by the apostle, in that uncommon precept wherein he 
directs us to propose to ourselves the glory of our €5reator, in 
aff our most indifferent actions, ^ whether we eat, or drink, 
or whatsoever we do." 

X* A person who is possessed with an habitual good inten- 

* The usual style of essays, lectures, expository and practical dis- 
courses, and other forms of didactic address. 

t The ordinary rule of elocution prescribes a diminishing of the force 
of the Yoice at the opening of a new paragraph. But when, as in the text, 
there is a vivid turn of thought introduced, the opposite rule prevaifci, and 
the force increases with the momentum of the additional mental impulse. 

I The usual rule of slackening the tension of voice at the opening 
of a new paragraph, is exemplified here ; as, in such cases, the train of 
flnnght is either i^sumed, or commenced anew. The force, therefore, is 
progressive in the sentence. All well composed sentences are natundly 
road with the growing force of dimax. The same remark ap^ies to para- 
graphs and largw portions of a discourse. 
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iioQ, enters upon no single drcamstance^ of Hfe, whhont oon* 
BiAeacmg it as well pleasing to the great Author of his being, 
eon^Kmable to the dictates of reason, suitable to human na^ 
ture-in general, or to that particular station in which Prori- 
^aace has placed him. He lives in the perpetual sense of ilra 
Divine presence, r^ards himself as acting, in the wh<de 
course of his existence, under the observation and inspeotton 
of that Being who is privy to all his emotions and all h» 
tiioughts, who knows his <' downsitting and his uprising, who 
is about his path and about his bed, and spieth out aU hh 
ways." In a word, he remembers that the eye of his Judge 
k always upon him ; and, in every action, he reflects that he 
n doing what is commanded or allowed by Him who wffl 
hereafter either reward or punish it. This was the diaraeter 
of those holy men of old, who, in the beautiful phrase of Sciip- 
tare, are said to have ^ walked with God." ' 

DedamcUory Forced 

Energetic Emotion. 
TU Slave Tixidfo— Webster. 
^ I deem it my duty, on this occasion, to suggest, that the 
%md is not yet wholly free from the eontMaunatton^ a tcafl^ 
«t which every feeling of humanity must revolt, — I mean the 
Afrk»a slave trade. Neither public sentiment wx Uie law 
has yet been able entirely to put an end to this odiom aad 
abominable traffic At the moment when God, in his mer^, 
has blessed the world with a universal peace, there is reaaoa 
lo fear, that, to the disgrace of the Christian nune and efaarao- 
ter, new efforts are making for the extension o^ this tradai 
by subjects and citizens of Christian States, in whose hearts 
no sentiment of justice inhabits, and over whom neither the 
fear of God nor the fear of man exercises a controL Bi the 

♦ The word ' declamatorj* is used, in elocution, as the designation of 
the fhll, bold style of oratory, in warm and forcible address* The sense 
ihns attached to the w(Mrd, it will be perceived, is c^>edal and technical, 
merely, and implies no imputation on the character of the sentuu^irt or 
te knguage, as in the rhetorical and popular uses of the term. * 
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m^ of oar law, tlie African skve trader is a pirate and a 
ifloa ; and in the sight of Hearen, an offender far bejond llie^ 
ordinary depth of haman goilL There b no brighter part af 
oor hkUMy, than that which records the measures wlndb hara 
boea adopted bj the gOTemment, at an early day, and at di& 
Cerent times siocey for the suppression of tins tiaffie ; and I 
voald call upon all the tme sons of New England, to ao* 
operate with the laws of man and the justice of Heaven. 

^If there be, within the extent of oar knowledge or inAtt* 
Slice, any participation in this traffic, let us pledge oors^e* 
here^ upon the Bock of Plymonth, to extirpate and destroy H» 
It is not fit that the land of the pilgrims should bear the sfaamo 
longer. I hear the sound of the hammer — ^I see the sasoka 
of tke fornaces where manades and fetters are stiH forged for 
Intman Itmbs. I see the visages of those who, Ijj stealA^ 
and at midnight, laboiBr in tins woris of hell, foal and dbik, as 
may become the artificers of such instruments of misery and 
torture. Let that spot be purified, or let it cease to be of 
New England. Let it be purified, or let it be set aside from 
the Christian world ; let it be put out oi the circle of human 
sympathies and human regards ; and let civilized man hence- 
forth have no communioa with it 

< I woidd invoke those who M ihe seats of jastteoy and al 
who minister at her altar, that they execute the wholesome 
aad neeessaiy severity of the law. I invdce the ministecs of 
oor religion, that they proclaim its dennndadon of these 
erimes, and add its solemn sanctions, to the anthor^ of h»- 
ann law. If the po^t be silent, whenever or wherever Uwre 
vmj be a sinner, bloody widi this guilt, within the hearing ef 
its voice, the pulpit is folse to its trust.* 

Impagncned Jbive.* 

Imprecation. 
FaUero^a Dying Curse on Venice. — ^Bjron. 
^ Te elements ! in which to be resolved 
I hasten, let my voice be as a spirit 

* The ytyle in which uttecance becomes intense, an greatly tr^as- 
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Upon you ! — ^Te blue waves I which b<M^ my banner, — 
Ye winds ! which fluttered o'er as if ye loved it, 
And filled my swotting sails, as they were wafted 
To many a triumph ! Thou, my nadve earth, 
Which I have bled for I and thou foreign earth, 
Which drank this willing blood from many a wound I 
Ye stones, in which my gore will not sink, but 
Reek up to heaven ! Ye skies, which will receive it ! 
Thou sun I which shinest on these things, and Thou I 
Who kindlest and who quenchest suns! — ^attest! 
I am not innocent — ^but are these guiltless ? 
I perish, but not unavenged : far ages 
Float up from the abyss of time to be, 
And show these eyes, before they dose, the doom 
Of this proud city ; and I leave my curse 
On her and hers forever. 

* Then^ in the last gasp of thine agony. 
Amidst thy many murders, think of mine/ 
Thou den of drunkards mth the blood of princes I 
Gehenna of the waters I thou sea Sodom ! ' 
Thus I devote thee to the infernal gods ! 
Thee and thy serpent seed T 



Exultation. 
The Exdamatiom of Tdl, on hu Esoape. — ^S^wles* 

* Ye crags and peaks, I'm with you once a^a 1 
I hold to you the hands you first beheld, 

To show thej still are fi^e I 

cends even the nsual 4fD.ergy or vehemence of declamation. This de- 
gr<ee of force is, generally speaking, restricted to poetry, or to prose of the 
highest eharact^ as ta emotion. 

* This fona of voice, although seldom exempMed in actual oratory, 
- tmkss in vehement addi^ess in the open air, is of immense value, as an 

exevcme for invigoratiBg the organs and strengthening the voice^ in <n^ 
timd quality. Its effects, when practised a few times daily, for even a few 
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^ Te giuffds (^ libe^, 
Tm with you once again !^ — I call to yoo 
Wi A all my voice I — ^I hold xny hands t© you. 
To show they still are free I' 

{As in Oie case of tlie greatest distance between the spealcer and the hearen. ] 
CommaacL 
Thu Herald's Message. — Shakspeare. 
^ Rejoice ye men of Angiers 1 Ring your bells I 
Open your gates, and give the victors way V 

EXERCISES IN * STRESS.' 

* Stress* may be briefly defined as the term used in elocu- 
^on to designate the mode and the place of forming the 
maximum of force in a ^ngle sound* Thus, in the i^>pFopri- 
ate utterance of some emotions, the force of the voice bursts 
out sucUenlj, with a pereossive expUdtm ; as in angry com- 
mand, in which vocal sound is intended to vent die passion 
of the speaker, and to startle and t^r^y the hearer. An 
example occurs in the burst of fi&rcenes^ and wrath with 
which Death replies to Satan : ^Back to thy punishment, false 
fugitive !' We may contrast with this form of stress the gefi^ 
He swell of reverence and adoration^ in the devotional language 
of Adam and Eve in their morning hymn, in paradise : ' HaUl 
universid Lord V The utterance of the word * Back^^ hi the 
fcnmer instance, exemplifies ^explosive' 'radidd* (initial) 

ireeks, aro such as to impart great Tolum^ and power of uttecance to 
persons who commence the eiLerdse with weak organs and imperfect 
tone. 

=* The effect of this ^Lercise is to giye compactness, and <de«niess, toA 
purity of tone, to the utmost extent of voice. The eall, aithongh rising 
to a higk note, wi& great loudness, should always be kept perfeciiy vocal 
or musical in its sound, resembling the easy, smooth effect of the loudMt 
singing, in its gradual and skilful swell. It is nothii^ else than the 
maximuM of 'ftire' or ^head tone.' 
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^ flb'ess/ wMoh bants oul^ with percnssive i^roptnesiB) oil Iba 
iniittl or first part of the soood ; that of the word < HaiO^ hn 
the latter, < median,' (middle,) as gently swelling out to iSm 
maximam on the middle of the sound, whence it diminishes to 
the end or < vanish.' Another mode of stressy-— termed < van- 
ishing,' — witholds the abrupt explosion till the last particle 
(so to speak,) of the impassioned sound, and then throws it 
out with a wrenching and jerking violence on the very * van- 
ish,' or last audible point of voice. This form of stress oc- 
curs in the tones ofungovemaUe impatience, deep, determined 
willy and excessive or inconsolable grief. Of the first of these 
emotions we have an example in the mad impatience of 
Queen Constance, when protesting against the peace between 
France and England, which was to sacrifice the rights of her 
son. * War ! war ! — ^no peace ! Peace is to me a war I' Of 
the second we have an instance in the reply of the Swiss 
deputy to Charles the Bold, when he is announcing to the 
Duke the final determination of the cantons to resist, to the 
last, the invasion of their rights. < Sooner than submit we 
will starve in the icy wietes of l^e gfatd^s V Of the third, 
in the Psalmist's exelamation, < My God ! my God ! why hast 
Uiou forsaken me T 

A fourth mode of stress wutes tjbe ^radteid and the van- 
ishing' on the same syllaUe, by an «3rt^y«fii^ of force ob thf 
fim and last portions of die impassioned sound. This is the 
joaturai expression of agtomshment^ and is displayed with p»- 
eidiar vivkiness, when the speaker reiterates the w<»ds cf 
Mother p€4*8on. An example occurs in the iKtdamaAion ef 
Qjoeen Constanoe, when she hears, for the first dae, of the 
«0»ditions of the peace between Fraaee aad En^^d, and re- 
peats the words of the messenger. < Gene U^he married i^^ 
ff/me to swear a peace /' 

A fifth form of stress, — peculiar to intense enntionsy-^ 
throws out the voice, with the utmost force, on all the points 
of a sound which admit of being rendered conspicuous or 
prominent, — the hegvming the middle and the end This 
mode of utterance in emphatic syllables, is, from its pervading 
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eBMf termed * iborongV stress. It is exemf^fied ta the 
sboiit of defiance^ with whidi Fitz-James addresses the band 
ef Roderic Dfaa, 

* Come one, come aU ! TMs rock shall Hy 
]B^rom its fiim base as soon as I.** 

Impassioned * Radical^ Stress J 

Bold, angry, and threatening Command. 
[Abrupt, explosive ptyle of utterance.] 
Satan^s Address to Death. — ^Milton. 
< Whence, and what art thou ? execrable shape ! 
That dar'st, though grim and terrible, advance 
Thy miscreated front athwart my way 
To yonder gates ? Through them I mean ta pass. 
That be assured, — without leave asked <^ thee. 
Retire, or taste thy folly, and learn by proof, 
Hell-bom ! not to contend with spirits of heaven !' 

Courageous Sentiment and I^nent Address. 

[Energeik expulnTe (Nyle.lf 

Supposed Speech of John Adams. — ^Webiter« 

* Bead the declaration of our independence at the head of 
Ihe army,-^— every sword will be drawn from its seabbard> and 
ihe soleD[m vow uttered, to maintain it, or to perish on the 
bed of honour. Publish it from the pulpit,— religion wiH ap^ 
prove it ; and the love of religious liberty will cling round 
k, resolved to stand witli it, or fall with it. Send it to the 
public halls, — ^{nrodaim it there,— 4et them hear it, who heard 
the first roar of the enemy's cannon, — ^let them see it, who 
saw their brothers and their sons fall on the field of Banker 
Hill, and in the streets of Lexington and Concord ; — and the 
▼ery walls will cry out in its support V 

* The explanations and examples given in the text, will, it is thonght, 
serve to render ihe reqrtidte distinctions plain. But fuller statements 
jiuty be reliaxred to in Dr. Bush's Philosof^y of ^ Voice, <»r in the man- 
sal of Orthoi^ony. 

t A yivid initial force, Tfithont abmptness or violence. 
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Vhtmpassioned * Radical Stress/* 
Earnestness and elevation of Thought 
The Progress of Discovery. — ^Everett 
* Are the properties of matter all discovered ? — its laws all 
found out ? — ^the uses to which they may be f^plied, all de- 
tected ? I cannot believe it. — The progress which has been 
made in art and science, is, indeed, vast "We are ready to 
tiiink that a pause must follow, that the goal must be at hand. 
But there is no goal, and there can be no pause ; ^r art and 
science are in themselves progressive. They are moving 
powers, animated principles : they are instinct with life ; they 
are themselves the intellectual life of man. Nothing can ar- 
rest them, which does not plunge the entire order of society 
into barbarism. There is no end to truth, no bound to its 
discovery and application, and a man might as well think to 
build a tower, from the top of which he could grasp Sirius in 
his hand, as prescribe a limit to discovery and invention.' 

< Utedian^ Streu/ t 

BoLemnkj and Reverence. 
Adoration offered iy the Angds^ — ^Bfilton. 
' Thee, Father, first they sung, omnipotent, 
Immutable, immortal, infinite, 
Eternal King ; thee. Author of all beings 
Fountsun of light, thyself invisible 
Amidst the glorious brightness where thou sitt'sty 
Throned inaccessible, but when thou shad'st 
The full blaze of thy beams, and through a cloud, 
Drawn round about thee, like a radiant shrine, 

=*^ This stylO) though utterly free from impassioned vehemonce^iire- 
serves the abrupt explosive opening of sound, to the extent required by 
distinct articulation, for vivid intellectual impression. The effect to tire 
ear is Hbe that, comparatively, of the dear tiidde of the filing icicle, or 
of the drop of rain, — a moderate, but remarkably dear sound. • ^^ 
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Dark with excessive bright, thy skirts appear. 
Yet dazzle heaven, that brightest seraphim 
Approach not, but with both wings veil their eyes.' 

Pathos. 
Extract Jrom Psalm Cm. 

Y. 13. < Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Xiord 
pitieth them that fear him. 14. For he knoweth our frame ; 
be remembereth that we are dust 15. As for man, his days 
are as grass: as a flower of the field so he fiourisheth. 
16. For the wind passeth over it, and it is gone; and Ae 
place thereof shall know it no more.' 

Tranquillity. 
Paalm XXm. 
Y. 1. < The Lord is my shepherd : I shall not want 2. He 
inaketh me to lie down in green pastures : he leadeth me be- • 
side the still waters. 3. He restoreth my soul ; he leadeth me 
in the paths of righteousness, for his name's sake. 4. Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow cS death, I 
will fear no evil : ^ thou art with me ; thy rod and thy staff 
they comfort me. 5. Thou preparest a table before me in the 
presence of mine enemies : thou anointest my head with oil ; 
my cup runneth over. 6. Surely goodness and mercy shall 
follow me, all the days of my life ; and I will dwell in the 
house of the Lord forever.* 



* VamsMng Stress* 

Coinplaint. 

Job's Beply to his FViends.-^ob XTX. 

V. 2. * How long will ye vex my soul, and break me in 

pieces with words ? 3. These ten times have ye reproached 

me : ye are not ashamed that ye make yourselves strange to 

me. 
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6. < Know, now, tliat God hath oyerthrowQ me, and hath 
compassed me with his net. 7. Behold, I ciy oat of wrongs 
\mi I am not h^ird : I cry akmd, hut th^« is no judgment. 
8w He hath fenced up my way that I cannot pass, and he hatb 
set darkness in my paths. 9. He hath stripped me of mj 
glory, and taken the crown from my head. 10. He hath de- 
stroyed me, on every side, and I am gone ; and my hope hath 
he removed like a tree.* 

Demmciation. 
Extract fiom Imiah XXXIV. 
V. 5. *My sword shall he hathed in heaven: hehold, it 
shall come down upon Idumea, and upon the people of my 
curse to judgment. 9. And the streams thereof shall be 
turned into pitch, and the dust thereof into brimstone, and the 
land thereof shall become burning pitch. 10. It shall not be 
quenched night nor day ; the smoke thereof shall go up for 
ever : from generation to generation it shall be waste ; none 
shall pass through it for ever and ever.' 

^Oompoimd Stress/ 
InteiTogation. 

Extract from Job 'SLL 
y. 1« < Canst thou draw out leviathan with a hook ? or his 
loDgae with a cord which thou lettest down ? 2. GiRBst thou 
put a hook into his nose ? or bore his jaw through with a 
thorn? 3. Will he make many supplications unto thee? 
will he speak soft w(n*ds unto thee ? 4. Will he make a cove- 
nant with thee ? wilt thou take him for a servant for ever ? 
5. Wilt thou play with him as with a bird ? or wilt thou bind 
him for thy maidens V 

Extracts from L Cori'fiihiam XIL Chapter. 
y. 15. If the foot shall isay, Because I am not the hand, I 
I am not ofihe body; -is it therefore not <^ the body? 16. And 
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if the ear shall say, Because I am not the ey«9 1 am sot of <iie 
body ; is it therefore not of the body ? 

29. < Are all i^>ostlesF are $Xi prophets? are all teacbersP 
are all workers of mirades? 30. I^ve all the gifts of hea^ 
faig ? do all speak with tongaes ? do aU interpret?* 

* Thorou^ Stress' 

Yehement Demmciation. 
Extract from Isaiah XXVm. 
V. 1. * Wo to the crown of pride, to the drunkards of Eph- 
ndm, whose glorious beauty is a fading flower, which are on 
the head of the fat valleys of them that are overcome with 
wine ! 2. Behold, the Lord hath a mighty and strong one, 
which, as a tempest of hail and a destroying storm, as a flood 
of mighty waters overflowing, shall cast down to the earth 
with the hand. 3. The crown of pride, the drunkards of 
Ephraim, shall be trodden under feet.' 

Joyous Command. 
Extract fr^m Isaiah UL 
Y. 1. < Awake, awake, put on thy strength, O Zkm ; pot 
on thy beautiful garments, O Jerusalem, the holy city : for 
henceforth there shall no more come into thee the undrcum- 
daedandtheundean. 2. Shakethysdffixymthedust^ aiise, 
and sit down, O Jerusalem: loose thyself from the basidi^«f 
tiiy neck, O dative daughter of Zion.' 

Indignant Bebuke. 
Extract frxm Isaiah L 
Y. 10. < Hear the word of the Lord, ye rulers of Sodom : 
give ear unto the law of our God, ye people of Gomorrah. 
11. To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto 
me? sailh the Lord: I am full of the bumt-offierings of rams, 
and the fat of fed beasts; and Iddigfat not in the Uood of 
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bidiodcs, or of lambs/ or of he-goats. 12. When ye come to 
appear before me^who hath required this at your hand, Uy 
tread my courts? 13. Bring no more vain oblations: in- 
cense is an abomins^ion unto me ; the new-moons and sab- 
baths, the doling of assemWies, I cannot away with ; it is; 
iniquity, even the solemn meeting. 14. Your new-moons 
and your appointed feasts my soul hatedi : they are a trouble? 
unto me; I am weary to bear them. 15. And when ye- 
i^read forth your hands, I will hide mine eyes from you? 
yea, when ye make many prayers, I will not hear: joxxt 
hands are full of blood.' 

Coarage and Energy. 
Stanzas of a hortatory Hymn. 

* Awake, my soul ! — stretch every nerve, 

And press with vigour on : 
A heavenly race demands thy zeal, 
A bright, immortal crown. 

* 'Tis Grod's all-animating voice 

That calls thee from on high ; 
'Tis his own hand presents the prize 
To thme aspiring eye.' 

EXERCISES IN PITCH. 

Middle Pitch.'* 

Emotion progressiye &om Seriousness to Cheerfulness and AnimatioiL. 

Hope, — ^Addison. 

* No life is so happy as that which is full of hope, especially 

when the hope is well-grounded, and when the object of it i» 

of an exalted kind, and in its nature proper to make the per- 



* The average level of the voice in publie reading or speakhig,- 
ftmn of lectures, practical and doctrinal discourses, and nninipassioiied 
address, — a pitdi somewhat lower than the middle notes of coaveisatioB \ 
as the former implies graver tone. 
16 
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1^ h^l^X, wha eiijof s it This proposition mnfit bo ftd^^ert* 
4ent to those who consider how few ar^ the pcesent ei^^^ 
ments of the most happj man, and how in^affi^nt to gi¥«t 
him an entire satisfaction and acquiescem^ in them. 

*< M7 next observaUon is this ; that a reli^oas life is ikail^ 
iirhicb most ahot^nds in a well-grounded h(^e, and such a; 
one as is fixed on objects that are c^uddo of makipg ns ea^- 
timely h^ppy. This hope, in a reUgiotia man, is m^oh UHxmt 
sqre and certain than the hope of any teoipinal Idesmng f aa 
it i^ strengthened not only by reas<»i but by faith. It has, a^ 

* The new pitch with which every new paragraph properly com- 
mences, i^ a point o( the greatest moment in elocution, as deciding the 
.natural and appropriate style of readily and distingnishing it from that 
which is mechanical and nnimpressive. True reading causes the para- 
gn^hs <^ a piece, and the heads of a discourse, to indicate the change 
which is taking place in the correi^ aoddlr^^tion of ^e thought. Every 
new topic, subordinate, as well as principal, requires a new shade of 
voice, in pitch, as higher or lower than the average tone of the im^ceding 
paragraph. The same remark applies to single sentences. The com- 
mon fault, derived from school haWts, is to rise to a new and higher 
pitch, at the beginning of every sentence or paragraph, and gradually 
£edl in the successive clauses or sentences. Correct reading varies the 
pitch according to the connection existing between sentences) and com- 
mences on the low notQ of Uie cadence of the prececBng sentence or par- 
agraph, when the sense is continuous or analogous, hut rises to a new 
and a higher strain, only when there is a new, a distinct, or an opposite 
thought in the new sentence or paragraph. On the other hand, a new 
sentence or paragraph, opening with a grav^mood of sentiment, begins, 
properly, with a lower pitch than, perhaps, even the cadence of die pre- 
ceding context. 

The openii^ of a new pjuragraph should, generally, be lower in pitch 
than, the strain of utterance in the preceding part of a discourse. But 
when, as in the example to which ^ present note refers, the speaker in- 
timates, in the beginning of a paragraph, the plan or ord^ of his dis- 
cours.e„ the voice is higher in pitch, as well as slacker in force ; so as to 
keep the main subject of address distinct from the parenthetical allu- 
sions to the spesJier's train of thought for the time. The practical rule 
of elocution, for the commencing pitch of paragraphs is, usually, Begin 
anewf i e. Slacken the force, lower the pitch, and retard the rate of the 
voice. Thip rule is founded on the obvious principle that it is not till 
prognesB has been made in a sentence or paragraph, that the new impulse 
oi thought is felt in the fprce, pitch, and movement of the voice. 
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4e same Ihtte, ltd tye petpetaally ^xhd on tW 'state which 
ka^iee, in the very notimi of it, the most fall and die modt 
complete happiness. 

*^ Beiigtous hope does noi only bear up the mind) under 
snffisrings, but makes her rejoice in them, as they may be the 
ittstruBiedfts of procuring her the great and ultimate end of aH 
lier hN^[>e» B^igioc^ hope has likewise thid advantage abov6 
any other kind of hope, that it is f^e to revive the dtftn^ 
isan^and to fift Md mind not only with comfort, but with rap- 
imfe and thuusiXHt. He triumphs in his agonies, while the 
mml sprmgs forward with delight to the great object which 
•he has always had in view, and leaves the body wi^ an ex- 
pectation of being re-quitted to it in a glorious imd joyfol re»- 
mrection.' 

Law Pitch, 
Grave Emotion. 
Mm is bom to 7Vati62e.— -FinlaysoiL 
< That no man can promise to himself peipetnal exempe 
Uoo from suff^ing, is a truth obvious to daily <^>servmtieiu 
Kayr a0ud tkiQ ^iftix^ <^ the scene in wkieh we are plae^f^ 
who caa say that, for one hout) his happiness is 8ee«^? The 
openings through which we DEiay be assailed, are so niimeroi» 
and unguarded, that the very next moment may see some 
netsage of pain piereing the bulwarks of our peace* Our* 
M^ may become the seat of incurable disease. Our miod 
laay beeome a prey to unaccountable and imaginary fears. 
Otir fortune may sink in some of those revolutionary tem- 
{tests which overwhelm so often the treasures of the wealUiy. 
Our honours may wither on our brow, blasted by the slandei?- 
oas bceath oi an enemy. Our friends may prove faiUdesa m 
the ho«ff of need) or th^ may be separated from us ^ ever. 
Oar ahildren, the fondest hope of our hearts, may be torn 
£t)m us in the& i»ime ; or they may wound us atiU more 
deeply by their ondntif ulness and miscondact 

* An example of the usual lower pitch of a new paragraph. 
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'AlasI ray brother of the dost, in this unoertaii^ of woiid^ 
Ij blessings, where is the joy on earth, in whidi thou canst 
repose thy confidence? or what defence canst thoa rear 
against the inroads of adversity ? Dost thou h<^ that by 
rising to power, or by increasing thy goods, thou wilt insure 
the continuance of thy comfort ? Vain man ! hast thou not 
seen that the loftiest mountain meets first the lightnings of 
the sky, and that the spreading tree, when loaded with Uie 
glories of its foliage and fruit, is most easily broken by the fu- 
ry of the blast ? In this manner, the children of this world^ 
by multiplying their stores and extending their connectio]i0» 
furnish a broader mark to the arrows of misfortune, and with 
the greater certainty sufier disappointment and sorrow.' 

Sublime Emotion. 
The Works cmd Attributes of God.'-Moodie. 
^ All vast and unmeasurable objects are fitted to imprest 
the soul with awe. The mountain which rises above the 
tteighbouriBg hiUs, and hides its head in the sky, — the sound- 
kt§, unfathomed, boundless deep, — the expanse of Heaves, 
witere, skmve and around, no limit checks the wondering eye ; 
-^these objects fiH and elevate the mind, — they produce a bkA^ 
emn frame of spurit, which accords with the sentiment of ffe- 



From the ccmtemplation of what is great and magnifieettt 
ia aatore, the soul rises to the Author of idL We think of 
the time which preceded the birth of the universe, when AO 
being existed but God alone. While unnumbered sys^NUS 
arise in order before us, created by his power, arranged by 
his wisdom, and filled with his presence, — the earth and ^ 
«ea, with all that they contain, are hardly beheld amidst the 
immensity of his works. In the boundless subject the soul is 
lost It is he who ^'sitte^ on the circle of the earth, and tibe 
inhalHtants thereof are as grasshoppers. He weigheth the 
mountains in scales. He taketh up the isles as a very litde 
tlung.** << Lord, what is man that thou art mindful of Um l** 
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* The fiwje of nature is sometimes clothed with terror. TTie 
lemp^ overturns the cedars of Lebanon, or discloses the se- 
crets of the deep. T^ pestilence wastes, — ^the lightning 
consumes, — the voice of the thunder is heard on high. Let 
these aj)peara«ices be connected with the power of God. 
These are the awful ministers of his kingdom. << The Lord 
reigneth, let the people tremble. Who would not fear thee, 
O King of nations! By the greatness of Ihy power thine 
enemies are constrained to bow." ' 

Fadietic Emotioii. 
At&anoKd MeHtatim instructive to ihe Aged.^^M^sxm. 

* There is an eventide in human life, a season when the eye 
becomes dim, and the strength decays, and when the winter 
<^ age begins io shed upon the human heiid its prophetic 
snow. It is the season of life to which autumn is most anal- 
ogous ; and much it becomes, and much it would profit you, 
to mark the instructions which the season brings. The 
luring and the summer of your days axe gone, and with th^n, 
not (rftly Ife joys they knew, but many of the friends i^ho 
gave them. You have entered upon the aulomn of yovr be- 
ing ; and whatever may have been the pn^usion of your 
spring, or the warm intemperance of your summer, there is 
yet a season of stillness and of solitude, which ^e benflftsence 
of Heaven affords you, in which you may meditate up©n the 
past and the future, and prepare yourselves for the migh^ 
change which you are soon to undergo. 

< If it be thus you have the wisdom to use the decaying 
season of nature, it brings with it consolations more vakuible 
than all the enjoyments of former days. In the long retro- 
spect of your journey, you have seen every day l^e shades of 
the evening feU, and every year the douds of winter gather, 
^t you have seen aJso, every succeeding day, the morning 
arise in its brif^ness, and in every succeeding year, the 
spring return to renovate the winter of nature. It is now you 
may nnderstsmd the magnificent language of Heaven,— *it 
16* 
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mingles its voice with that of revelation, — ^it somnums you, 
in these hours when the leaves fall, and the winter is gather- 
ing, to that evening study which the mercy of Heaven has 
provided in the hock of salvation ; and while the shadowy 
valley opens which leads to the abode of death, it speaks of 
that Hand which can comfort and can save, and which can 
conduct to those ^' green pastures, and those still waters," 
where there is an eternal spring for the children of God.' 

Graye, Sablime, and Pathetic Emotions. 
MarcOhon and Athens. — Byron. 
•* Where'er we tread, 'tis haunted, holy ground ; 
No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould I 
But one vast realm of wonder spreads around ; 
And all the Muse's tales seem truly told, 
Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 
The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon : 
Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold, 
Defies the power which crushed thy temples gone : 
Age shakes Athena's tower, but spares gray Marath<m* 

* Yet to the remnants of thy splendour past. 
Shall pilgrims, pensive, but unwearied, throng ; 
Long shall the voyager, with the Ionian blast, 
Hajl the bright clime of battle and of song ; 
Long shall thine annals and immortal tongue 
Pill with thy fame the youth of many a shore ; 
Boast of the aged ! lesson of the young ! 
Which sages venerate and bards adore. 
As Pallas and the Muse unveil their awful lore. 

< Ancient of days I august Athena ! vdiere, 
Where are thy men of might ? thy grand in soul ? 
Grone — glimmering through the dr^un of things that weire, 
Pirst in the race that led to Glory's goid, 
They won, and passed away — Is this the whde ? 
A schoolboy's tale» tl^ wonder of an hour I 
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The wairior's weapon and tbe sophist's state 
Are sought in vain ; and o'er each mouldering tower, 
Dim with the mist of years, gray flits the shade erf" power/ 

Lowest PiteL 

Solemnity, Awe, and Reverence. 
Devotion, — Young. 
'-0 thou great Arbiter of life and death I 
Nature's immortal, immaterial sun I 
Whose all-prolific beam late called me £brA 
From darkness, teeming darkness, where I lay 
The worm's inferior ; and, in rank, beneath 
The dust I tread on ; high to bear my brow. 
To drink the spirit of the golden day, 
And triumph in existence ; and couldst know 
No motive but my bliss ; and hast ordsdned 
A rise in blessing ! with the Patriarch's joy 
Thy call I follow to the land unknown : 
I trust in thee, and know in whom I trust : 
Or life or death is equal : neither weighs ; 
All weight in this — Oh I let me live to thee !' 

Meditation. — ^Id. 
* How is Night's sable mantle laboured o'er, 
How richly wrought with attributes divine ! 
What wisdom shines ! what love ! This midnight pomp^ 
This gorgeous arch with golden worlds inlaid ! 
Built with divine ambition ! — nought to Thee,— 
For others this profusion. — Thou, apart, 
Above, beyond, Oh ! tell me, mighty Mind I 
Where art thou ? — shall I dive into the deep ? 
Call to the sun ? or ask the roaring winds 
For their Creator ? Shall I question loud 
The thunder, if in that tbe Almighty dwells ? 
Or holds He furious storms in straitened reins, 
And bids fierce whurlwinds wheiel lad rapid ear? 
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< What nlean ikene qaestions ? — Trembling I i-etract : 
Mj pnwtrate soul adores the present God 1' 

Sablimity and Awe. 
Extrat^ftom Paalm XVIIL 
y. 7. < Then the earth shook and trembled ; the founda- 
^ns also of the hills moved and were shaken, because He 
was wroth. 8. There went up a smoke out of his nostrils^ 
and fire out of hJs mouth devoured : coals were kindled hj it 
9. He bowed the heavens also, and came down ; and dark- 
ness was under Us Aset. 10. And he rode upon a cherub 
and did fly : yea, he did fly upon th6 wings of the wind. 

11. He made ^urkness his secret place ; his pavilion round 
about him were daik waters and thick clouds of the skies. 

12. At the brightness that was before him his thick clouds 
passed, haUstcMies and coals of fire. 1^. The Lord also thun- 
dered in the heavens, and the Highest gave his voice ; hail- 
stones and cosh of fire. 14. Yea, he sent out his arrows, 
and scattered them ; and he shot out lightnings, and discom- 
fited them. 15. Then the channels of waters were seen, and 
the foundations of die world were discovered at thy rebuke, 
O Lord, at die blast 6f the breath of thy nostrils.' 

Deep Grief. 
Extract from Jeremiah. ESL Chap. 
V. 1. * Oh ! that my head were waters, and mine eyes a 
fountain of tears, that I might weep day and night for the 
slain of the daughter of my people ! 2. Oh I that I had in the 
wilderness a lodging-place of way-faring men, that I might 
leave my people and go from them I for they be all adulte- 
rers, an assembly of treacherous men.' 

Despondency and Despair. 
Extract from Job, XVH Chap. 
V. 11. *My days are past; my purposes are Ux^en ofl^ 
even tl^ thoughts of my heart. 12. They change the night 
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into day; the light is sh<Mi; becauste of the darkness. 13. ff 
I wmt, the grave is my bouse : I have made mj bed in dark- 
ness. 14. I have said to corruption, Thou art mj father : 
to the worm, Thou art mj mother and my sister. 15. And 
where is now my hc^ ? as for my hope who shall see it ? 
16. They shall go down to the bars of the pt, when our rest 
togeth^ is in the dust' 

Awe and Horror. 
Stanzas of a Death Hymn. — Scott 
^ That day of wrath ! that dreadful day, 
When heaven and earth shsll pass away I 
What power shall be the sinner's stay ? 
How shall he meet that dreadful day, — 

* When, shrivelling like a parched scroU, 
The flaming heatens together roll ; 
And louder yet, and yet more dread, 
Swells the high trump that wakes the dead? 

jaiffh Pitch.* 

Joy. 
Sympathy of Departed Spirits with iJiemantiry.— Fmlayson. 
< What a delightful subject of contemplati<Hi does the thought 
<^ such sympathy open to the pious and benevolent mind! 
What a spring does it give to all the better eqei^es of the 
heart! Your labours of love> your plans of benefioenca^ 
your swellings of satisfaction in the rising reputation of those 
whose virtues you have cherished, will not, we have reason 
to hope, be terminated by the stroke of death. No ! yoor 
sprits will still linger around the objects of their former at- 

* The * high' pitch of sacred eloqaence is, from the solenmity of asso- 
dation, lower in its note, than that of ordinary oratorical style. It rises 
but tittiie above the middle tones of the Toice. It requires, however, <m 
ikk iccoimt, to be the more carefully observed, that the -ptaper daeHasuy 
tioDS of mterance may not be lost 
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ttuslnneot They will behold witli rapture even tlie £s(aiii 
^efl^ts of those benefioe&t insthutions irhich tl^ once de- 
t%;liled to teeec ; they will w«tdi, with a pious satisfaction, over 
Ihe growing prosperitj of the cotmtrj which they loved ; wiidi 
a parent's fondness, mid a parent's exaltation, tfaej wfll share 
ki the fatiae of their virtnoos posterity ; and, by the permis- 
sion of God, they may descend, at times, as guardian angefis 
to shield them from danger, and to conduct them to glory. 

* Of all the thoughts that can enter the human mind, this is 
one of the most animating and consolatory. It scatters 
flowers around the bed of death. It enables us who are left 
behind, to support with firmness the departure of our best be- 
loved friends ; because it teaches us that they are not lost to 
us for ever. They are still our friends. Though they be 
now gone to another apartment in our Father's house, they 
have carried with them the rememlnrance and the fueling of 
their former attachments. Though iOTisibk to us, they bend 
from their dwelling on high to cheer us in our pilgrimi^e of 
duty, to rejoice with us in our prosperity, and, in the hour of 
virtuous exertion, to shed through our souls the blessedness 
of heaven.* 

Extracts from JMoiah UK, 

V. i. * Arise, dbine ; for thy Kght is come, and the glory of 
^ Lord is risen upon thee. 2. Fen: behold, tiie darkness 
^riball cov^ the emth, and gross darkness the people : but the 
Lord shall arise upon thee, and his glory shall be seen upofii 
^leOh 8. And the Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kingiEi 
to the bii^tness of thy rising. 4. Lift up thine eyes roond 
ibotit, and see: all they gather themselves together, ibejr 
ccMae to thee : thy sons shidl come from far, and thy daugh- 
ters shall be nursed at thy side.' 

13. * The glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, the fir- 
treO) the pine-tree, and the box together, to beautify the place 
of my sanctuary ; and I will make the place of my feet ^o- 
rious. 14 The sons also of them that afflicted thee 
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come bending unto Uiee ; and alt thej that despised thee shall 
bow themselves down at the soles of thy fee^ ; and they sh^ 
call thee the city of the Lord, The Zion ci the Holy One of 
Israel. 15. Whereas thou hs^t been forsaken and hated, so 
that no man went throng thee, I wiU qoake thee an eternal 
excellency, a joy of many generations/* 

Consolatioi], 
Extracts froo^ Inial^ JjKL 
Y, 1. 'The Spirit of the Losd God i8.up<m^Hi&; because 
the Lord hath anointed me to preach good Itditigs unto the 
meek; he hath sent me to bind up tl^e broken4i^arted, to 
prodaim liberty to the captives, and the op<5ningof the prison 
to them that are bound ; 2. To proclaiip the acceptable year of 
the Lord, and the day of vengeance of oi\r God ; to comfort 
all that mourn ; 3. To appoint unto them that mourn in Zion, 
to give unto them beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourn- 
ing, the garment of pi^se for the spirit of heaviness ; that 
they might be called Trees of righteousness, The planting oi 
the Lord, that he might be glorified*' 

TritmiplL 
Stanzas firom a Hymn on the Advent. 

* Hark ! — the herald angels sing, 
" Glory to the new-born king ! 
Peace on earth and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled !" 

* Joyful all ye nations, rise, 
Join the triumph of the skies ; 
With the angelic host proclaim, 
" Christ is bom in Bethlehem I" 

• * Hail the heaven-bom Prince of Peace 1 
Hail the Sun of Righteousness ! 
Light and lifejx) all he brings, 
Bisen with healing in his wings V 
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Bamost and Te&d^ 'Emodcm.* 
Hymn of Tnvitati<m.-^6&jer. 
^ Return, O wanderer — now return 1 
And seek thy Father's face I 
Tliose new desires which in thee bum, 
Were kindled by his grace. 

< Return, O wanderer — now return ! 
He hears thy humble sigh : 
He sees thy softened spirit mourn, 
When no one else is nigh. 

* Return, O wanderer — now return ! 

Thy Saviour bids thee live : 
Go to his feet, — and grateful learn , . 

How freely he'll forgive. 

* Return, O wanderer — now return I 

And wipe the falling tear : 
Thy Father calls — no longer mourn 1 
*Tis love invites thee near«' 

EXEBCISES IN * IKFLECTION/t 

Impassioned Inflection. 

Interrogatioii. (Admitting of a positiye or a negative Answer.) 

In/Ugnatim and AMmukment, 
[Highest ascent of Rising Infleeticm, or Upward Slide.]! 

^ Shall the work say of him that made it, He made me not ? 
or shall the thing framed say of him that framed it, He had 
no understanding ?' 

* Pathos and Tenderness are expressed by a high though 8<rftened tone. 

t The analysis of inflection may, at the option of individuals, be studied 
in practical forms, as laid down in the ' Elocutionist,' or scientifically, as 
in the ' Orthophony.' The exercises in the present volume, are restricted 
to the application of prominent principles. • 
. X ' Upward Concrete' of an Octave,— on Ae system of Dr. Bosh. 
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< Can a man be profitable nnto God, as he that is wise maj 
be profitable to him661f ? Is it any pleasure to the Almighty 
that thou art righteous ? or is it gain to him, that thou makest 
thy way perfect ? Will he reprove thee for fear of thee ? witt 
he enter with thee into judgment P 

' Jesus ! and shall it ever be — 
A mortal man ashamed of thee ? 
Ashamed of thee, — whom angels praise ? 
Whose glOTies shine through endless days P 

Apostrophe. 

Indignant Appeal. 

[Lowest descent of Falling Inflection, or Downward SUde.* 

* Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth : for the liord 
hath spoken, I have nourished and brought up children, and 
they havte rebeUed against me. — -^Ah! sinful nation, a people 
laden with iniquity, a seed of evil doers, children that are 
corrupters I* 

Vehement Denunciation, 
^ Wo unto them that call evil good, and good evil ; that put 
darkness for light, and light for darkness ; that put bitter for 
sweet, and sweet for bitter ! Wo unto them that are wise in 
their own eyes, and prudent in their own sight ! Wo unto- 
them that are mighty to drink wine, and men of strength to 
mingle strong drink !' 

Bemonstrance and Expostulation. 

Indignant Address. 

[Example of boldest Upward and Downward SOides.] 

< Is it such a fast that I have chosen ? a day for a man ta 
afflict his soul ? Is it to bow down his head as a bulrush, and 
to spread sackcloth and ^hes under him ? wilt thou call this 

» * Downward Concrete' of an Octave,— on the system of Dr. Bush. 
17 
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a fast and an acceptable day onto the Lord ?'^1a not this* the 
fast that I have chosen ? to loose the bands of wickedness, to 
undo the heavj burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, and 
that je break every yoke ? Is it not to deal thy bread to the 
hungry, and that thou bring the poor that are cast out to thy 
house ? when thou seest the naked, that thou cover him ; and 
that thou hide not thyself from thine own fl^sh ? 



Vivid &r JSamest Biflection* 

Aigumentation. 

Discussion. 
[High aseent of Hising Inflection, or Upward Slide-jf 

< Know ye not, brethren, (for I speak to them that know 
the law,) how that the law hath dominion over a man as long 
as he liveth ? 

< What then ? shall we sin, because we are not under the 
law, but under grace ? God forbid. Know ye not, that to 
whom ye yield yourselves servants to obey, his servants ye 
are to whom ye obey ; whether of sin unto death, or of obe- 
dience unto righteousness T 

ISxclamation. 

Admhxaijon. 
[Low descent of Falling Inflection, or Downward Slide.jt 

< Oh ! the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God ! how unsearchable are his judgments, and 
his ways past finding out ! For who hath known the mind of 
the Lord, or who hath been his counsellor ? Or who hath 
first given to him, and it shall be recompensed unto him 
ag^n ? For of him, and through him, and to him are all 
^ings : to whom be glory for ever. Am^n 1* 

* Interrogation, is the form of remonstrance or expostulation, adopts 
the downward slide, as do all other emphatic forms of language, 
t * Upward Concrete' of a ' Fifth,' — ^in the nomenclature erf Dr. Rush. 
X * Downward Concrete' of a * Fifth.' 
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Hortatory Injunction or Command. 

Earnest and Authoritative Address, 
[Inflection as in the preceding examines.] 

^ If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceablj 
with all men. Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, hut 
rather give pUce unto wrath : for it is written. Vengeance is 
mine : ^I will repay, saith the Lord. Therefore, if thine ene- 
my hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink : for in so 
doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head. — Let every 
soul be subject unto the higher powers. For there b no 
power but of God : the powers that be are ordained of God.* 

Assnranoe. 
Emphatic Assertion, 
[iBfleetkm as before.] 

^ I am persuaded that neither death nor life, nor angda, 
nor prindpalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor height nor depth, nor any other creature, shi^ 
be able to separate us fh>m the love of God which is in Chriit 
Jesus oar Lord.' 

Exclamation. — Gratitude, 
[Inflection as before.] 

* Father of mercies, in thy word 

What endless gl(Nry shines 1 
For ever be thy name adored 
For these cdestial lines I 

* Here may the wretched sons of want 

Exhaustless riches find, — 
Bicfaes beyond ndiat earth can grant. 
And lasting as die mind.' 

Exclamation.---£!2»totafi. 
[Inflection as before.] 

* Sing, O ye heavens ; for the Lord hath done it : shout, 
ye bwer parts of the. earth : break forth into singing, ye 
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mdnntains, forest, and every tree therein : for the Lord 
hath redeemed Jacob, and glorified himself in Israel !' 

Scom. 
Extract from Isaiah XLIV. 
V. 9. * They that make a gr^tven image are all of theia 
yinity ; and their delectable things shall not profit ; and they 
are their own witnesses ; they see not, nor know, that they 
may be ashamed. 10. Who hath formed a god, or molten a 
graven image, that is profitable for nothing ? 11. Behold, all 
his fellows shall be ashimed : and the workmen, they are of 
men : let them all be gathered together, let them stand up ; 
yet they shall fear^ and they shall be ashsLmed together. 
12. The smith with the tongs both worketh in the coals, and 
fashioneth it with hammers, and worketh it with the strength 
of his firms : yea, he is hilngry, and his strength f^ileth : he 
dridieth no water^ and is f&int. 13. The carpenter stretch- 
eth out his rule : he marketh it out with a line ; he fitteth it 
out with pUnes, and he marketh it out with the compass^ and 
Biaketb. it after the figure of a min, according to the beauty of 
a man ; that it may remain in the house. 14. , He }iewet2i him 
down cedars, and taketh the cypress and the oak, which he' 
strengtheneth for himself among the trees of the forest : he 
planteth an oak, and the rmn doth nourish it 15. Then shall 
it be for a man to bum : for he will take thereof, and wirm 
himself; yea, he kindleth it, and baketh bread ; yea, he maketh 
a god, and worshippeth it ; he maketh it a graven image, and 
falleth down thereto, 16. He burneth part thereof in the fire ; 
with part thereof he eateth fiesh ; he roasteth roast, and is 
siLtisfied; yea, he wiirmeth himself, and scuth, Ahi ! I am w^m, 
I have seen the fire : 17. And the residue thereof he maketh 
a god, even his graven image : he falleth down unto it, and 
worshippeth it, and pr^yeth unto it, and saith. Deliver me, 
for thou art my god. 18. They have not known por under- 
stood : for he hath shut their eyes that they cannot see ; and 
their hearts, that they cannot understand. 19. And none con« 
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ddereth in his heart, neither is there knowledge war wider* 
st^ding to say, I have burned part of it in the fire ; jea, 
also, I have baked bread upon the coals thereof; I have 
roasted flesh, and eaten it : and shall I make the residue 
tiiereof an abomination ? shall I fall down to the stock of a tree ? 
20. He feedeth on slshes : a deceived heart hath turned him 
aside, that he cannot deliver his soul, nor saj. Is there not a 
Be* in my right hand ? 

Contrasted Interrogations. 
[Inflections exemplifying both Blldes.] 

' And thinkest thou this, O man, that judgest them which 
do such things, and doest the same, that thou shalt escape the 
judgment of God ? Or despisest thou the ridies of his good- 
ness, and forbearance, and long-suflering ; not knowing that 
the goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance ?' 

Moderate Inflection,^ 

[Rising Inflection, or Vip^nxd Slide.] 
Unimpaasicmed or XJnemi^tic Interrogation. 

* Have ye understood all these things V 

* Enow ye what I have done to you ? 

'Is it well with thee? Is it well with thy husband? Isit 
well with the child?* 

Suspended, or Incomplete sense. 
< And if some of the branches be broken off, and thou, be- 
ing a wild olive-tree, wert graffed in amcHig them, and with 
them partakest of the root and fatness of the olive-tree ; boast 
not against the branches.' 

' Inconstant service we repay, 

And treacherous vows renew; 
As false as morning's scattering doud, 
And transient as the -dew.' 

* Downward slide of emphatic expression, 
t Upward or Downward • Concrete,' or slide, of a ' Third.* 
17* 
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[Falling Inflection, or Downward Slide.] 
Completed Sense. 
' An things are lawful unto me ; but all tbinga are not ex* 
p^dient: all things are lawful for me; but I will not be 
brought under the dominion of any/ 

' Render therefore to all their dues : tribute to whom trib- 
ute is due; custom to whom custom; fear to whom fear; 
honour to whom honour. 

» * Having, then, gifts, differing according to the grace that 
i« given to us, whether prophecy, let us prophesy according 
to the proportion of fiith ; or ministry, let us wait on our minis- 
tering ; or he that teacheth, on teaching ; or he that exhorteth, 
<m exhortlttipn ; he that giveth, let him do it with simplidty ; 
he that ruleth, with diligence ; he that ^lieweth mercy, wkk 
cheerfulness.' 

* Great God, thy penetrating eye 
Pervades my inmost powers : 
With awe profound my wondering soul 
FaUs prostrate, and adores V 

[biflectiona exemplifying both Slides.] 
Correspondence and Oontnust. 

* Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools** 

* Now if we be dead with Christ, we believe that we shall 
«lso live with him.' 

* For if we have been planted together in the likeness of his 
4eath, we shall be also in the likeness of his resurrection.' 

* To be carnally minded is death ; but to be spiritually 
minded is life and peace.' 

' We are fools for Christ's sake, but ye are wide in* Christ ; 
-we. are weak, but ye are strong ; ye are honourable, but we 
are despised.' 

* Now to him that worketh, is the reward not reckoned of 
grice, but of debt But to him that worketh not, but believeth 
on him that justifieth the ungodly, his f&ith is counted for 
righteousness.' 

* The common error, in contrasts, is that of a double slide, or 
flex, instead of the ^sgleupward or dovaward transit 
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Slight JkflmsHons.* 
Upward Slide. 
Interrupted Sense, 
* Oh ! bind this heart— 



This roving heart — to thee !' 

/ * Oh ! may his love—immortal flime ! — 

Tune every heart and tongue T 

Poetic JBfe€t.f 

' Nor air, nor earth, nor skies, nor seas, 
Deny the tribute of their praise.' 

* Eternal Wisdom, thee we praise, 

Thee all thy creatures sing ; 
While with thy name, rocks, hills, and seas^ 
And heaven's high palace ring. 

* Thy glories blaze all nature rounds 

And strike the gazing sight, 
Through skies, and seas, and solid ground, 
With terror and delight* 



' Foolish fears, and fond desires, 
Vain regrets for things as v4in, 
Lips too seldom taught to praise. 
Oft to murmur and complain ; — 

* These, — and every secret fault, 

Filled with grief and shame, we own.* 

♦ These extend no fiirther on the scale than the interval of a ' Second,'— 
a angle tone, or the space occupied by die transit of the voice &om one 
note to the next above or below. Pathetic e^qpression reduces them to 
the 'semitone.' 

t Verse, ^nd even poetic prose, -require the comparatively melodious 
effect of the ' slight' inflection, in unemphatic * series' or sequences, of 
woffds and clauses which are comprehended under one and the same rule 
ofsyntaz. 
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^Monotone** 



SaUimity and Awe. 
ExtroKifrom Bevdation XX. 
Y. 11. ^ And I saw a gr6at white throne, and him that s&i 
on it, from whose face the £arth and the heaven fl6d aw&j ; 
and there was found no place for them. 12. And I saw the 
d«ad, small and great, stand before God ; and the bookg were 
opened : and andther book was opened, which is the bdok of 
\j£q : and the d^^ad were judged out of those things which were 
written in the books, according to their works. Id. And the 
8^ gave Op the dead which were in it ; and death and bett 
delivered Qp the dead which were in them : and they w«re 
judged every man according to their works.' 

Stanzoi. 

< Iffis voice is heard the earth around, 

When through the heavens his thonders rOU ; 
The troubled ocean hears the sound, 
And yields itsdf to his control. 

< When he upon the lightning rides. 

His v6ice in loudest thonder speaks ; 
The fiery element divides, 
And earth to its deep centre shakes.' 

*D(mUe Slide; * Oircumflex' or * Wave: 
Mockeiy. 
<And Elijah mocked the priests of Baal, and said. Cry 
aloud ;t for he is a god 4 either he is talking, or he is pur- 

* Rigoroufl analysis may enable an attentive ear to detect the * Seocmd,' 
in the ' monotone,' so called. But the characteristic eflfect on the ear, by 
the recurrence of the same note, is that of strict monotone or sameness <^ 
sound, — as in the successive sounds of a bdl, compared with those of any 
other instrument of music. 

t * falling Circumflex,' or 'Direct Wave,' in which there is first aa 

* Upward,' then a ' Downward Slide.' 

I * Rising Circumflex,' or 'Indirect Wave,' in which theie is fiost a 

* Downward' then an * Upward' slide of voice. 
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idiog, or he is in a joarney, or peradventure be sleejpethy and 
mastbeawAked^'* 



EXERCISES m » MOVEMENT.' 

Tbe word * movemciut' bas properly tbe same ^plicati<Hi 
ia elocution as in masic It designates tbe rate o£ utteranoey 
as slow, fast, or moderate, and implies tbe recognition of ' time,' 
as an element of effect, in the modifications of the Yoice^ 
^Movement,' in elocution, has not the strict gradations of mu- 
sic ; and, in its applications to reading and speaking in the 
pulpit, is usually limited to the following degrees, — * slowest,' 
*slow,' < moderate,' 'lively.' 

The first mentioned of these distinctbns, is exempOfied in 
the style of awe and deep solemnity, which prevails in the 
utterance of the profoundest emotions of the souL It occurs 
in many passages of the Old Testament, in which the lan- 
guage is of a marked poetic character, as in the book of Job, 
Uie Psalms, and portions of the prophetic writings. It per- 
vades, also, the peculiar style of the Bo<^ of Revelation, in 
the New Testament . The ' slowest movemenf characterizes 
likewise the poetry of Milton and of Young, and, sometimes, 
that of Cowper and of Thomson. It belongs i^ropriately 
to the reading of those hymns which desmbe the awful ma- 
jesty of Jehovah, and to those which imbody the ideas of death, 
retribution, and eternity. It is the peculiarly distinctive point 
of style in funeral discourses. 

The full command over the movement of the voice, is an 
indispensable requisite to the proper effect of the utterance of 
devotion, whether in the reading of psahns and hymns, or in 
the act of prayer. The following exerdses should be fre- 
quently practised till the full solemnity of the slowest enuncia- 

* The exemplificatioiis of inflection, in detail, may be found in either 
of the manuals before mentioned. Those which are presented in the 
present work, are such as are most frequently required in the reading of 
the Scriptures and of hymns, or of pulpit discoones. 
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tion is attained, in that prolonged, though not drawling s^le, 
which gives ample scope and majestic effect to every sound 
of the voice, and causes every element of speech to succeed 
another in the most impressive and deliberate style. 

The language of reverence and awe, demands space for 
feeling and imagination, in every characteristic sound. A 
single devotional exclamation ought, sometimes, to convey* the 
whole heart and soul of the speaker, in one element of sound. 



* Slowest Movement.' 

Awe. 

Immortality. — ^Toong. 

* Thou I whose all providential eye surveys, 
TVliose hands directs, whose spirit fills and warms 
Creation, and holds empire far beyond ! 
Eternity's Inhabitant august I 

Of two eternities amazing Lord !— 

One past, ere man's or angel's had begun ; 

Aid I while I rescue from the foe's assault 

Thy glorious immortality in man : 

A theme for ever, and for all, of weight, 

Of moment infinite V 

Frofoand Solemnity. 
Midnight. — Thomson. 

* As yet 'tis midnight deep. The weary douds, 
Slow-meeting, mingle into solid gloom. 

Now, while the drowsy world lies lost in sleep, 
liet me associate with the serious Night, 
And Contemplation, her sedate compeer.' 

< Father of light and life, thou Grood supreme ! 
Oh ! teach me what is good ! teach me Thyself ! 
Save Bae from folly, vanity, and vice, 
From every low pursuit 5 and feed my soul 
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With knowledge, conscious peace, and Tirtne pure } 
Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss T 

Revereace and Awe. 
Stansxu. — ^Needham. 

* Holy fmd reverend is the name 

Of our eternal King ; 
« Thrice holy Lord,** the angels cry— 
u Thrice holy," let us sing I 

* The deepest reverence of the mind. 

Pay, O my soul, to God ; 
Lift, with thy hands, a holy heart, 
To his sublime i^bode 1' 

Awe. 

Extradfrom Paalm 3X3. 

V. 2. * Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever 
ihou hadst formed the earth and the world, even from ever- 
lasting to everlasting, thou art God. 3. Thou tumest man 
to destruction; and sayest. Return, ye children of men. 
4. For a thousand years, in thy sight, are but as yesterday 
when it is past, and as a watch in the night 5. Thou earnest 
them away as with a flood ; they are as a sleep ; in the morn- 
ing they are like grass which groweth up. 6. In the morning 
it flourisheth, and groweth up ; in the evening it is cut down, 
and withereth.' 

Pathos and Sublimity. 

Address of the pastor La Roche. — ^ATEenzie. 

^ You behold, the mourner of his only child I the last earth- 
ly stay and blessing of his declining years ! Such a child, 
too ! — ^it becomes not me to speak of her virtue I yet it is 
but gratitude to mention them, because they were exerted to- 
wards myself! — ^Not many days &gq, you saw her youngs 
beautiful, virtuous, and happy 1— Ye who are parents will 
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judge of 1117 afffiction now! Bat I look towards Him who 
struck me I I see the hand of a father, amidst the chasten- 
ings of mj God I Oh I could I make 70U feel what it b to 
pour out the heart, when it is iH*e8sed down with many sor- 
rows ! to pour it out, with confidence, to Him in whose hands 
are life and death ! on whose power awaits all that the former 
enjoys, and in contemplation of whom disappears all that the 
latter can inflict ! — For we are not as those who die without 
hope! We know that our Redeemer liv^eth ! — 

* Go, then : mourn not for me ! I have not lost mj child ! 
But a little while, and we shall meet again, never to be sepa- 
rated!' 

* Shu) Movement J 

This style is exemplified in the ordinary forms of solemn 
and pathetic language, in description, narration, and senti- 
ment It pervades the elocution of the more impressive pas- 
sages of Scripture, generally, of most hymns, and of all dis- 
courses adapted to the excitement of profound emotion. 

The main object of practice in this mode of voice, is to 
preserve it from a lagging, drawling, formal, or heavy effect 
(m the one hand, and from a tone too dry and unimpressive^ 
<m the other. 

Solemnity. 
Extract from the Thanatopsis. — ^Bryant 
* An that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. — Take the wings 
Of morning, and the Barcan desert pierce, 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings ; — yet — the dead are ih&te ; 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
To their last sleep : — the dead reign there abne.— • 
So shalt thou rest ; — and what if thou wididraw 
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Unheeded bj the living, and no friend 

Take note of thj departure ? All that breathe 

Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 

When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 

Plod on, and each one as before will share 

His favourite phantom ; yet all these shall leave - 

Their mirth and their employments, and shall eon^ 

And make their bed with thee. As the long trains 

Of ages glide away, the sons of men, ' 

The youth, in life's green spring, and he who goe» 

In the full strength of years, matron and maid, 

The bowed with age, the infant, in the smiles 

And beauty of its innocent age cut off, — 

Shall, one by one, be gathered to thy side 

By those who, in their turn, shall follow them. 

' So live, that when thy summons epmes to join . 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 
To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take* 
Hb chamber in the silent halls of death. 
Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one who wraps the dntpery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.' 



Solemnity and Sublimity. 
Exbractfrom the Hymn of the Seasons. — Thomson. 
* Nature, attend ! join, every living soul : 
Beneath the spacious temple of the sky. 
In adoration join j and, ardent, raise 
One general song ! Tp Him, ye vocal gales. 
Breathe soft ; whose Spirit in your freshness breathes : 
Oh ! talk of Him in solitary glo<Hns, 
Where o'er the rock, Ae scarcely waving pine 
Fills the brown shade with a religious awe. 
And ye^ whose bolder not^ is heard afffr» 
18 
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Who shake the astonished world, lift high to hearen 

The impetuous song, and saj from whom jou rage. ' 

His praise, je brook% attune, ye tremWng rills ; 

And let me catch it, as I tnnse along. 

Ye headlong torrents, rapid, and profound ; 

Ye softer floods, that lead the humid maze 

Along the vale ; and thou, majestic main, 

A seeret world of wonders in thyself, 

Sound His stupendous praise ; whose greater Toice 

Or t^ds 70U roar, or bids your roarings fall. 

Soft roH your incense, herb^ and fruits, and flowerfiiy 

In minted clouds to Him $ whose sun exalts. 

Whose brea^ perfboMs you, and whose pencil paints. 

Ye forests bend, ye harvests ware, to Him j 

Breathe year s^l song inio the reaper^s heart, 

As home he goes beneath the joyous moon. 

Ye that keep watch in heaven, as earth asleep 

Unconscious lies^ effuse your mildest beams, 

Ye constellations, while Jijur angels strike, 

Amid the spangled sky, the diver lyre. 

Great sooroe of ^y ! best imi^e, here below. 

Of thy Creator, ever pouring wide, 

From world to world, the vital ocean round ; 

On nature write with evtrf beam His praise. 

The thunder rolls : be hushed the prostrate world ; 

While doud to cloud repeats the si^emn hymn.'- 



Solemnity and Tranqmllitj. 
The AnUchU ta Advesi^^^Wcfrdsewotih. 
< One adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal life 
£xists,-'-one only ; — ^an assmred belief 
That the procession of our fate> however 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power, ♦ 

Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
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An acddeots, oonv^llBg tliem to Good.-— 
< ThQ darts of anguish fix not wkore Ibo Beat 

Of sufieidng hath been thoroughly fortified 

Bj acquiescence in the Wili Supreme, 

For Time and for Eternity ; by fai^ 

Faith absolute in God, including hope. 

And the defence that lies in boundless love 

Of his perfections ; with habitual dread 

0£ aught unworthily conceived, endured 

Impatiently, ill-done, or left undone. 

To the dishonour of His holy name. — 

' Soul of our souls, and safisguard of the world ! 

Sustain, Thou only eanst, the sick of heart; 

Bestore their languid spirits, and recall 

Their lost affections unto Thee and Thine !' 



Extraa/rom Kirk Whites ' Prospect of Death? 
* Sad solitary Thought I who keep'st thy vigils. 
Thy solemn vigils, in the sick man's mind ; 
Communing lonely with his sinking soul, , . 
And musing on the dubious glooms that lie 
In dim obscurity before him,^*-thee 
Wrapt in thy dark magnificence, I caU 
At thb still midnight hour, this awful season, 
When on my bed in wakeful restlessness, 
I turn me wearisome ; while, all around, 
AH, all, save me, sink in forgetfulness ; 
I only wake to watch the sickly taper 
Which lights me to my tomb. — ^Yes 'tis the hand 
Of Death I feel press heavy on my vitals, 
Slow-sapping the warm current of existence. 
My moments now are few, — :the sand of Ufe 
Ebbs swiftly to its finish.— Yet a litde, 
And the last fleeting particle will fall, 
Silent, unseen, unnoticed unlamented«— p 
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* On my grassy grave 
The men of fatare times will careless tread, 
And read mj name npon the sculptured stone ; 
Nor will the sound, familiar to their ears, 
Becall mj vanished memory.' 

Solemnifj, Sublimity, and Awe. 
Extract from Job, XXTL 
Y. 4. To whom hast thou uttered words ? and whose spirit 
came from thee ? 5. Dead things are formed from under the 
waters, and the inhabitants thereof. 6. Hell is naked before 
him, and destruction hath no covering. 7. He stretcheth out 
the north over the empty place, and hangeth the earth upon 
nothing. 8. He bindeth up the waters in his thick clouds ; 
and the cloud is not rent under them. 9. He holdeth back 
the face of his throne, and spreadeth his cloud upon it. 10. 
He hath compassed the waters with bounds, until the day and 
night come to an end. 11. The pillars of heaven tremble, 
and are astonished at his reproof. 12. He divideth the sea 
with his power ; and by his understanding he smiteth through 
the proud. 13. By his spirit he hath garnished the heavens ; 
his hand hath formed the crooked serpent. 14 Lo ! these 
are parts of his ways ; but how little a portion is heard of 
him ! But the thunder of his power who can understand ?* 

Pathos. 
Extract from Lamentations, V. 
V. 15. < The joy of our heart is ceased : our dance is turn- 
ed into mourning. 16. The crown is fallen from our head : 
wo unto us that we have sinned ! 17. For this our heart is 
faint ; for these things our eyes are dim. 18. Because oi 
the mountain of Zion, which is desolate : the foxes walk up- 
on it 19. Thou, O Lord, remainest forever ; thy throne 
from generation to generation. 20. Wherefore dost thou for- 
get us for ever, and forsake us so long time ? 21. Turn thou 
US unto thee, O Lord, and we shall be turned ; renew our 
days as of old.* 
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Sttmxa. — ^Doddridge. 
* Peace 1 humbled soul, wbose plaintive moan 
Hath taught these rocks the notes of wo ; 
Cease thy complaint, — suppress thy groan, 

And let thy tears' forget to flow : 
Behold, the precious balm is found, 
To lull thy pain, to heal thy wound V 

Pathos and Solemnity. 
The Stxtmgex^ Nook in the Burialrgromd. — IL Chambers. 
* lie ^rnres ^of the Btnmgers ! — what tales are told by ev- 
^fBCj ABdistingvidiedheap, — ^what eloquence in this niter ab- 
senoe of «pitaphs I' — ^ Kere, we may suppose, rests the wearjr 
old man, to wfa«n, after many bitter shifts, all bittwly dis^ 
pcMQted, wandering and mendicancy had become a trade. 
His snow-white head, which had suffered the inclemency of 
tDMny winters, was bere, at last, laid low for ever. Here,al80, 
the homdess youfli, who had trusted himself to the wide woiU 
in search of fbrtui^ was mrested in his wanderings ; and 
'Wbeiher.his heart was as light and buoyant as his purse, at 
weighed down with many privations and disappointments) 
&e end was ^e same,-— cmly, in the one case, a blight ; in the 
crther, a bliss. The prodigal, who had wandered far, and 
jfieved still worse and worse, at length returning, was here cut 
iftuNTt in his better purpose, far from those £riends to whom 
he looked forward as a consolation ioT all his wretc^edneos. 
Periiaf)e, when stretched in mortal sickness in a homely lodg- 
kig, in the neighboaring village, where, though kindness was 
rendered, it was a^.the kindness of strangers, his mind wan- 
dered in repentant fi>ndness to tiiat mother wh<wi he had 
.parted with in soHii, but for whose hand to present his enp, 
and whose eye to melt him with its tenderness, he woidd now 
fS^^J S^^^ ^^ miserable remains of his life. Perhaps he 
Ibooght of a hrabhec, also parted with in rage and distmat^ 
18* 
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but who, in their early years, had played with him, a fond 
and innocent child, over the Bommer leas, and to whom that 
recollection forgave everything. No one.of these friends to 
fioothe the last moments of his wayward and unh^py life — 
scarcely even to hear of his death when it had taken place. 
Par from every remembered scene, every remembered face, 
ihe was doomed here to take his place amidst the noteless 
•dead, and be as if he had never been. 

* Perhaps one of these graves contains the shipwrecked mar- 
iner, hither transferred from the neighbouring beach. — ^A cry 
was heard by night through the storm which dashed the 
waves upon the rocky coast ; deliverance was impossible ; 
and next morning, the only memorial of what had taken place, 
was the lifeless body of a sailor, stretched on the simd. No 
irace of name or kin ; not even the name of the vessel, was 
leart^ed ; but, no doubt, as the villagers would remark in oon- 
veying him to the Strangers' Nook, he left same heart to pine 
for his absence, some eyes to mourn for him, if his loss shonid 
.«ver be ascertained. There are few so desolate on earth as 
not to have one friend or assodate. There mast either be a 
wife to be widowed, or a child to be made an orphan, or a 
mother to suffer her own not less grievous bereavement Per- 
liaps the sole beloved object of some humUe domestte circle, 
whose incomings and outgoings were ever pleasant, is here 
laid low ; while neither can the bereaved learn aught of the 
fate and final resting-place of their favourite, nor can thote 
who kindly, but without mourning, performed his last <^See6, 
xeach their ears with the intelligence, — grateful even in its 
4Miin, — of what had been done to his remains : here die ener- 
:gies which had battled with the waves in their hour of might, 
And the despair whose expression had been wasted upon'the 
Ji>lack tempest, are all stijled into rest, and f<H*gotten. The 
43torm is done ; its work has been accomplished ; and here 
lies the strange mariner^ where no storms «hall ever again 
trouble him.'^-> 

< To the other graves there was also some one to resort 
afterwards, to lament the departure of those who lay below. 
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The spot was always cherished and marked bj at least eike 

.ganeratimi of kind ones; and, whether dtstingutshed -bj a 
monumetit or not, Uiere was always a greater or less interval 
before the memory of the deceased entirely perished from hs 
place. Still, as eadb holy day eame round, and the liyiog 
flo(^ed to the house of prayer, there was always some one to 
B&ad a kind eye aside towards that little mound, and be for a 

. iiioment i£K)ved with a pensive feeling, as the heart reeafled a 
dqiarted parent, or child, or friend. But the graves of the 
stmngers 1 fdl regard was shut out from them as soon as ^ 

; sod had closed over them. The decent few who bad afiRscted 
ttourning over the strangers, had no sooner turned away, ibMi 
they were at cmoe forgotten. That ceremony over, their 

. kind had done with them f(x ever. And so, there they lie, ^- 
tinguished from the rest only by the melanGlK)ly mask that 

. ihej are themselves un^stingulshed from each other ; no eye 

. to weep over them now or hereafter, and no regard whatso- 
ever to be paid to them till they stand forth, wiUi their lellow- 

. m^ at the Great and Final Day/ 

Awe and Pathos. 

The Ikalh of the TFidbrf.— l^siUoa. 

' The remembrance of the past,- and ihb view of the present, 
would be little to the expiring sinner ; could he confine him- 
sdf to these, he would not be so completely miserable ; but 
the thoughts of a futurity convulse him with horror and de- 
spsdr. That futurity, that incomprehensible region of dark- 
ness, which he now i^roaches, — conscience his <Hily com- 
panion ; that futurity, that unknown land from which no teav- 

. eUer hais ever returned, where he knows not whom he shall 
find, nor what awaits him ; that futurity, that^sUhomless abyss, 

- in which his mind is lost and bewildered, and into which he 
most now lounge, ignorant of his destiny ; that futurky, that 
tomb, that residence of horror, wh€^e he must now oc(mpy las 
place amongst the ashes and the earcasses of his ancestors ; 
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'Ami himxkyi (hai moomprelie»i3^ e ter nky^ ^vea ihe aspect 
'of ^Yatk ht <caBnot support ; tiut fatarity, in a word, tiuit 
;dveadfiil jvdgment, at which, before the wrath of God, he 
must now i^ipeor, aod render aocount of a life, of wMch every 
momeBt almost has been occujned by crimes. 

* Alas I while he only looked forward to this terrftle ffitU- 
fily at a Stance, he made an Infamous beast of not dreadh^ 
it ; he ^ooiftiBoa% demaaded, with a tone of faiasphemy and de- 
jrition. Who is retoraed from it ? Heridicaledthevnigarap- 
fvefaenBioHrs,andpiqiied himself upon his imdaanted comage. 
But Gfom the moment that the hand df God is iqpon ham ; 
4h)in4he moment Ihat death apiMioaches near, that the gato? 
^ etendty open to rec^ve him, and Ihat he touches upon that 
-terrible futurity, against which he seemed so forded— ah! 
lie then htotmtea either weak, tremUing, dissolTed hi tears, 
msing up suppKairt hands to heayen, or gloomy, silent, agi- 
tated, revolving within himself the most dreadftil thoughts, 
meA no longer expectiug more consolaUon or mercj^ from 
his weak tears and lamentations, than from his frensies aod 
despair/ 



^Moderate Ma^^&nmtJ 

Tfais>modifieation«f the 'time- of utterance, ^oeonre in the 
istyleof die efnslles inihe New Testament, of hymns of smiti* 
ment, essays, lectures, practical and doctrinal discourses,-^ 
wfaakevOT, in a word, falls und^ the customary rhetorical de* 
4ri|;nation of 'lactic' composkion. The character c^ the 
^mov^ment,' or rate of T<»ce, in the doention^f pieces of 
this description, is ada|>ted to the compaiatiyely moderate 
emotioDs, and, eonse^fuently , the unimpasskmed tones^ whioh 
pervade dieur language. 

Tlie practice of ^e following eseroises, demands atteatbn 
/to Aait f^per medium of utterance whidi avoids equaUy 
downess aodhuiTy. Bdiberateness and composure are the 
states of feeHng to be expressed in the formatioD and saeoee- 
ston of the sounds of the voice. 
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Elevated Sentiment 
The Enlargement of our Intellectual Powers. — Savile. 

< Fjrom the right exercise of our ii^Ueetiud powers anses 
one of the chief sources of our hs^piuess* The light ai the 
ftUQ is not so pleasant to the eye as the li^t of knowledge lo 
the mind. The gratifications of sense yield but a ddusiye 
cbann, compared with the' intellectual jojs <^ which we are 
susoeptible. But these iniielleetual joys, however refined, are 
at present much interrupted. However wide the extent of 
imman knowledge, however deep the^ resesffches^ of human 
wisdom, still it most be confessed, that, in ibis li£gi, our &cuIf- 
tie3 are exceedingly Umited, and our views exceedingly eo&r 
fined. Light, to us, is everywhere mixed ;wiUi darkneae. 
Wherever ^e cast our eyes, or tuni our thoughts, we ai^ «a- 
zmnded of our ignorance, are liaUe to perpetual mistakes, and 
often fall into them even in our wisest pursuits. But wkea 
the day (^ immcMrtality dawns, all this shall vanish ; the enr 
cumbrance of fiesh aod blood shall no longer grievo us, wnt 
the thick shades, of ignorance ever more smroaDd us. The 
happy spirit emancipated, and having left the spoils ai mor- 
tality behind it, shall be able to com^hend, fully and at once, 
all the tru^ and objects which now either come l^t yery 
partially within, or entirely escape, its observation. — H^e 
we are only children, but in heaven we shall vrive at the 
manhood of our bemg; and therefore we justly infer, thi^the 
strength and manhood of our intellectual powers then, wfll 
sarpa^s,^ at leasts as much what they are now, as the reason 
Alid jud^nent of a man exceed those of a child. 

But however this may be, certain we are, that the £Eumltie8 
with which we are at present blessed, and which are essential 
to our nature, shall be to a wonderful degree invigorated and 
improved. They shall be capable <^ taking in far more copi- 
ous views, and abundantly larger emanations of God's exedl- 
lence, nay^ of tradag the hidden springs of his myiterious ope- 
rations. — Tbe volumes of nato^ of providsnc% and of re- 
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demption, shall be revealed : all tlie records both of time and 
eternity shall be opened and explained. 

* We already know, in some measure, the charms of novel^, 
and feel the delight which arises from the contemplation ci 
<AJMtt B«w, grand, asd beaiitifiil. Let as kna^ne then, if 
ire <mD, the pleasing seaMtioBS we ^all experience, tl» higk 
^nuuipoiti we diaA feel, when otiier and anseen worlds srhidl 
be disdoaed ^ our yiew, and |dl the ^mes of the celestial 
|Nvadi66 beam on oar wondering ejes. — Such a felidty, even 
in prospect, enkrges ^ mind, and iUls it wi^ emotions 
wkkii, while it feels, it eaanot express. 

^Iliatowrbiteileotuid powers, in a fature state, shall rea%^ 
4be thus Aooa^n^y enlaiged, is not a matter of mere eonjee- 
4«n ; it is wtmt experience, and reason, luid revelation, lend 
ilMir oemhined aid to oonirm. Experience teaickes as, that 
waMty is essential to KHiRd, and necessary totme enjoyment. 
Season telk <us, Cte tite acquisitkm of knowMge, i^rlsc^^ 
4liat which respects the works and ways of the Most High, h 
-iw noblest exercise in which the active powers of the n^nd 
«an be employed, and a source of t^ most reAned enjoyment 
^ whieii an mteHectnal being is capable. And to confirm &e 
tKetates of reason, revelation assures os, that **now we know 
.oi^y in port; but Uiat hereafter that which is in part shall be 
tioae away;-— "that now we see through a glass dari^ly $ b«t 
Ihflt then we shall see God face to face, and ksow him erm 
«s also we are known.'* — Btissful perfection I most ama^ng 
>eaBktid<m\ WMe themenof llie world waikina vainsho^, 
^td 4kfe themsdves in folly,— <Mi 1 let «s expatiate #ide ki 
tlM fields of wisdom, explore the traces of kifeiite beiwtjr,€ie 
impressions of celestial majesty, — lose oorsdves in ^kt depffas 
of nmitteraJUe grace, — the knowledge of the adorable JesaS| 
mmi ^»M3 taste in time the pleasures of etemky.' 

Jhfisn^— ShftkflpeaFe. 
< The qnalitf of aaeffcy is not stnined ; 
It dioppeth as ^ gende ram ftxm heaven 
l]p(m die piae^ beneath : it is tiiioe bless'4y 
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It ble&seA him tbat gtTe» mA hun Qm^ tabeflu 
'Tis mightiest in the mi^tiesi; it beeomes 
The throned monarch batter than his crown : 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power^ 
The.attribttie to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kingft ; 
But m^rcj is aboye the seeptered sway,— 
It is enthroned in the hearta of kings^ — 
It is an attrikftte to God hims^; 
And earthly power doth then show hhaei Godfs 
When mercy seasons justioe.' 

Argument 
Reasons against Anger, — Holland. 

* HoweT^r manly and yigocous anger macy aometecs be^ 
tfaougl^ as a defensiTe instinct, k is in fact but a W€ak pen* 
ckfihtf Qoi]Q|)8red willi the sedate resolution of a wise and vtrn 
tiB9U8 man. The one is uniform and permanent, Kke Urn 
siarragth of a person in perfect health; the other, like a torn 
Which proceedeth finom a fever, is vident for a time, b«l ^ 
soon leaves the mind more feeble than before. To hiav 
therefore^ who is aimed widi a psoper firmness of soui^ no de- 
gree of pastton can be useful in any refi^xect. And to say it 
oan ever be laudid)le and virtuous, is indeed a very bold m^ 
acfftioik For the most part^ we blame it in others; aad^ thoii^ 
we are apt to be indulg^&t enoo^ to oar own faults, we are 
ofitan ashamed of it even in oursdves. Hence, it is coam»Mi 
to hear men excusing diemselves, and serionsly declaring th^ 
wwre not angry^ wiien they gave unques^nable proofii to the 
aoidraiy. 

^But do we not eommeiid him who reseats H^ injuriea 
d<me to a friend or innocent person ? Yes, we commend him ) 
yet not for passion, but for that generosity and friendship of 
yMch it is the evidence. For, let any on« impartially oon« 
sider which oi these charact^vs hb esteems the better )«-«4ii8| 
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who intereato Umielf m the injuries cf \m friend, and zeal- 
otislj defends him with perfect calmness and serenity of tem- 
per ; or his, who porsnes the same conduct under the influence 
^f resentment 

<If anger, then, is neither useful nor commendable, it is 
certainly the part of wisdom to suppress it entirelj. We 
should rather oon&ie it, 70U tell us, within certain bounds. 
But how shall we ascertain the limits, to winch it raaj, and 
bejond which it ought not to pass ? Wh^ we receive a mani- 
fest injury, it seems we maj resent it, provided we do it with 
moderation. When we suffer a worse abuse, our anger, I 
suppose, maj rise somewhat higher. Now, as the degrees oi 
injustice are infinite, if our anger must always be proportioned 
to the occasion, it may possibly proceed to the utmost extrava- 
gance. Shall we set bounds to our resentment, while we are 
yet calm ? How can we be assured, that being once let loose, 
it wUl not carry us beyond them ? or shall we give passion 
the reins, imaginmg we can resume them at pleasure, <Mr trust^- 
isg it will tire or stop of itself, as soon as it has run to tli 
proper length ? As well mi^t we think <^ giving laws, to a 
tempest ; as weU mi^t we endeavour to run mad by rule and 
QMthod. 

« In reality, it is much easi^ to keep ourselves free from 
ces^itntent, than to restrain it from going to excess^ when it 
has gained admission ; for if reason, while her strength is yet 
^tbe, id not able to preserve her dominion, what can she da 
when her enemy has in pml prevailed, and weakened ber 
farce? To use the illustration of an excellent author :-^we 
can prevent ^e beginnings of some things, whose progress 
afterwards we cannot hinder. We can forbear to cast ourselves 
down from a precipice : but, if once we have taken the fiital 
leap, we must descend, whether we will or not Thus, the 
mind, if duly cautious, may stand firm upon the rock of tran- 
quillity ; but if she rashly forsake the summit, she can scarcely 
recover herself, but is hurried away downwsurds by her owa 
passion^ with increasing vi<^nce,' 
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Explanatory Instraction. 
n. Corinthians. Chap, IV. 

V. 1. * Seeing we have this ministry, as we have receive J 
mercy, we faint not; 2* But have renounced the hiddea 
things of dishonesty ; not walking in craftiness, nor handling: 
the word of God deceitfully ; but by manifestation of the- 
truth, commending ourselves to every man's conscience in the 
sight of Grod. 

8. ^ But if our gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are lost r 
4. In whom the god of this world hath blinded the minds of 
them which believe not, lest the light of the glorious gospel ot 
Christ, who is the image of God, should shine unto them. 

5. ' For we preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord p 
and ourselves your servants for Jesus' sake. 6. For God,, 
who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined 
in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of Grod in the face of Jesus Christ. 

7. ' But we have this treasure in earthen vessels, that ih& 
excellency of the power may be of God, and not of us. 8. We* 
are troubled on every side, yet not distressed ; we are per- . 
plexed, but not in despair ; 9. Persecuted, but not forsaken ;. 
cast down, but not destroyed ; 10. Always bearing about in 
the body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Je- 
sus might be made manifest in our body. 11. For we which* 
live are always delivered unto death for Jesus' sake, that the 
life also of Jesus might be made manifest in our mortal fleshy 
12. So then death worketh in us, but life in you. 

13. ' We having the same spirit of faith, according as it is^ 
written, I believed, and therefore have I spoken ; we also be^ 
lieve^ and therefore speak ; 14 Knowing, that he which 
raised up the Lord Jesus, shall raise up us also by Jesus, and 
shall present us with you. 15. For all things are for your 
sakes, that the abundant grace might through the thanksgiv- 
ing of many redound to the glory of GkxL 

16. 'For which cause we faint not; but though our outward 
19 
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man peiisfay jet the inward man is renewed day bj 6aj, 

17. For onr light affliction, which is bat ibr a moment, work- 
eth for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory ; 

18. While we look not at the things which are seen, bat at Uie 
things which are not seen : for the things which are seen are 
temporal ; bat the things which are not seen are etemaL' 

Humane Sentiment 
Hymn, — ^Mrs. Barbanld. 

* Blest is the man whose softening heart 

Feels all another's pain ; 
To whom the supplicating eye 
Is never raised in vain ; — 

* Whose breast expands with generous wwnxAh, 

A brother's woes to feel, 
And bleeds in pity o*er the wound 
He wMits the power to heaL 

* He spreads his kind supporting arms 

To every child of grief : 
IDs secret bounty largely flows, 
And brings unasked relief. 

< To gentle offices of love 
His feet are never slow : 
He views, through mercy's melting eye, 
A brother in a foe.' 

*Livdy Movement.^ 

This modification of utterance belongs to all aninrated otmi- 
position, whether narrative, descriptive, or didactic It im* 
]^es vivid emotion or sentiment, as the prompting caose of a 
picker movement of voice, than belongs to merely moderate 
feeling and expression. The frequent practice ^ the sub- 
joined examples, will serve to impart animation to the voice, 
in appropriate passages. The error to be guarded agidnst, ia 
ttiese exercisesi is that of net coming fuUy up to the standard 
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of animated movement, as regards its liveliness and brisk ef* 
feet A common fault which deadens the duuracter of utter- 
ance, is that of using < median' instead of < radical stress/ in 
conjunction with the proper acceleration of movement The 
pungent and piercing effect of awakening and kindling emo- 
tion, is thus lost to the ear. The proper union of lively move- 
ment and radical stress, has the pointed effect of what are 
termed ' staccato' notes, in music,-— or that of the distinct 
touch of the harp, compared to the gliding sound produced bj 
the bow on tiie violin. 

Animatioaand Covrage. 
5ten«».--Watts. 
* Awake, our souls, — away, our fears, 
Let every trembling thought be gone ! 
Awake, and run the heavenfy race, 
And put a cheerful courage on I 

^ Swift as an eagle cuts the air, 

We'll mount aloft to Thine abode ; 
On wings of love our souls shall fly. 
Nor tire amid the heavenly road.' 

Joy. 
Hymn. — ^Doddridgei. 

* Sing, all ye ransomed of the Lord, 

Your great Deliverer sing : 
Te pilgrims, now for Zion bound, 
Be joyful in your King ! 

* His hand divine shall lead you on 

Through all the blissful road ; 
Till to the sacred mount you rise, 
And see your gracious God. 

' Bd^t garlands of inmunrtal joy 
Shall Uoom on every head ; 
While sorrow, mghing, and dmiKMf 
Like shadows ail are fled. 
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< March on ; in yoor Redeemer's streagib 
Pursue hb footsteps still ; 
With joyful hope sdll fix your eye 
On Zion's heavenly hill !' 

Trimnph. 
Extract from Paalm LXVm. 

y. 1. < Let God arise, let his enemies be scattered : let 
them also that hate him flee before him. 2. As smoke is 
driven away, so drive them away : as wax melteth before Ihe 
fire, so let the wicked perish at the presence of Grod. 3. But 
let the righteous be glad ; let them rejoice before God : yea, 
let them exceedingly rejoice. 4 Sing unto God, sing praises 
to his name.' 

15. ' The hill of God is as the hill of Bashan ; a high hill 
as the hill of Bashan. 16. Why lei^ ye, ye high hills ? Ihis 
is the hill which God desireth to dwell in ; yea, the Lord will 
dwell in it for ever. 17. The chariots of God are twenty 
thousand, even thousands of angels : the Lord is among them, 
as is Sinai, in the holy place. 18. Thou hast ascended on 
high, thou hast led captivity captive : thou hast received gifts 
for men ; yea, for the rebellious abo, that the Lord God 
might dwell among them.' 

Animated Exhortation. 
Christian Courage. — ^Moodie. 
* The heathen, unsupported by those prospects which the 
(j^pel opens, might be supposed to have sunk under every 
trial ; yet, even among them, was sometimes displayed an 
exalted virtue, — ^a virtue, which no Interest, no danger, could 
shake ; a virtue, which could triumph amidst tortures and 
death, — a virtue, which, rather than forfeit its conscious in- 
tegrity, could be content to resign its consciousness forever. 
And shall not the Christian blush to repine ? the Christian 
from before whom the veil is removed ? to whose eyes are 
revealed the glories of heaven ? Your indulgent Buler doth 
not call you to run in vain, or to labour in vain.— Every dif- 
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flcahjy and erery triiii, tbal occurs in your path, is a hedk 
opportunity presented bj liis kindness, of improving the hi^ 
jmiess after which he hath taught you to aspire. By eyery 
hardship which you sustain in the wilderness, you secure an 
additional portion of the promised land. What though the 
eombat be severe ? A kingdom, an everlasting kingdom it 
the prise of victory. Look f<H*ward to the triumph whidi 
awaits you, and your courage will revive. — ^Fight the good 
fight, &)i8h your Course, keep the faiUi : ^ere is laid up for 
you a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, die righteooi 
Jodge, shall give unto you at that day. What though, in the 
navigation of life, you have sometimes to encounter the ' 
of elements ? What though the winds rage, though the ' 
ters roar, and danger threatens around ? Behdd at a di#- 
laace the mountains appear. — ^Your friends aro impatient for 
your arrival ; already the feast is prepared ; and the rage of 
the storm shall serve only to waft you sooner to the havett 
of rest. — No tempests assail those blissful regions which ap- 
proach to view, — ^all is peaceful and serene ; — ^thero you sha& 
enjoy eternal comfort ; and the recollection of the hardships 
which you now encounter, shall heighten the felicity of better 
days.' 

Joy. 
The Happiness of those who have extended Human Knowledge. — ^Brougham. 

' The moro widely knowledge is spread, the more will they 
be prized whose happy lot it is to extend its bounds by c^ 
covering new truths, or multiply its uses by inventing new 
modes of applying it in practice. Their numbers will, indeed, 
he increased. But the order of discoverers and inventon 
will still be a select few ; and the only material variation i& 
their proportion to the bulk of mankind will be, that the mass 
of the ignorant multitude being progressively dimini^ed, the 
body of those wiU be incalculably increased, who aro wortibty 
to admire genius, and able to bestow upon its possessors aa 
immortal fame. 

< Jkiki if the bene&etors of mankind, when they rost &om 
19* 
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^leir pious labours, shall be permitted to enjoy hereafter, as 
ait appropriate reward of their virtue, the privilege of lookmg 
4own upon the blessings with which their toils and sufferings 
^ve clothed the scene of their former existence ; do not vainr 
ly imagine that, in a state of exalted purity and wisdom, the 
Sunders of mighty dynasties, the conquerors of new empires, 
«6r the more 'vulgar crowd of evil-doers, who have sacrificed 
tto their own aggrandizement the good of their ^ow-oreatures, 
will be gratified by contemplating the monuments of their in- 
^(lorious fame : theirs will be the delight, — ^theirs the trinm^, 
-r^who can trace the remote efiects of their enlightened bene- 
T<^ence in the improved condition of their spedes, and exult 
4d the reflection, that the prodigious dianges they now surv^, 
wUh eyes that age and sorrow can make dim no more, — of 
Imowledge become power, virtue sharing in the dominioo, 
««iper8tition trampled under foot, tyranny graven from the 
wcMid, — are the fruits, — ^precious thou^ costly, and though 
late reaped, yet long enduring,— of all the hardships and all 
Ihe hazm*ds ihej encountered here below T 

Vivid PersonificatioiL 
Happiness. — Colton. 
< She is deceitful as the calm that precedes the hurricane, 
«mooth as the water on the verge of the cataract, and beauti- 
ful as. the rainbow, that smiling daughter of the storm; but, 
like the mirage in the desert, she tantalizes us with a delu- 
4»on that distance creates, and that contiguity destroys. Yet, 
when unsought, she is often found, and when unexpected,. 
<often obtain^ ; while those who seek for her the most dili- 
gently, fail the most, because they seek her where she is not 
j^thony sought her in love ; Brutus, in gbry ; Caesar, in 
^minion ; — ^the first found disgrace, the second disgust, the 
Jast ingratitude, and each destruction. To some she is more 
kind, but not less cruel ; she hands them her cup ; and they 
drink even to stupefaction, until they doubt whether th^y sa^ 
men, with Philip, or dream that they are gods, with Alexsoi- 
der. On some she smiles, as on Napoleon, with an ^ispect 
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more bewitching than an Italian sun ; but it is only to make 
her frown the more terrible, and by one short caress to em* 
bitter the pangs of separation. Yet is she, by universal 
homage and consent, a queen ; and the passions are the vas^ 
sal lords that crowd her court, await her mandate, and move 
at her contrd. But, like other mighty sovereigns, she is so 
SttiTounded by her envoys, her officers, and her minister^ of 
state, that it is extremely difficult to be admitted to her pre- 
sence chsunber, or to have any immediate communication with 
herself. Ambition, Avarice, Love, Revenge, all these seek 
her, and her alone ; alas ! they are neither presented to her, 
nor will she come to them. She despatches, however, her 
envoys unto them, — mean and poor rei»'esentatives of thm 
queen. To Ambition, she sends Power ; to Avarice, Wealth; 
to Love, Jealousy ; to Revenge, Remorse : alas ! what are 
tibiese, but so many other names for vexation or disappoint- 
ment? Neither is she to be won by flatteries or by bribes : 
she is to be gained by waging war against her enemies, mudi 
sooner than by paying any particular court to herself. Those 
tiiat conquer her adversaries, will find that they need not go 
to her, for she will come unto them. None bid so high for 
her as kings ; few are more willing, none more able, to pur- 
chase her alliance at the fullest price. But she has no more 
respect for kings than for their subjects ; she mocks them, in- 
deed, with the empty show of a visit, by sending to their pair 
aces all her equipage, her pomp, and her train ; but she comes 
not herself. What detains her ? She is travelling incognita 
to keep a private appointment with Contentment, and to pap- 
take of a dinner of herbs in a cottage.' 

Graphic Conversational Description. 
Mebuke o/*i^tf?paiicy.— Cumberland. 
* Hear the crude opinions that are let loose upon society in 
our table conversations ; mark the wild and wandering argu- 
ments that are launched at random, without ever hitting the 
mark they should be levelled at : what does all this noise ancl 
nonsense prove, but that the talker has indeed acquired the 
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iaeacy of words, but sever known ^tte exercue of ^loof^ 
or attended to the deyelopment of a mngle prc^xMition ? Teii 
iiim that he ought to hear what may be said <m the oth^ adm 
of the question — ^he agrees to it, and either begs leave to 
wind up with a few words more, which he winds and wire* 
draws without end ; or, having paused to hear, hears witk 
iin\>atience a very little, foreknows everything you had ffu> 
tber to say, euts short your argument, ayod boks in upon you 
with — ^an answer to that argument — ? No ; with a oontian- 
adon of his own babUe ; and, having stifled you with the toi^ 
rent of hia talk, places your contempt to the credit of his own 
eiqpacity, and foolishly conceives he speaks with reason, be^ 
cause he has not patience to attend to any reasonix^ but his 
own. 

^ There are also others, whose vivacity of imagination has 
never felt the trammels of a syllogism. 

^ To attempt at hedging in these sciolists, is but lost labonr. 
These talkers are very entertaining, as long as novelties with 
BO meaning can entertmn you ; they have a great variety of 
opinions, which, if you oppose, they do not defend, and if you 
agree with, they desert Their talk is like the wild notes of 
birds, amongst which you shall distinguish some of pleasa^ 
t<»e, but out o£ which you compose no tune or hmrmony of 
■ODg. These men would have set down Archimedes for a 
fool, when he danced for joy at the solution of a {^oposition, 
and mistaken Newton for a madman, when, in the surplice 
which he put on for cht^l over night, he was found the next 
morning, in the same place and posture, fixed in profound 
meditation on his theory of the prismatic colours. So great 
is their distate for demonstration, they think no truth is worth 
the waiting for : the mountain must come to them : they are 
not by half so complaisant as Mohammed. They are not easily 
reconciled to truisms, but have no particular objection to im- 
possibilities. For argument they have no ear ; it does not 
touch them ; it fetters fancy, and duUs the edge of rep&rtee. 
M by chance they find themselves in an untenable position, 
and wit is not at hand to help them out <^ it^ they will take 
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up wit3i a pan, and ride home upon a horse laugh : if they 
cannot keep their ground, they will not wait to be attacked 
and driven out of it. Whilst a reasoning man will be 
picking his way out of a dilemma, they, who never reason at 
all, jump over it, and land themselves at once upon new 
ground, where they take an imposing attitude, and escape 
pursuit Whatever these men do, whether they talk, or write, 
or act, it is without deliberation, without consistency, without 
plan. Having no expanse of mind, they can comprehend 
only in part ; they will promise an epic poem, and produce 
an epigram. In short they glitter, pass away, and are forgot- 
ten ; their outset makes a show of mighty things ; they stray 
out of their course into byways and obliquities ; and, when 
out of sight of their contemporaries, are for evCT lost to pos- 
terity.' 

EXERCISES IN * RHYTHM.'* 

* Rhythm' is, in elocution, the result of that regular and 
symmetrical movement of the voice, which is caused by the 
comparatively measured style of rhetorical composition. It 
implies, also, a just observance of those pauses, whether mark- 
ed in the punctuation or not, which the sense of a passage 
demands ; and these pauses thus become, like rests in music, 
portions of the measure and rhythm. It is this last mention- 
ed effect which renders rhythm so important to an easy, fluent, 
and natural use of the voice, in reading and speaking ; sug- 
gesting the practice of frequent, slight, but well-timed breath- 
ing, instead of the common faulty mode of drawing breath at 
distant and irregular intervals, and with painful effort. The 
former of these habits renders public reading and speaking 
easy, even to persons of feeble health ; the latter wears away 
the organic strength of the most vigorous. The former mode 

* The word ' rhythm' is used, in elocution, to designate that regulated 
moyement of voice, which exists, in its fully marked form, in the com- 
bined effect of the metre and pauses of verse, but which belongs, in de- 
gree, to all well-written and well-spoken language, in prose,— in the 
forms, particularly, of declamation and discourse. 
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preserves the smooth, even flow of voice ; the latter breaks 
the continuity both of sound and sense. 

Rhythm is, in detail, the regular recurrence of accent, at 
definite and measured intervals, and may be beat and mari^ed 
as strictly as in music, if attention is paid to the suspensions 
of sound by pauses, so as to indude them, as well as the actual 
sounds of the voice, between the beats, as in the bars of mu- 
sic. Every accented syllable is, in elocution, equivalent to 
the beginning of a bar in music, and may be so marked ; 
thus, I Mkue I music \ musical \ tm- | musical \ ; or, ^ read 
with pauses | Muse | » | or | ^«^ | mtaic | > | or | ^^ | mustcal\y\ 
or I ^ ^ I *^ un- I musical \ .* 

The subjoined exercises should be practised with the aid, 
at first, of beating time at the commencement of every bar, 
as in music The rhythm should be, for some time, marked 
quite strongly with the voice ; the beat and the decided mark- 
ing may be gradually laid aside, as the ear becomes compe- 
tent to direct itself. But the actual time should never cease 
to be carefully observed in reading, speaking, and reciting, 
any more than in music itself. The fact, however, should 
never be forgotten, that an habitual strong marking of rhythm, 
is the same fault in elocution as in music. It protrudes what 
should be a barely perceptible property, and turns an excel- 
lence into a defect. A delicate marking of rhythm, is a gen- 
uine grace of cultivated elocution, in the reading of verse, and 
m the language of oratory or of sentiment The great object 
of practice, as regards *time,' is tntthj not force. 

The student of elocution would do well to score numerous 
passages, for himself, in the manner exemplified as follows. 

* Every accented monosyllable, in elocutionary rhythm, constitutes a 
bar J all the unaccented syllables, in a polysyllable, are grouped in the 
same bar, with the accented syllable. The rule for marking is simply, 
Place a bar before every accented syllable, wherever found, and before 
every pause. — One or more unaccented syllables arc sometimes grouped 
into the same bar with a pause. For the convenience of marking, a bar 
is assumed as composed of one quarter or two eighth notes. 
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Versej or Metrical AccenL 

Iambic Metre. 
Blank Verse. 

* I ^ 'Be I wise | ^ to- | day | j | ^ ^ | ^ 'tis | madness | ^ to de- | 

fer I ; 1 551^ I 
|Next I day | ^ the | fatal | precedent | ^ will | plead | ; | ^ ^ | 
[Thus I on|,|^till | wisdcnn | ^is | pnshed | ont of | lifeM^wj |^m 
Ij^Pro- I crasli- | naftion | ^ isthe | thief | ^of | time | . | ^^ | wj^l 
I Year a^ | year | ^ it | steals | , | ^ till | all | ^ are | fled | , | 
1^ And to the | mercies of a | moment | ^ ^ | leaves | 
I^The I yastcon-lcems | ^ofane- ] temal | scene {.'m^l^i^m^l 

Heroic Couplets. 
|,*Hope I ^^ I springs e- | temal | ^ in the | human | breastj;! Cj^ | 
|Man I ^^ I never | is | ^but | always | wjto | be | blest |:|wi^|wj^{ 
t^ The I soul I , I wj un- 1 easy | ^ and con- | fined from | home | , | 
(Bests I ^ and ex- 1 patiates | wj in a | li^ | ^ to | come.' 

Odtog^Qjobie Couplets. 
|Cj* There's | nothmg | bright | , | S| a- 1 bove | , [ «i be- |1ow|,|m^| 
I ^ From I flowers | ^ that | bloom | wj to | stars | ^ that | glow | « Hh | 
I But in its | light | ^ my | soul^ 5^ can | see | 
I ^ Some I feature [^ of | thy | Deity |!'|^^|^^|^^| 

Octo^Uabic Quatrian Stanza {Long Metre), 
I* Dear | ^ is the | hallowed | mom | Cj to | me | , | 

I ^ When I village | bells | ^ a- | wake the | day | ; | Cj Ci | ^ 

I ^ And I f9 by thefr | sacred | minstrelsy | , 1 

I Call me | ^ from | earthly | cares | ^ a^ { way.' 

Common Metre Stanza. 
I ^'Like t children | ^ for some | bauble | fkir 
I 9j That I weep them- 1 selves to | rest | ; | ^ ^ | 
' I^Wel partwith |life|— l^^l^ar Iwakein^Hl^flDdt 
there 
I w] The I jewel | — | ^ ^ | ^ in our | breast I' 

* The rests are usually ' rhetorical' pauses, or prolongations added to 
the grammatical pauses indicated by the punctuation. The initial rest 
represents the slight interval between the first bar and the preceding ul- 
ferance, whatever that may be. 

t The half accent in polysyllables, is counted in rhythm as the equiva- 
lent of a full accent 
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Short Metre Stanza. 
I ' Sweet I ^ at the I dawning | light | , | 
I ^ Thy I boundless | love | %^ to | tell | ; | 9j ^ 
I And when ap- | proach | ^ the | shades of | n%ht | , | 
I Still I ^ on the I theme to j dwell !' 

Trochaic Measure. 
I * Now be- I gin the | heavenly | theme | , | 
I Sing of I mercy's | healing | stream | : | ^ Sj | ^ ^ 
I Ye I , I 5^ who I Jesus' | kindness | prove | , [ 
I Sing of I his re- I deeming love | !' | wj %^ | ^ wj | ^ wf | 

I ^ Teadi me | some me- | lodions | measure | , | 
I Sung I M by I raptured | saints wj | ^ a- | hove ; 

I Fill my | soul | ^ with | sacred | pleasure | , | 
I ^ While 1 1 sing re- 1 deeming | love I' 

Anapaestic Measure. 
I ^ * Be- I ligion | ! | wj what | treasure | wj un- | told 

I ^ Re- I sides | ^ in that | heavenly | word | ! | ^ ^ | 
I p* More I precious | Sj than | silver | Cj and | gold | , | 

I H Or I all I ^ that this I earth | ^ can af- 1 fordl'* 

Prose Rhythm, 
Extract froin Psalm X X X ITT. 
V. 1. * Re- I joice in the | Lord | > | O ye | righteous | : | 
^ ^ I ^ ^ I ^ for I praise | 5?) is | comely | ^ for the up- | 
right I . I ^ 55] I 55i ^5] I 2. 1 Praise the | Lord | wj with | harp | : 
I ^ ^ I ^ ^ I sing unto him | ^ with the | psaltery | ^ and 
an I instrument of | ten | strings |.|^ci|msj|^^|3. Sing 
unto him a | new | song | ; | ^sj wj | ^ and | play | skilfully | 
cj with a I loud | noise | . | m^ ] '^^ | '^^ | 4. | ^ For the | 
word of the | Lord | m is | right | ; | ^ ci | and | all his | 
works I vj are I done | m in truth| . | ^^ | ^^ | ^^ | 5. i* He 

* From the analysis which has been given of rhythm, in coiyunction 
with metrical accent in its principal forms, it may be perceived that, in 
reading, the prosodial grouping of syllables is subordinate — ^not predom- 
inant — in the audible effect The common fault in reading verse is 
caused by inverting this rule ; and, when to this defect is added that of 
omitting the rhythmical pauses, nothing is left to the ear but the mere 
jingle of the scanning. 
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«i the { ear^ | ^ is | full | m of the | goocbiMB | ^ of tibe| 
Iiocd I . I ^^ I «^^ I ^wi I $. MBjrthe ( waed<»f Ihe | Laid| 
M^werethd I hoavens ( made | ; | ^H | ^aad ( al the | hmk 
oftii^n I ^bjtbe | l»<QalhoflB9 | month | .j stwi}!inii^|^^| 
7. ^ !& I ga^^peth the ) waters of the | sea | ii^ to* | gethcr i 
^asa I het^i \; | ^^\ ^^ \ ^ he (toyieth up the| depth I 
^ in I store^houses |.|i5i^|^^|^^|8. |«j Let | all the; 
earth | fear the | liord | : | m ^ | ^^ | h let | all the in- |. 
habitants of the | world | m stand in | awe of him | . | ^ ^ | 
^wjI^^I 9. 1 » For he I spake [ pandit was |donel;|H^li 
^ he com- 1 manded | ^ and it | stood | fast | .' | ^^ j c^9| jwjs^ [ 

Didactic Style. 

IUflwti/on$ in Westminster Abbey^^J^^S^^^n* , , 

I q^'^kott^laat I always] senons|, I^I^sotf iu^ w 
whai it I is I 9} to^be | mda»eh<dy | ; | s^c] | ^taadetti [ ihmn^ 
Um^ \ take s ( iPiew of | Nature | «| in her | de^p | ^^mi ^ 
selemn | scmies | ^ | ^ with ^e \ same |^ (Measure | ^ as ia- 
her I most I gi^l ^andde* | ligbtfolonQs | • |^^|^«^|q^^ 
^ By I this I means | ^ I can im^ | prove myseif | 9) wilh f 
those I eH^wto \ ^ -whkk \ o^ers | ^ eon- | sider wilh | t^>* 
nwj. j^m|^^|^«||^ When I { look upon the (tombs of 
the I great | ^ | every e- | motion of | enTy | ^ diesin me | ; { 
^ ^ I ^ when 1 1 read the | epitaphs | ^ of the | beautiful | ^ [*- 
e^ery in- | ordinate de- | sire | ^ goes | out | ; |^ 9 1 st wheoi 
1 1 meet with die | grief of | parents | ^ upon a | tomb-stone | , j^ 
^^my I heart ( ^ ^ | melts | m with oom<- 1 passion | ; | ^^ | 
^ when 1 1 see the I tomb<^the | parens | nthan^ | sdres | ^ j. 
^ I eon- I sider the ] vanity of | gnevmg | >5^fcar | those | ^%|; 
whom we must { quickly | follow | : | ^ ^ | ^-^ j ^^ { ^ whei^ 
1 1 see { kingB | «n^ | lymg by | those who de- { posed them | , ^* 
^ when I eon- | sider | rival | wits | , | i^aced |: ^m ( site* 
by I side | , | ^ or the | holy | men | ^ that di- | vided the | 
world [ ^ with their | contests | ^ and dis- | putes ( .^ I re- 1 
fleet I ^ with I sorrow | m and as- { teniftbinwat { , [j^ im^, 
20 
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llw|llUie|9^coMpe*| tidons),| hgtimm \ ^ \ ^ aai 4^ 
bsM I ^iii BSD- I kind { . | ^^ | ^^ | S}S) | a^ Wfa^ I \ 
veuAihe | «e^end | dates ci die | tomlw | » ( ^ of | sooie \ ^ 
tini I died | yesterday | ^ | ^ and | some | ^«t | sis | Inm* 
<bt)d I years a- 1 go I , | ^ I eos- ( sidsr | tfaH |^«ai|di7f 
9i when we shall ) ^^ f allof im | m^ | Mbeofui* | leaipo* 
lafies I > I ^ afid | make our ap- 1 peannee Uh [ 9eih«\' 

Oratorical Apostrophe. 
Anticipation. — ^Webster. 
[ * They [ m are ia the { distant | regions | m rf fu- J turi- 
ty j , I — I they | ^ ex- | ist | ^ ^ | only in the | all-cre- | 
ating I power | ^ of | God | , | — \^ who shall | stiMad | 
here | , | ^ a | hundred | years | hence | , | ^j to | trace | , | 
^through I us { , I iSt their de- | scent from the | Pilgrims | , j 
s^aod to 6«Mv I rey | , | ^ as | we have | now sm> | veyed | , j 
^Ihe I prog res s of ihehr | eoontiy | , | dvringthe | h^se o£ 
a { osntory | / | ^^ | ^ wj | ^^ | ^ ^ On the | morning of j 
that } day | , | ^ i^ | Ihoagh k | wifl not dis- | inrb | us | si 
iti Mtf le- I pese | , | ^ the | Toice | ^ of | aecla- [ mation } 
^ and I gratitude 1 9 j ^ eom- 1 m^icing | ^on the | Bock | ^ 
of I Hymoath 1 9 1 ^ shall be trans- | mitted | ^ throo^ j mil- 
Uans j vi of the I scms j ^ of the | Pilgrims | , j ^ till it j lose 
Itself I MinUie | marmur | ^of the Pa- 1 ^c | seas | .' \^^\ 

. I «i < Ad- I vanoe | , | ^ ye | future | *g«wr. | ations | I j 
^ ^ I ^^ I .^ We would I hail yon | , | ^ as you | rise | ^in 
your I long sue- | cession | , | ^ to | fill the | places | ^ wlueh 
I we I now I fill I , I ^ and to | taste the | blessings | sjof eX" | 
istence | 9 1 ^ where | we | ^ are | passing 1 9 1 ^ mid | smm j 
i^jBhall have | passed | , | ^ our | human du- | ration | • | iSimJ 
sm t '"^^ I •^ ^^ I ^*^ y^w I welcome | s;^ to | this | pleasant j 
bad I ^ of the I Fathers |. j ^^ |ii)vt|«;^We|bidyoa{wel* 

* The initial half accent, in words analogous to the above, is assumed 
as the equivalent of a full accent ; — ^the time of half accent being equal to 
ttat of acoeqt» all^oa^ iA»Jbne is not* 
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C9O1II0 I ^ to die I toM^d I «ki«» | , [^ «r nai -ib« | iQQrteit:{ 
Mds I'ss^d I 19«w Ei^land 1. 1 ^3 t^^j-^ We | gml 
yonr ao^ | cessba | r to the | great m- | h^Btaifeee | ^ wMdi^ 
TPe ( ^ have en^-J joyed I . | «l^ | gj si [ gj We | w €le o« ic ye& ] 
mo the I btesmgs | ^ of | good | i^^rsiBeat | «) aad ro^ 
l^oofl I liberty | . | m^ | ^^ | ^ We { wdoomo yoa j «i to 
the I teeasw^es dT | fl«i6B0e 1 9 | and the do- 1 li^ts of |, leibm* 
ii^ I . I W|^ I «|;5j I 9) We I welcome yott | ^ to Uie tnn-{ 
«oc»da&t I sweets | s) of do- | mestie | Ufe | ^ | ^ to the | hap» 
piness | R of | kindred 1 9 1 ^ and | parents \ i\^ and | oh^N 
dren | . | sj^ | ^^ ( ^ We | weleome 70a | ^ to Ae iok^ f 
measur^le | blessings | ^ of | rational ex- | istence [ , | ^ the 
im- I mortal | hope | ^ of Christir | anitj | > | ^ and the | 
Hght I «) of I ever- | lasting | Truth | I' | q^ | ^^ | ^^ ] 
^5^1^551 I MM I M^ J* 

Emphasis, as prc^erlj defined by Dr. Rash, in his Philoso- 
phy of the Voice, and, indeed, as is implied in the very ety- 
mology of the term, is not a mere comparative force of accent 
only, but a conceniration of several or of many expressive ele* 
ments of vocal sound, upon one element or syllable. The 
comparative force does, no doubt, exist ; but its use is to im^ 
t)ody and impress the effect of the rest Thus, if we selec^ 
as an example, the reply of Death to Satan, ^Back to thy 
fumshment / false furtive,' we shall find that the first of the 
emphatic words, while it is intensely forcible, derives much 

* Trae rhythm extends itself not only from douse to claiue, but fixm 
sentence to sentence, and from paragn^h to paragraph, and even to the 
long qnadraple pmise whidi IbBows the dose of a piece or discourse. 
One of the &ults in elocution by which the pulpit is sometimes degraded, 
IS (he business-like dispatch with y/Mch. the minister passes &om the last 
iHMfd of his sermoB to the Imoida ihat £oUowi,*-«s if fak puipose wkv 
to obliterate, aa qni^ly as possible, the eiect cf his discoarse. — Fani*^ 
gn^paasesareismaHydQahletheleBgthofAoee of periods. DoUibie 
4>a»gia^ pauses afe the proper dii^Eftetiona <^ the heads ti dlseoontf^ 
and t&ese ought to be doolded, if JB^ffod lo iM A i 
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'aipinited peetotal aad gaUirf priftjr/ fiMB «Jbir 
1^' 'faflnginflecUeii,' or 'ilMmwwd dMe,' S6i ^n^M 
€r «iN4rf time;' mdibt^iiw 
«r cTtn «a J ow of diese p wpmti ei^ Ihe ^ 
m if dJPMteiy aiep» or lets, of oMphwiiii 

Bapl— li BMiy be rcfiTdoi as chwufl tmdwr A> 
ieogiuitMiia: ^impMaiowJ/ or 'dMbte,' « in^ abof^ 
«satt^4et-^ OBimpMrioned' Off * isttllecliial/ Asin 'deiigB»> 
lio%' «<Kstiiictk>B,' or * ^mamnnaJ^aa,* ^e ^nrnfo aOmeib/ 
iy' aad ^ prefeBtace^' or ^ohoioe.' 



Impassioned Emphasis. 

< F3 is me! for I dwell among a people of undean lips.' 

* Grace / 'tis a ehdnmng soimd' — 

< In the day tbat Own eatefl^ thereof, dioa duiU sordy iK^ 

tJnimpAssioiied EmphasiB. 

Dedffnation. < The sniNreme love of G^<f is the duty en- 
joined 4n the text' 

Oontroit. < The fdrmer is a blind and fM9y ai^^laosey-— 
the UiUer^ a more nlewt imd internal homage.' 

Correspondence^ < As ye «<^9 so shall ye reci^.' < As the 
hdrt paateth after the water hrooh, so panteth my sitd after 
<A^OGodr 

Preference* ^ Better is 9 dinner ot herbs, lA&ce live i% 
than a stalled 6x, and kdtred therewith.'t 

EXEBCISSS m *BXPRE8SI0H.* 

< Expression/ in elocution, as in music, is the term used 

* Additional exftBiptoSy la hoge nmaben, may be adaetad limaaBf 
or all of tha pneodiag exendoes iviiiidi ezpfttfls strong 

t Ifiore examples may^ bo ft>imd for proctke, in Ibe exodsoi 00 'ift* 
iae«ioo»' 11iooi^(^iadswffl^mliieieeawB,bello«fldGoiBolddatw^ 
oeoeBt laditttipgte dides ^ the Toifio* 
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to ia&ate Hm ttbei ^ ftdm$y in Btterrase. T^m» the 
learner emmciaies words withont 'expretmn/ whmi endeav- 
^uriQg to ready and «till labouring under tiie difficulty of oom- 
jMniii gliieaoQpdsofsyllalilet; tbe finished reader gms ^'«r- 
fHfession,' or throws feeling mto what he reads. < Expvessioo/ 
therefOTe, in elocutioi^ im^es "the utterance of emotion m all 
its- ,clu»acteri^e properties of ^cjaaMty' of voice, < force,' 
/stress*' 'pitch/ Mnfle(^on/ 'melody,' 'movement,' 'tim«y' 
.1— or ' quantity,' 'rhythm,' and 'paisse/ — ' emphasw.' 

When 'expression' is regarded in conseoiyiye passages, it 
m termed 'variation,' ot^ arbitrarily,---but not cocrecdy^*^ 
* modttlatioB*'* 

The following exercises should be assiduously pcactised, till 
every pi^operty of utterance, mentioned in each des|gi«tion, |s 
combined, in full effect, on its example. 

Awe, 

'Peetoral Quality; <A^irated* Utterance,! 'Siq^mwed' Force, * Me- 
dian Stress,' * Lowest' Pitch, * Monotone,' ^ Slowest MoTement,' Long 
Faoses. 

iSto0a.r--Tnmslated by Bowiing. 

' Thou breathest ; — ^and the obedient storm is still : 

Thou speakest ; — silent the submissive wave : 
Man's shattered ship the rushing waters fill. 

And the hushed billows roll across his grave ! 
Sourceless and endless Grod ! compared with Tbee, 

Life is a shadowy, momentary dream : 
And time when viewed through thy eternity. 

Less than the mote of morning's golden beam T 

* The twms * key* and * modolataon,' though in frequent nse with rc^ 
erence to eloeiiHon, bdong exdinsiy^ to music; as there are no coit«- 
spondent facts, in speech and reading, to those which justify these desig- 
nations in music. See Dr. Kush^s jtist observations on this point 

t The deep r eww a w cg of the Y^ce in tihe eAei^ and an 'impuiti*or 
%rea4ihii!« q^iy of roiee, in wMcfa we hear tibe \Hyq>aring effect of the 
g) tt«e or lesS) with t^ sowids whldi aie uttered. 
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Awe and Fear. 



T. 13. ' Li thoughts ftom the visions of the night, when 
^teep sle^p falkth on men, (14.) Fear came upon me, and 
trembfing, which made all mj bones to shake. 15. l!%en a 
«pirit passed before my face ; the hair of toj f esh stood np : 
16. It stood still : but I cocrld not discern the finrm thereof: 
mn image was before mine eyes; there was sBe^et and I 
heard a voice, sajing, (17.) Simll mortd iian be more jnal 
than €k>d? shaB a man be more pure than his Mriter?^ 

Ave^ Solenmi^ and IVcmquiUiiif. 

' Orotand and Pectoral Qoality.' 
Evening in the Grave-yard. — ^Anon. 
* The moon is up ; the evening star 

Shines lovely, finom its home of Uue ; — 
The fox howl's hetixd on the fell a^Eur, 

And the earth is robed in a sombre hue ; 
From the shores of light the beams oome down 
On the river's brink and cold grave-stone. 

^ The kindling fires o'er heav^i so bright, 
Look sweetly pnt from yon azure sea ; 
While the ^ttering pearls of the dewy night, 

Seem trying to mimic their brilliancy ; — 
Yet aU these charms no joy can hnng 
To the dead, in. the, c(dd grave shimberiBg* 

■* To numbers wild, yet sweet withal, 

Shoidd the harp be struek o'er the sle^y pllow; 

* gpf fagfe^rpmctioe on rnxm^lm eiaioet seteotjoas awy btw ada ftim 
yrerions examses under the .8iune<topignataon of emotion. 
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Soft as llie murmuring breesrf AD 

Of si^&g wi^ds on tli6 foaming Hllow ;-^ 
For who would: ^sturb, in tiieir dil^t bed^ 
1^ fkneied (breams of tli6 loi^l^^ dead? 

* Oh ! is there one in this world can say 
That the soul exists not after death ? 
That the powers which illumine this mould of day 

Are but a puff of common breath ? 
Oh ! come this night to the grave, and see 
The sleepy sloth of your destiny. 

< The night's soft voice, in breathings low, 

Mparts a calm to the breast of the weeper : — 
Tlie water's dash and murmuring ihw 

No m(»t shall soothe the ear of the sl^pei". 
Till H6 who slept on Judah's plains, 
Shall bmrst death's cold and icy chi^iis. 

< Pve seen the moon gild the mountain's brow^ 

Pve watched the mists o'er the river stealing i 
' But ne'er did I feel in my breast, till noi^ 

So deep, so calm, and so holy a feeling : 
'Tis soft as the thrill whidi memory throws 
Athwart the soul in the hour of repose. 

<Thoa Father of all! in the wodids of fight, 

Fain would my ^irit astnre to Thee ; 
And, through the seeiies of tlttS gentle night, 

Behold the dawn of eternity : 
For this is the path which Hioa hast give% 
The only path to the blisft of heaven.' 

SoUmmijf and Beverenc^. 

'(teotoiMl Qqali^/ <Sabdaed' I'opee, 'Medifta Slteai»' 'Low* Bteh, 
Frevalent * Monotofne,' ^ Slow MoYoment,' Long Pauses. 

. « Filler, Uiyhimd 

HiUli reared these venerable columns, thoa 
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Didst weave tUsverdftBtrcxrfl Thra 4idU^ lo6k <l(ym 
Upon the naked earth, and, forthwith, rete 
All these fair ranks of trees. Th^, in tl^ aon. 
Budded, and ikock thdr gremi leaves In thy breese, 
And shot towards heaven. The centmyJiviii^ crow, 
Whose Wrth was in their tops, grew old and died 
Among their branches ; till, at last, they stood. 
As now they stand, massy, and tall, and dark, 
Fit shrine for humble worshipper to hold 
CcHnmunion with lus Maker. — 

< Thou art heie— thou fill'st 
The solitude. Thou art in the soft winds 
That run along ihe summits of these trees 
In music ; thou art in the cooler breath, 
That from the inmost darkness of the place;, 
Comes scarcely felt ;*'the barky trunks, ^e ground, 
The fresh, moist ground, are aU instinct with thee. 
Here is continuid worship ;-T-nature, here, 
In the tetmquillity that thou dost lo?e, 
Enjoys thy presence.* 

' Oiotnnd Quality/ Full Force, ' Thorongh' and ' Median Stress,' Mod- 
erately Low i^tch, Frrralent 'Falling Inflection,' Modwate ' Wave,' 
or * Monotone^' Moderately Slow 'MoyemenV Modea»te Faoseei 

Psakn CXL Vm. 
V. 1. Praise ye the Lord. Praise ye the Lord from the 
heavens : praise him in the heights. 2. Praise ye him, all his 
angels: pnuse ye him, all his hosts. 8. Praise ye him, son 
and mocm : praise him, all ye stars of light 4. Pnuse him, 
ye heavens <^ heavens, and ye wat€Srs that be above the heav- 
^is. 5. Let them praise ihe name of the Lord : for he emn- 
manded, and they were created. 6. He hath also established 
ihem for ever and ever : he hath made a decree which th^ 
shall not pass. 7. Praise the L<»^ from the earth, ye dragons 
andall deeps: (8.) ftpe, andhail; snow, and vapour; storn^ 
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gucMBHTijEar «t<wi«fcgu~^ mopbbssiot;* tif 

fbl trecB, aikl Ail oecbM : (la) bMBt6, Mid all OtttOe; dop- 
ing things, and ^rtg Ibwls: (11;) kingsof the earthy imd all 
people; princes.andalljawLges of the earth: (12.) both yocmg 
me% and maideiw ; old men, and ehHd^en. Id. Lei them 
I»mBe the name of the Lord : f)w his name afene is ezoBtttet ; 
his gbry is above the ^0*th ttod heaven.* 

* Expression' as in the preceding example, bat with softer Force, greater 
prevalenee of * Median Stress,' and slower ^ Movement,' with longer 
Pauses. 

Morning ^mn in Paradise^ — ^lidQlton. . 

* Speak, je who best can tefi, je sons of tighl^ 
Angels, for ye behold him, mid with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night, 
Circle his throne, rejoicitig ; ye in heaven t 
On earth join all ye creatures to extol 
Him first, him last, him midst, and without end. 
Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn. 
Sure pledge of day, that crown'st the smiling moittk 
With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere, 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 
Thou sun, of this great world both eye and soul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater ; sound his ptsise 
In. thy eternal course, both when thou cUmb^st, 
And when high noon hast gained, and when thou falFst 
Moon, that now meetst the (^ent $un, now fliest, 
With the fixed stars, fixed in their oib that flies ; 
And ye five other wandering fires, that move 
In mystic dance, not without song, resound 
£08 praise, who out of darkness called up light. 

. Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 
Of Nature's womb, that in quaternion run 
Fe^ipetoal circle multiform; and mix. 
And nourish aU things ; let your oeaseleas chaaga 
Vary to our great Maker still new praise.' — 
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Stt wvhm 

Bnathe soft or load; and y/m^e yonr lops, je pfakss. 

With ^e¥erjr {danty in sign of worship, wiure. 

FocmUuns, and je tliat wacUe, as je flow, 

Melodious manmm, warbling iune his j^ake. 

Join TCHces, all je living souls; 70 birds, 

That singing ap to heaveB^gaite ascend^ 

Bear on your wings, and in joor notes, his (ffaise.** 

Deep and uneorUroUed Orief. 

'Aspmiied! ' Orotund' and ' Pectoral Qnalttj; Toll and Snbdaed* Fcnnee, 
aUematiDg, ' Yanishing Stress/ 'Lowest' Fitch, Frevalent * Monotone,' 
' Slowest Movement,' Yerj Icmg Fanses. 

Extract from the OmpUdrA, Night VL— Toong. 

< Oh I the long dark approach, through years of pain. 
Death's gallery ! (might I dare call it so,) 
With dismal doubt and sable terror hung^ 
Sick Hope's pale lamp its only glimmering ray : 
There Fate my melancholy walk ordained, — 
Forbid Self-love itself to flaUer, there. 
How oft I gazed prophetically sad I 
How oft I saw her dead, while yet in smiles ! — 
In smiles she sunk her grief to lessen mine : 
She spoke me comfort, and increased my psdn. 
Like powerful armies, trenching at a town, 
By slow and silent, but resistless sap. 
In his pale prog^ss gently gaining ground. 
Death urged his deadly siege ; in spite of art, — 
Of all the balmy blessings Nature lends 
To snoeour frail humanity. Ye stars ! 
(Not now made first £uniliar to my sight,) 
And thou, O Moon ! bear witness : many a night 
He tore the pillow from beneath my head, 

* Farther practice may be found in the repetition of previoiis exer- 
cises <ii the some dass, introduced for the illustration of difierrat prin- 
ciples. 
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XLBMBNTABt B2:£Sel8S8. — ^ KIKPBESSION/ Mt 

Tted idown m j sore attendon to the ekoA 

By ceaseless depredatieiM oa a life * 

Dearer than that he left me. — ^I^eadful post 

Of obserratioii ! darker every hour I 

Less dresA the day that drove me to the brinks 

And pointed at eternity bebw, 

When my soal shuddered at futority ; 

When, on a niofflent*s point the important die 

Ctf Mfe and death span doubtful, ere it fidll, 

And turned up fife, mj tide to more wo T 

Extradjhm Job ILL. 

T. S. * Let the day perish wherein I was bom. — 4. Let 
that day be darkness ; let not 60^ regard it from above, nei- 
ther let the night shine upon it 5. Let darkness and the 
shadow of death stain it ; let a cloud dwell upon it ; let the 
Maekness <^ the day terrify it. 6. As for that night, let dark- 
ness seize upon it ; let it not be joined unto the days of the 
year ; let it not come into the number of the months. 7. Lo I 
let that night be solitary ; let no joyful voice come therein, 
d. Let them curse it, that curse the day, who are ready to 
raise up their mourning. 9. Let the stars of the twilight 
thereof be dark ; let it look for light, but have none ; neither 
let it see the dawning of the day.'* 

De^ and subdued Grief. 

< Orotund* and ' Pectoral Quality,' ' Subdued' Force, Prevalent ' Median/ 
with occasional* Vanishing, and * Badical Stress,' Low Fitch, Levd 
Voice, * Slow Movement,* Long Pauses. 

Extracts Jrom BuMs Allusion to the Death of ki$ Son^ 

* Had it pleased Grod to continue to me the hopes of sue* 
eession, I should have been, according to my mediocrity and 
Ike mediocrity of the age I live in, a sort of founder of a fanv- 
ily ; I should have left a son, who, in all the points in which 

* B^>eat previous examples of the same emotion. 
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Mil rvufjn n^o^moif* 

perfonal merit caa be viewed is aaenca, in e^ikkmy in ge- 
nius, in taete, in honour, in generoi^7> in hnmsmtyr in ersrj 
liberal sentimai^ and every liberal accempliBb^Mnty wovld 
Hoi have shown himself inferior to the duke ci 9edfi^ or 
to an J of those whom he teaees in hU Une^ His gi^iK^ very 
soon would have wanted all plausibilitj in his attack upon 
that provision which belo&f^ moi^ to tak^ than to me. He 
would socm have sufiiplied every deficieoicy, aad symmelrifed 
every disproportion. It would no^ bi^ve been^ for that suc- 
cessor to resort to aniy Magpa^t wasting r^frnvi^ of merit in 
me, or in any ancestry. He had in himself a salient, living 
spring, of generous and manly aetion. Every day he lived 
he would have re-purchased the bounty of the croin^iv and ten 
lio^es more, if t^ times more he had rec^vedr He w^ madf , 
t^ public creatm^ ; ^d had no enjoyment whatever butjn th% 
performance of some duty. — ^At this exigent momiE^nt^ tbe loss 
of a fini^ed man is not easily supplied* 

But a Disposer whose power we are little able to resist,^ 
and whose wisdom it behoves us not at all to dispute, has or- 
duned it in another manner, and, (whatevei; my q^u^rulpus 
weakness might suggest,) a far better. The ston^ has gon% 
over me ; and I lie like one of those ol<d oaks which the lat^. 
hurricane has scattered about me. I am stripped of all my 
honours ; I am torn up by the roots, and lie prostrate on the 
earth ! There, and prostrate there, I most unfeignedly recog- 
nize the divine justice, and in some degree submit to it — I 
am alone. I have none to meet my enemies in the gate. — 
£ideed, I greatly deceive myself, if, in this hard season, I 
would give a peck of refuse wheat for all that is called fame 
and honour in the world. — I live in an inverted order. They 
who ought to have succeeded me, are gone before me. They 
who should have been to me as posterily, are in die plaoe of 
anoestoTB. I owe to the dearest relation, (wlueh evermuat 
sidbMsist in memory,) that act of piety, which, he would heem- 
performed to me/* 

^ Bepeat preyioni examples of &e same emotion. 
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SLEMBKTABt TStXSLOtAlLB. — * EXPRESSION/ S41 



Indignation* * 

* Orotund' * Pectoral Quality,' somewhat * aspirated,'— Full Force, some- 
times * Impassioned,' — 'Vanishing Stress,' 'Low' Pitch, Prevalent 
* Falling Inflection,' * Slow Movement,' Pauses long, Strong Emphasis- 

ExtracUfrom Fean in Sditude. (Written in l798).--Colmdge. 

^ From east to west 
A groan of accasation pierces heaven ! 
The wretched plead against as ; multitudes, 
G>iiotles8 and vehement, the sons of God, 
Our brethren ! Like a cloud that travels on. 
Steamed up from Cairo's swamps of pestilence^- 
Even so, my countrymen, have we gone forth,. 
And borne to distant tribes slavery and pangs,. 
And, deadlier far, our vices, whose deep tunt,. 
With slow perdition murders the whole mai^ 
His body and hk soul ! 

* Thankless, too, for peace^ 
(Peace long preserved by fleets and perilous seas,)> 
Secure from actual warfare, we have loved 
Too well tiie war-whoop, passionate for war ! 
Alas I for ages ignorant of all 
Its ghastly workings, (famine, or blue plague, 
Battle, or siege, or flight through wintry snows,). 
We, this whole people, have been clamorous 
For war and bloodshed ; — ^animating sports ! 
The whidi we pay for, as a thing to talk o^ 
Spectators, and not combatants I — "No guess 
Ai^dpative of a wrong unfelt, 
No speculation or contingency. 
However dim and vague, too vague and dim 
To yield a justifying cause ; and forth 
(Stuffed out with big preamble, holy names, 
And aK^ urations <^ th% God in heaven,) 
We aend our mandates for the certidn death 
Of tiuMiaandsandtctt thousaadair-^iBays aiidgicii^ , 
21 
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242 PI7LPIT ELOCUTlOir. 

And women that would groan to see a child 

Full off an insect's kg, all read of war, — 

The best amusement for our morning meal ! 

The poor wretch who has learned his only prayers 

From curses, who knows scarcely words enough 

To ask a blessing from his heaTcnly Father, 

Becomes a fluent phrase-man, absolute 

And technical in victories and defeats, 

And all our dainty terms for fratricide; 

Terms which we tmndle smoothly o'er our tongues. 

Like mere abstractions, empty sounds to which 

We join no feeling, and attach no form ! 

As if the soldier died without a wound ; 

As if the fibres of this godlike frame 

Were gored without a pang ; as if the wretch 

Who fell in battle, doing bloody deeds, 

Fassed off to heaven translated, and not killed ; 

As though he had no wife to pine for him, — 

No God to judge him ! Therefore, evil days 

Are coming on us, O my countrymen ! 

And what if afl-avenging Providence, 

Strong and retributive, should make us know 

The meaning of our words, force us to feel 

The desolation and the agony 

Of our fierce doings T 

Extract fmn Isaiah IX. 
Y. 13. * The people tumeth not unto him that smiteth them, 
neither do they seek the Lord oi hosts. 14. Therefore the 
Lord will cut off from Israel head and tail, branch and rush, 
in one day. 15. The ancient and honourable, he is th« head ; 
and the pn^het that teacheth lies, he is the tail. 16. For the 
leaders of this people cause them to err ; and they that are 
Jed of them are destroyed. 17. Therefore the Lord shall have 
no joy in their young men, neithir shall have mercy on their 
fatherless and widows : for every one is a hypooite and an 
evil doer^ and every mootli spef^eth HoUy. Foriai.this his 
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SLBMENTASr BXBBCIftSS^ — * XZPRBSSIOK.' %4$ 

sdf^ is not tamed away; but his hand is stretched out sttB. 
16. For wickedness borneth as the fire ; il shall derour thd 
Mere and thorns, and shidl kindle in the thickets of the (dteai^ 
and they shall meant up like the lifting up of smoke. 
19. Throagh the wrath of the Lord oi hosts is the land darii* 
ened ; and the people riiall be as the fiiel of the fire ; no man 
•halt spare his brother.' — 21. <For all this his anger Ib noi 
tamed away ; but his hand is stretched out sUlL' 

I}enunciaticn. 

' Expression'' as before, bat moderated to a more restramed and calmer 
mood, by the influence of Solemnity and Regret 

Extract from Matthew YUL 
V. 21. < Wo unto thee, Chorazin ! wo unto thee, Beth- 
siuda 1 for if the mighty works which were done in you, had 
been done in Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented long 
ago, in sackcloth and ashes. 22. But I say unto you. It shaU 
be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon, at the day of judg- 
ment, than for you. 23. And thou Capernaum, whidi art 
exalted unto heaven, shalt be tlumst down to hell : for if the 
mighty works which have been done in thee, had been done 
in Sodom, it would have remained until this day. 24. But 
I say unto you, that it shall be more tolerable for the land of 
Sodom, in the day of judgment, than for thee.' 

The Slav^7Vade^^J}tmtJ. 
' The world is full of wrongs and evils, and full of wronged 
and suffering men. But still I do say that g£ idl wrongs, sla- 
very is the greatest It denies to man his humanity, and all 
its highest and holiest rights. And of all slavery, the Afri- 
can is the most monstrous. Other men have fallen under 
this doom by the fate of war. They have bought life at the 
price of bondage. With Africa there has been no war but 
that of the prowling maurstealer ! He has gone up among 
the river-glades <^ that iH-^ated land ; he has torn men and 
women and childreo, from their countiy and their homes, who 
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BOTdr did him attjr wrong; he hat hmried them to his j^iMO* 
iUp ; he has plunged them iato the dungeon of Hhe mIddiQ 
pft8fiage,'-*-muU!fe pas9ag4 /—phrase Uiat paaeet in mnver^al 
^eedi for sdi the atrodties that human nature ean initcfi ^ 
endure, — he has thrust them down into that daiic, nnbreath** 
lag confine, in mit^Ung and writhing agon/ and dcn^iair aad 
dteeaae ami conruption and death ; he haa borne them aiiiQr» 
regardless of ^keir tears and entreaties, and sold th^n wk^ 
hopeless bondage in a strange land ; forty millions, — ^it is cal- 
eulated, — forty millions of human beings have suffered this 
awful fate ! Oh ! it is the great felon act in human history ! 
Oh I it is the monster crime of the world I 



*Piire Tone,* * Subdued' Force, ' Median Stress/ ' Middle' Pitch, Pieva* 
, lent ' Semitoue/ ' Slow Movement,' Long Pauses, Gentle Emphasis. 

Extract from LmeB to on Infagd, — Coleridge. 
< Poor stumble cm the loek j coast of wo, 
Tutored by pmn each source of pain to know \ 
Alike the ibodM firuit and scorching fire 
Awake thy eager grasp and young desire ; 
Alike the good, the ill, offend thy sight, 
And rouse the stormy sense of shnll affir^t 
Untaught, yet wise ! mid all thy brief alarms 
Thou closely clingest to thy mother's arms, 
Nesting thy little face m that fond breast 
Whose anxious heavings lull thee to thy rest ! 

' Man's breathing miniature ! thou saak'st me sif^i-^ 
A babe art thou-*-and such a thing am I ! 
To anger rapi^ and as sooo appeased, 
For trifles mourning, and by trifles pleased, 
Break Friendship's mirror with a tc^hy l^ow. 
Yet snatch what coats of fire on Pleasure's idtar ^ow t 

< O Thou that rearest, with celestial urn. 
The future seraph in my mortal framei, 
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KLKMENTAST SXSKQSHIS. — ^ BXPBXSSION/ 24^ 

Thrice faol/ Fmih ! whatever thorns I meet^ 
A« on I letter with unpractifled feet, 
Still let me streteh my arms and cling to thee, 
M^ek Burse of souls, ttenigh their long infancy I' 

* Expresnon' as beficMre, bat moderated in its dianeteriidcs. 
Extract from Matthew^ XI. 

V. 28. * Come unto me, all ye that labour, and are heavy 
laden ; and I will give you rest 29. Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me : for I am meek and lowly of heart ; and 
ye shall find rest unto your souls. 30. For my yoke is easy, 
and my burden is light^ 

* Expression' as before, but more vivid. 
Extract from GtnenSy XLIV. 
y. 13. < Then th^ rent their clothes, and laded evei^y ttan 
lus ass, and returned to the city. 14 And Judah and his 
brethren came to Joseph's house, (for he was yet there :) and 
ibey fell before him on the groond. 15. And Joseph said 
ui^ them, ^< What deed is this that ye have done ? wot ye noi 
that such a man as I can certainly divine f 16. And Jndah 
said, ^^What shall we say unto my lord ? what shaU we apeak ? 
or how fthidl we clear ourselves ? God hath found oat the in« 
iqid^ of thy servants : behold we are my lord's servants, 
both we, and he alsawith whom the oup is Iband." 17. And 
hesaid, '<Godfori>tdthatIshoidddo8o: but the man in whoM 
hasd the dtp k found, he i^mU be my servant; and as fot 
you, get you up in peace anto yoor father." 18. Then Judab 
came near unto him, and said, <' O my lord, let thy servant, I 
pray thee, speak a word in my lord's ears ; and let not thine 
anger bum against thy servant : for thou art even as Pha- 
raoh. 19. My lord asked his servants, saying. Have ye a 
fkdier, or a brother ? 20. .^d we said unto my k^rd. We 
have a father, an old man, and a child of his old age, a litde 
one ; and his brodier is dead, and he alone is left of his mo- 
^er> and his father loveth him. 21. And thou saidst vxM 
21* 
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94A miiT s&oeim«ii^ 

thy serrants, Bring htm iowa imto me, UmI I naj lel miae 
eyes apon him. 22. Asd we Mid anto mj kcd» ^ The lad 
cannot leave hit father : for if he shodd leave his fiithcr, hit 
father would die.' 2d. And Ukmi eMai uato thy servants, 
* £xo^ your youngest hrother come down wiik you, ye shall 
«ee my fiwe no more.' 24 Axid it came to pass, when we 
«ame up unto thy seryant my father, we told him the words 
<£ my lord. 25. And our father said, ' Go again, and buy us 
a little food.' 26. And we said, ' We cannot go down : if our 
youngest brother be with us, then will we go down ; fd^ we 
may not see the man's face, except our youngest brother be 
with us.' 27. And thy servant my &ther said unto us, * Ye 
luiow that my wife biffe me two sons : 28. And the one w^it 
•out from me, and I said, ^ Surely he is torn in {neces ;' and I 
«aw him not since : 29. And if ye take tins also from me, 
and mischief befall him, ye shidl bring down my gray hairs 
wkk sorrow to the grave.' d(t Now thard<ffe when I oeme 
io thy servant my father, and the kd be not with us ; (seeing 
Umi his ^ is bound i^ in the kd's life ;) 31. It shaU come 
io pass, when he seeth that the lad is net with us, that he wiB 
4ie ; and thy servants shall Mng down the gray hahrs ci tti j 
servant our father with sorrow to the grave. 82. ¥w ^f 
aervi^ became surety for the lad unto myflE^er ; saying, ^M 
I hriMg him not unto thee, then I shall bear the bhune to mi^ 
Ather An: ever.' 80. Now tlierefore, I pray thee^ let thy ssr* 
^ant abide instead of the lad « boadman to my krd ; and lei 
liie lad go 1^ with his brethreB. 84. For how shefi I g» up 
U my father, and the lad be net with me ? lesl pccadvenlwe 
Isee the evil that shi^ come on mf father.' " 

' Expresfiion' as before, bat more solemn. 

G»i5o2a<ton^— Finlajson. 

-* Qast thou, wi^ weeping eyes, committed to the gmve the 

child of thy affections, the virtuous fnend of tl^ youth, or the 

tender partner^ whose pious attachment lightened the load of 

life? Behold they are not dead. Theu Imowesit AM thejr 
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Ure in a hm&r rcfioiiy i^i^ tbeir SaTioor and iSbdx God; 
that Btill thou boldest thf place in their remembrance ; and 
Uiat thou ghi^t soon meet them again to part no more. Dost 
thou look forward with treatfaltng to the^js of darkness that 
are to fall on thyself, when thou shalt lie on the bed of ekk' 
nessy when thj pulse shall have become low,-^when the cM. 
dan^ have gathered on thy browj-^^-and the mournful looks 
of thj attendants have told thee that the hour of thj depart- 
ore has come ? To the mere natural man this scene is aw- 
ful and alarming ; but if thou art a Christian, — ^if thou know- 
est and obeyesi the truth, thou needest fear no eviL The 
shadows which hang over the valley of death shall retbe at 
ti^ appieaeh ; and ihou shalt see beyond it the ^Hrits of the 
just, and an innumerable company of aag^ the foiure com- 
panions of thy bUfiis, binding from their thrones to cheer thy 
departuiig soul^ and tQ wekome diee into everlasting habita* 
tioiis.' 

P^itenoe and ChntntioH. 

' Pore Tone,' ' Subdned' Force, ' Median* and * Vanishing Stress,' * Hj^^' 
Pitch, Freyalent ' Semitone^' ' Slowest Movement,' Long Pauses, Ear- 
nest Emphasis. 

Hymn. — ^Mrs. Steele. 
< O Thou, whose tender mercy hears 
Contrition's humble sigh ; 
Whose hand indulgent wipes the tears 
From sorrow's weeping eye ; — 

* See, Lord, before thy throne of grace, . 
A wretched wanderer mourn : 
Hast thou not bid me seek thy face? 
Hast thou not said—*' Return" ? 

<^d sh^U wj guilty fears prevail 
To drive me from thy feet? 
Oh I let not this dear refuge fail} 
This only safe retreat. 
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< Abieat from tlieei mf Gride I aj Uf^l 
Without o&e cheering raj, 
lliroQgh danglers, fears, and f^iooony n^^ 
How de8<^te my way 1 

* Oh ! shine on this benighted heart. 
With beams of mercy shine ! 
And let thy healing voice impart 
A taste of joy divine.* 

Begrttj Repentanct^ and Shame* 

•Aspirated Orotund Quality,' * Suppressed* Force, 'Yanidmig Stoesa,' 
'Low* Pitch, Prevalent* Falling Inflection,' ' Slow MoTenmnC^' Loi% 
PwneS) StDOi^ Emphasis. 

AdcaiCs Confusion on awakening to the tense of GmU, 
< How shall I behold the face. 
Henceforth, of God or angel, erst with joy 
And rapture so oft beheld? Those heavenly shapes 
Will dazzle now this earthly with thdr blaze 
Insufferably bright Oh ! might I here 
In solitude live savage, in some glade 
Obscured, where highest woods, impenetrable 
To star or sun light, spread their umbrage broad 
And brown as evening. Cover me ye pines. 
Ye cedars, with innumerable boughs j. ^ ' 

Hide me, where I may never see them more !' 

: . I 
* Expression,' as in the preceding example. > 

Job^s Gmfessvm. XLIL Chap. * 

V. 2. * I know that thou canst do every thing, and that no i- 

thought can be witholden from thee. 3. Who is he that . y 
hideth counsel without knowledge ? therefore have I uttered I 

that I understood not ; things too wonderful for me, which I ' 

knew not. 4 Hear, I beseech thee ; and I will speak : I - 
will demand of thee, and declare thou unto me. 5. I have 
heard of thee by the hearing of the ear : but now mine eye 
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seetli thee: 6. Wherefof^ I ab^or nyselfy and repent lA dost 
and ashes*' 

Stanzas. — Wfttts. 

* Oh! wash mj soul from every sin. 
And make mj guilty conscience clean ; 
Here, on my heait, the burden liee^ 
And past offences pain mine eyes- 

* My lips, with shame, my sins confess, 
Agiunst thy law — ^against thy grace : 
liord, should thy judgment grow severe, 
I am condemned, — ^bnt thou art dear.' 

Bemor$ey Self-Teprodch^ Horror ^ and Despair^ 

* AsiHrated Pectoval Quality; ' Yaaishuig Stress/ '}Uyw' PM^ Flrerva- 
. knt * ^aUing Inflectioii,' ' Slowest Movexaeat;,' IxHig F«ues> ^trcog 
Emphasis. 

Adam}$ Emotiom in Beixotpeelion <md JjUkipatUmjr^WiUm», 

< But say 
Hiat death he not one stroke, as I supposed. 
Bereaving sense, but endless misery 
'ErptSk this day onward, wkieh I feel befiia 
Both in me, aad without me, and so last 
To perpetinty ; — ay me! that fear 
Comes thundering back with dreadful levolatioa 
On my defencdiess head : both Death and X 
Am found eternal, and inc(»porate both ; 
Not I on my part single, in me all 
Posterity stands carsed : — fair patrimon j 
That I must leave ye, sons ! Oh ! were I aUe 
To waste it all myself, and leave ye none I 
So disinherited how would ye bless 
Me, now your curse ! Ah ! why should all mankind 
For one man's fault thus guiltless be condemned^ 
If guiltless ? But from me what can proceed, 
But all corrupt, both mind and will d^Mravedp, 
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Hot to 4o onljr, but to wffl the same 

With me ? How can thej then aoqaitted stand 

In sight of God ? Him, after all disputes, 

Forced, I absolve : all mj evasions vain, 

And reasoning, though through mazes, lead me still 

But to m J own conviction : first and last 

On me, me onty, as the source and spring 

Of all corruption, all the blame lights due ; 

So might the wrath I F9nd wish ! Oonldst thoa sopport 

That burden heavier than the earth to bear, 

Than all the world much heavier, though divi<^ 

With that bad woman ? Thus what thou desiresti 

And what thou fear'st, alike destroys all hope 

Of refuge, and concludes thee miserable 

Bejond all past example and future, — 

To Satan only like both orime and doom — 

O conscience, into what abyss of fears 

And horrors hast thou driven me ; out of which 

Tft&i no way, from deep to deeper plunged f 

*£s:preBgioa* as befiwe. 
The Sitmer expiring m etmadaat GmH <md HBnw.-^MBmSSkOL 

'Alas! the dying man had Kved as if the body had fimned 
his only being and treasure ; he had even tried to persuade 
himself that his soul was nothing : that man is only a compo- 
sition of flesh and blood, and that everything perishes with us. 
He is now informed that it is his body which is nodiing but a 
m<Nrsel of day, now on the point of crumbling into pieces ; 
and that his only immortal being is that soul, that image of the 
Divinity, that intelligence, alone capable of knowing and lov- 
ing its Creator, which now prepares to quit its earthly man- 
sion, and appear before his awful tribunal. 

* Then, the expiring sinner, no longer finding in the re- 
membrance of the past, but regrets which overwhelm him ; in 
all which takes place around him, but images which afflict him ; 
in the thoughts of futurity, but horrors which appal him ; no 
kmger knowing to whom to have recourse ; neither to created 
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Mi^^s^wba now leave Imn; nor lo the worlds whicbvttririies; 
mar to mei^ who cannot save him from death ; nor to die jcut 
,God, whom he looks npon as a declared enemj, and from 
whom he has no mdulgence to expect : a thousand horrors 
oecnpj his thoughts ; he torments, he agitates himself, in or- 
der to fly from death which grasps him, or at least to fly from 
himself. From his expiring ejes issue something, I know not 
what, of dark and gloomy, which expresses the fury of his 
aouU in his anguish, he utters words interrupted by sobs, 
which are unintelligible, and to which others know not whether 
repentance or despair gives birth. He is seized with convul- 
nons, which they are ignorant whether to ascribe to the actual 
dissolution of his body, or to the soul which feels the approach 
of its Judge. He deeply sighs ; and they know not whediw 
the remembrance of his past crimes, or the despair at quitting 
life, forces from him such groans of anguish. At last, in the 
midst of these melancholy exertions, his eyes fix, his features 
change, his countenance become disfigured, hiaUvid lips con* 
▼nlsively separate ; his whole frame quivers s and, by this last 
efibrt, his miserable soul tears itself reluctantly from that 
body of clay, falls into the hands of its Grod, and finds itself 
alone at the foot of the awful tribunal.' 



'Orotund Quality/ Full Force, rising to 'Impassioned,* — ^'ExpnUire 
Radical Stress,* Pitdi, from ' Middle* to * High,*— Prevalent 'Falling 
Inflection,* 'Lively Movement,' Pauses short, Emphasis bold. 

Isaiah XLL 

Y. 1. 'OLord, I will praise thee: though thoa wluit aqgrf 
wiUi n^ thine anger is turned away, and thoa eomfortedst me* 
2. Behold, God is my salvation i I will trust, and not be 
afraid ; for the I^rd Jdiovah is my strength and my soi^ ; 
he also is become my salvation. 3. Therefore with joy siwU 
ye draw water out oi the wells of salvation. 4. And in that 
day shall ye say, ^Praise the Lord, call upon his name, dedaM 
Us dotoga aflftong the people, make mention that his name ia 
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HNiflltoL 4^* 8ii^ waio die hmed ; for bt faitli cbiM^xcaPaifc 
fthingg : this is known in all ^le eartk. 6. Ciy cNit^utd iliMrt^ 
tboo inhabitant of 2^ioii ; for great 10 the H0I7 One oi IibmI 
i&thenudstofthee.'" 

* Espressicm' as before, bat moclenrted* 

* Joy to the WorW-^the Lord is come ! 

Let earth receive her King; 

Let every heart prepare him room, 

And heaven and natm'e sing. 

* Joy to the world — the Saviour reigna^ 

Let men their songs employ ; 
WhHe fields and floods — rocks, hills, and plains 
. Bepeat the sounding joy. . 

*lh BMre let sin and si^rrow grow, 
Nor thorns infest the ground ; 
He GOflies to make his blessings ^ow 
Far as the curse is ftmnd. 

* He rules the world with truth and grace, 

And makes the nations prove 
The glories of his righteousness, 
And wonders of hki love.' 

* Exps^fiskm^ as before, bat mod^ated. 

Tlie Dying .Believer.— Backminster. 

* Oh I that I could open to you the recesses ci the dying 
Iwyever's sool ; that I cocild reveal to you the Mght which 
4Kts into the dwsibers of his anderBtHndu^. He i^ifK^ftadbeft 
the world whidi he has so long seen in fakh* The imagin** 
;ti^ now coUectt ks ^mimshed'strength^ and the eyec^Mtk 
egeas wide. 

^ Friends ! do not stand, thus &ed in sonow, arottnd ^s 
ibed<tfdea^ Why are yon so stiU and siieirt ? F^arnott» 
3Beve-*-you cannot <fi8tarh the lai^vinonsrwiikiivDlnH^ 
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holy Spirit. Your lamentations break not in upon the songs 
ti seraphs, which enwrap his hearing in ecstasy. Crowd, if 
you choose, around his couch — he heeds you not — ^already he 
sees the spirits of the just advancing together, to receive a 
kindred souL Press him not with importunities ; urge hiia 
Aot with alteviations. Think you he wants now these tone» 
of mortal voices, — these material, these gross consolations? 
No I He is going to add another to the myriads of the just^ 
that are every moment ax)wdiDg into the portals of heaven f 

ITappiness. 

* Quality' rising from * Pure Tone* to ' Orotund,'— Force * Moderate,*" 
* Median Stress,* gently expulsive, — ^Pitch, * Middle* to ' High,' — Varied! 
but moderate Inflection, — Morement, Pauses, and Empluusis, Moderate. 

Stanzas. — ^Watts. 

* There is a stream, whose gentle flow 

Supplies the city of our Grod : 
Life, love, and joy, still gliding through, 
And watering our divine abode. 

* That sacred stream — thy holy word, — 

Supports our faith, — our fear controls : 
Sweet peace thy promises afford. 
And give new strength to fainting souls.' 

( Expression' as hi the preceding example, but frlller, deeper, and stronger 
in degree. 

Extracts from Psalms XXXVI and LXV. 
V. 5. ' Thy mercy, O Lord, is in the heavens ; and thy 
faithfulness reacheth unto the clouds. 6. Thy righteousness 
is like tke great mountains ; thy judgments are a great deep : 
O laordy thou preservest man and beast. 7. How excellent is 
thy loving-kindness, O God ! therefore the children of mes 
pot tli^ir trust under the shadow of thy wings. 8. They shall 
be abundantly sa^sied with the fatness of thy house ; and 
ttu>ii absk stake tibtem drink oS the river of thy pteasoEes^' 
22 
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y. 9. < Thxm yisitest the earth, and waterest it : thoa greatly 
enrichest it with the river of Gvod, which is full of water : thoa 
preparest them com, when thou hast so proyided for it. 
10. Thou waterest the ridges thereof ahundantlj: thou settles! 
the furrows thereof: thou makest it soft with showers : thou 
Uessest the springing thereof. 11. Thou crownest the year 
with thj goodness ; and ihj paths drop fatness. 12. Th^ 
drop upon the pastures of the wilderness : and the little hiUs 
rejoice on every side. IB. The pastures are clothed with 
flocks; the valleys also are covered over with com; they 
shout for joy, they also sing.' 

Extract from Isaiah U. 
y. 2. < And it shall come to pass in the last days, that the 
mountain of the Lord*s house shall be established in the top 
of the mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills ; and all 
nations shall flow unto it 3. And many people shall go and 
say, << Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, 
to the house of the Grod of Jacob ; and he will teach us of his 
ways, and we will walk in his paths :" for out of Zion shall go 
forth the law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. 
4. And he shall judge among the nations, and shsdl rebuke 
many people : and they shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks : nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more. 5. house of Jacob, come ye, and let us walk in the 
light of the Lord.' 

' Expression' as before. 
The Pleasures of Youth/td Pwiy.— AUson. 
« In evecy part of Scripture, it is remarkaUe with what sin- 
gular tenderness the season of youth is always mentioned, and 
what hopes are afforded to the devotion of the young. 

* If these, then, are- the effects and promises of youthful pie- 
ty, rejoice, O young man, in thy youth I — ^rejoice in those days 
which are- never to return, when religion comes to thee in all 
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ila ehurms, and when the God of nature reveab himself to thj 
MNily like the mild radiance of the morning sun, when he rises 
«Qid the blessings of a grateful world. If already Devotioa 
hfttli taught thee her secret pleasures ; — ^if, when Nature meets 
thee in all its magnificence or beauty, thy heart humbleth it- 
self in adcH'ation bef(»*e the Hand which made it, and rejoiceUi 
in the contemplation of the wisdom by which it is maintsuned ; 
i£y when Revelation unveils her mercies, and the son of God 
oomes forth to give peace and hope to fallen man, thine eye 
follows with astonishment the glories of his path, and pours 
at last over his cross those pious tears which it is a delight to 
shed ; — if ihy soul accompanieth him in his triumph over tiie 
grave, and entereth on the wings of faith into that heaven 
" where he sat down at the right hand of the Majesty on high," 
and seeth the '< society of angels and of the spirits of just men 
made perfect," and listeneth to the ^ everlasting song which is 
sung before the throne:" — ^If such are the meditations in 
which thy youthful hours are passed, renounce not, for aU 
that life can offer thee in exchange, these solitary joys. The 
world which is before thee, — ^the world which thine imagina- 
tion piunts in such brightness, — has no pleasures to bestow 
which can compare with these. And all that its boasted wis- 
dom can produce, has nothing so acceptable in the sight of 
Heaven, as this pure offering of thy youthful souL' 

' Expression' as before, but moderated. 
The Enjoyments of the Poor in Spring, — ^Doncan. 
* This is truly the glad season of the year. Wherever we 
tarn our eyes. Nature wears a smile of joy, as if, freed from 
Uie storms and the cold of winter, she revdled in the well euif 
hanoed luxury of spring. The lengthening day, the increas- 
ing warmth of the air, and the gradually de^)ening green of 
the awakened earth, excite in every l^east a lively sense of 
graUtude, and pleasingly affect the imagination. A walk 
among the woods or fields, in a calm spring day, when the 
^rees are bursting fordi into beauty, and all Uie land is echo- 
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iDg with song, may w^ soothe the stomiest pssaoQ8» nni. 
kwpire that ^ Yeroal delist," which is ^' able to drire awaj 
all sadness but despair." The mind sympathises with the joj 
pf iaanimate Nature, and rejoices to behold the reviyiog beauty 
af the earth, as if itself had escaped from a period of gloom to 
bask in the suashine of hope and enjoyment 

' We are familiar with the joys of spring as felt or sang bjr 
poets and other ardent loTors of Nature. They form the bu]> 
den of many a poetic strain, and excite to many a meditative 
leTerie. They have inspired enthusiasm and de^ delight 
ever since there was an eye to witness, or a mind to feel, tha 
harmony aod loveliness of this gorgeoiisly«arniyed and breath* 
mg world. They are the source of exquisite emotioa to eve« 
ry mind, in which dwells a sense of beauty and erea^ve de- 
sign. They also light the brow of care, and bring badL the 
flush of health and hope to the pale and wasted cheek. And 
not only by the ridi and the enlightened, — ^by the diildrenof 
kixary and mental refinement, — are the fine and indescribaUe 
delights <^ this seascm deeply felt and valued ; spring is also 
a time of increased enjoyment to the po<n*. It fills the in^ 
■lates of many an humble dwelling with gladness, s»d makes 
even desponding poverty smile, and hope for better days. 

' There is something in the fiowery sweetness and genial 
warmth of spring, that kindles in the rudest bosom feelings of 
gratitude and pleasure. The contrast to the cold and desola- 
tion of winter, is so striking and agreeable, that every heart, 
unless It be hardened by the direst ignorance and crime, is 
melted to love and pious emotion ; and breathings of deep-felt 
adoration escape from the most untutored lips. The carols 
of the ploughman, as he traverses the field, the live-long day^ 
and turns up the fresh soil, seem to bespeak a lightsome heaft, 
fUid evince the joyousness of labour. The shepherd, as he 
Bits upon the hill-side, and surveys his quiet fiock, with its 
spoitive companies of lambs,^-those sweetest emblems of in* 
Bocent mirth, — ^feels a joy and calm satasfactioa, thi^ is 
heightened by the recollection of the vanished snow-storms of 
■eoeat winter, and of all the anxieties and toils att«a<Ung hk 
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peecdiar cliarge. Even the hard-working mechahic of the 
village or town, shares the general ^adness of the season. Aa 
he strolls in sweet relaxation into the glittering fields, or along 
the Uossoming hedgerows and lanes, haply supporting with his 
hand the tottering footsteps of his child, or carrying the tender 
infant in his arms, he breathes the freshening air, treads the 
reviving turf beneath his feet, and inhales the first flEiint per- 
fomes, and listens to the first melodies of the year, with an 
enjoyment that his untaught powers of expression cannot de- 
scribe.' 

Composurej Serenity^ and Oamplacency. 

* Pure Tone' swelling to * Orotund,' * Moderate' Force, * Median Stress,* 

' Middle' Piteh, ' Moderate' Inflection, ' Moderate Moremeat,' Pauses, 
and Empfaasis. 

Symn, — ^Mrs. Steele. 

< Father, whatever of earthly bliss 
Thy sovereign will denies, 
Accepted at thy throne of grace 
Let this petition rise : — 

^ '^ Give me a calm, a thankful heart, 
From every murmur free ; 
The blessings of thy grace impart, 
And make me live to thee." 

^ Oh ! let the hope that thou art mine, 
My life and death attend — 
Thy presence through my journey shine, 
And crown my journey's end.' 

* Expression' as before, but carried nearer to that of Joy, by a slight in- 

crease of Force, rise of Pitch, and quickening of 'Movem^it' 

Extract fir>m haiak XI. 

y. 1. < And ^are shaU come forth a rod out of the stem of 

Jesse, 9sA a branch shall grow out of his roots : 2. And the 

Spirit of the Lord shsdl rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom 

and oBderstanding^ t^e spirit of counsel and might, the spirit 

22* 
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eTknowkdge and of tbe fear of the Lord ; 3. and shsSil nuiko 
khn of quick anderstandiQg in the fear of the Lord : and h» 
idiall not judge after the Bight of his ejes, neither reprove af- 
ter the hearing of his ears ; 4. but with nghteousness shall be 
judge the poor, and reprove wkh equity for the n^ek of the 
«arth : and he shall smite the earth with the rod oi his mouthy 
and with the breath of lus lips shall he day the wicked* 
S. And righteousness shall be the girdle of hk loins^ and faith<» 
fulness the girdle of his reins. 6. The w(^ also shall dwell 
with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid ; 
and the calf and the young lion and the fatling together ; and 
a little child shall lead them. 7. And the cow and the bear 
«hall feed ; their young ones shall lie down together : and the 
lion shall eat straw like the ox. 8. And the sucking child 
«hall play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned child shidl 
frat his hand on the cockatrice's den. 9. They shall not hurt 
nor destroy in all my holy mountain : for the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.' 

'Expression* as before, but softened and levelled by the influence of 
Tranquillity. 

Rdigiout RetiremenL-^Jjogaxi. 

* Religious retirement takes off the impression which the 
neighbourhood of evil example has a tendency to make upon 
the mind. The world, my friends, is not in general a school 
^f virtue, it is often the scene of vanity and vice. Corrupted 
manners, vicious deeds, evil communications, surround us on 
•every side. 

* To avoid the pollution with which the world is infected, 
to keep off the intrusion of vain and sinful thoughts, enter in- 
to thy chamber, and shut thy doors around thee. There the 
wicked cease from troubling, there the man who is wearied 
of the world is at rest. There the glare of external objects 
disappears, and the chains that bound you to the world, are 
broken. There you shut out the strife of tcmgnes, the imper- 
tinences of the idle, the lies of the vain, the scandal of the ma- 
licious, the slanders of the defamer, and all that world of im- 
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qdiif wimh proceeds- from tlie toBgue. In ftas aBjlmn thy 
Sttfety dw«lk* To thy holy retreat, an impure gaest dares 
net approadi. Enjoying the blessed calm and serenity of thy 
««n mind, thou hearest the tempest raging around thee^ and 
^>ending its strength ; the objects of sense being removed, tJie 
appetites which they excited, depart akrag with them. Tbt 
soene being shifted, and the actors gone, the passions which 
they raised, die away.' 

* Expression' as before, but deepened by the mood of Contemplation. 
Evening. — ^Alison. 

' There is mi even^tide in the day,-^^an hour wh^i the sm^ 
jretires, and the shadows fall, and when nature assumes ih^ 
Jippearance of soberness and silence. It is an hour from 
wydi everywhere the thoughtless fly, as peopled only io 
their imagination with images of gloom : — ^it is the hour, on 
the other hand, which, in every age, the wise have loved, as 
biinging with it sentiments and affections more valuable than 
all the splendours of the day. 

< Its first impression is to still all the turbulence of thought 
or passion which the day may have brought forth. We fol- 
loWy with our eye, the descending sun, — we listen to the de- 
ca3ring sounds of labour and of toil, — and, when all the fields 
M« silent around us, we feel a kindred stillness to breathe up- 
«Q our souls, and to calm them from the agitations of society. 
From this first impression, there is a second which naturally 
^ows it ; — ^in the day we are living with men, — in the even- 
tide we begin to live with nature ; — ^we see the world with- 
drawn from us,r— the shades of night darken over the habit^ 
tions of men ; and we feel ourselves alone. It is an hour fitted^ 
as it would seem, by Him who made us, to still, but with gen- 
tle hand, the throb of every unruly passion, and the ardour ^ 
every impure desire ; and while it veils for a time the world 
th»t misleads us, to awaken in our hearts those legitimate af- 
fections which the htai, of the day may have dissolved. There 
k yet a ferther ac&ae it presents to us ; — While the wodd 
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withdraws from m, and wbBe the diades of the eveniiig ^A^ 
en upon our dwellings, the splendoars of the firmament eome 
forward to oar view. In the moments when earth is over- 
riiadowedy heaven c^ns to oar ejes the radiance of a soh- 
ymer Being ; our hmrts follow the sacoesuve splendours of 
the scene ; and while we forget, for a time, tiie obsooritj of 
earthl J concerns, we fed that there are ^ jet greater things 
than these."' 

* EzpressioB* as before, but enllTened bj CheeifohMflf. 
A Cheerful Mind. — ^Addison. 
' I cannot hat look upon a cheerful state of mind as a con- 
stant habitual gratitu^ to the great Author of ni^re. An 
inward cheerfulness is an implicit praise mid thank^ving ta 
Providence, under all its dispensations. It is a kind of ac- 
quiescence in the state wherein we are placed, and a secret 
i^probatlon of the Divine wiH in his conduct towards man. 

< A man who uses his best endeavours to live according to 
-^ dictates of virtue and right reason, has two perpetnid 
sources of cheerfulness, in the consideration of his own nature^ 
and of that Being on whom he has a dependence. If he looks 
into himself, he cannot but rejoice in that existence, whidi is 
so lately bestowed upon him, and which, after millions of ages, 
will be still new, and still in its beginning. How manj self- 
congratulations naturally arise on the mind, when it r^ects 
on this its entrance into etemitj, when it takes a view of those 
improvable faculties, which in a fow jears, and even at its first 
setting out, have made so considerable a progress, and which 
will be still receiving an increase of perfection, and conse- 
quently an increase of happiness 1 The consciousness of such 
a being spreads a perpetual diffusion of joy through the sool 
Ci a virtuous man, and makes him look upon himself, every 
moment, as more happy than he knows how to ccmceive. 

< The second source of cheerfulness to a good mind, is, its 
consideration of that Being on whom we have otur dependence, 
and on wluHn, though we behold him as yet but in the first 
faint discoveries of his perfections, we see everything that we 
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een imagine as ^eat, ^orious, or samsAAe. We fiod oursdfyoa 
everywhere upheld bj his goodness, and surrounded with ao 
hnmensitj of love and mercy. In short, we depend upon a 
Being, w^ose power qualifies him to make us happy by an 
infinity of means, whose goodness and truth engage him to 
make those happy who desire it of him, and whose unchanged 
ayenesft will secure us in this happiness to all eternity* 

' Such considerations, which every one should perpetuaUjr 
cherish in his thoughts, will banish from us all that secrel 
heaviness of heart which unthinking men are subject to when 
they lie under no real affliction, — all that anguish which we 
may feel from any evil that actually oppresses us, — to which 
I may likewise add those little cracklings of mirth and folly, 
that are apter to betray virtue than support it ; and establish 
in us such an even and cheerful temper, as makes us pleasing 
to ourselves, to those with whom we converse, and to Him 
whom we are made to [dease.' 

EXERCISES IN 'VARIATION.' 

The term ^ variation,' in its relations to elocution, is used 
as a convenient designation for the change of < es^pression,' 
which occurs in passing from the utterance of one emotion to 
that of another, in successive reading or speaking. It is, in 
reality, nothing else than true expression, adapted to the va- 
riations of feeling, in consecutive passages. The term ^ modu- 
Hition' is in popular langu^e, often einployed»-*-though in- 
correctly, as regards musical nomendature, — to designate tbe 
changes of vmce which arise from change of feeling. 

The actual variation, however, by whatever name it may 
be called, is felt, by aU hearers, to be an essential point in 
e^locution, as the only mesms of rendering sentiment natural 
or impressive to the ear. An unvaried voice, as contrasted 
with one which gives a change of effect to every new turn of 
thought or feeling, is, relatively, as the dead body contrasted 
with the living man. The student canned be too careful to 
repeat exercises such as the following^ tiU hia Toioe has ao- 
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quired perfect flexibitity, and the full power of insUmi ehimge 
of effect, from the style of one emotion to that of another. 
Some passages require frequent and entire changes of every 
trait of voice, to keep up with the perpetually shifting effect 
of sentiment and expression, in the language of the composi- 
tion. — The following are but a few spedmens of the requisite 
exercises in this department of elocution ; but they may suf- 
fice to surest the mode in which pracUee should be con- 
ducted. 

Invocation of Light. — ^MHton. 

SubUmitjf. 
*On)timd Quality,' PuU Force, * Median Stress,' * Low' Pitch, Preyalent 
* Falling Inflection,' and * Monotone,' * Slow Movement,' LongPaoses, 
Moderate Emphasis, Powerful ^ Expression.' 

* Hail holy Light I offspring of Heaven first-bom, 
Or of the Eternal co-eternal beam 
May I express thee unblamed ? Since God is Light, 
And never but in unapproached light 
Dwelt from eternity ; dwelt then in thee. 
Bright effluence of bright essence increate ! 
Or hear'st thou, rather, pure ethereal stream 
Whose fountain who shall tell ? Before the sun 
Before the heavens thou wert, and, at the vmce 
Of God, as with a mantle didst invest 
The riding world of waters, dark and deep. 
Won from the void and formless infinite. 
Thee I revisit now with bolder wing. 
Escaped the Stygian pool, though long detained 
In that obscure sojourn, while on my flight 
Through utter and through middle darkness borne, 
With other notes than to the Orphean lyre 
I sung of chaos and eternal night. 
Taught by the heavenly Muse to venture down 
The dark decent, and up to re-ascend. 
Though hard and rare. — Thee I revisit safe, 
And fe^ thy severe^ vital lamp. 
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Deep Pathos. 

' Quality' as before, Force * Subdued,* * Stress' as before, * Lovest' Pitch, 

* Semitone' and plaintive effect of ' minor* intervals, ' Slowest Move- 
ment,' Pauses as before. Tender and subdued * Expression.' 

< But thou 
Bevisit*8t not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn ; 
So thick a drop serene hath quenched their orbs, 
Or dim suffusion veiled. 

ThmqmUity^ Sclemnity^ and Sublimity. 

* Quality* as before, Force * Moderate,' * Stress' as before, * Middle' Pitch, 

* Inflection' varied, * Movement' and Pauses * Moderate,' * Expression* 
moderate. 

* Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the muses haunt 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill ; 
Smit with the love of sacred song. But chief 
Thee Zion, and the flowery brooks beneath. 
That wash thy haUowed feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I visit ; nor sometimes forget 
Those other two, equalled with me in fate, 
(So were I equalled with them in renown,) 
Blind Thamyris and blind Mseonides, 
And Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old ; 

Beauty i — added to the preceding enutions. 

* Quality* as before, Force softened, * Stress* as before. Pitch deepened, 

Prevalent ^ Monotone,' * Movement* slower. Pauses longer, ^ Expres- 
sion' ardent but gentle. 

' Then feed on thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers ; as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the year 
Seasons return. 
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Deep Pathos. 

'Quality* as before, Force * Subdued,' * Stress* as before, Pitch* Low,' 
Prevalent * Semitone* and occasional 'Minor Thirds,* 'Movement 
Slow,* Pauses long, * Expression' deeply plaintive. 

< But not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or mom, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 
Or flocks or herds, or human face divine ; 

Deep Grief and Mdanchdy. 

* Aspirated Orotund Quality,* Force ' Suppressed,'* * Vanishing Stress,* 

* Ix)west' Pitch, Prevalent * Falling Inflection,* ' Slowest Movement,' 
Long Pauses, Strong Emphasis, Intense ' Expression.' 

< But cloud, instead, and ever during dark 
Surround me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off; and, for the book of knowledge fair, 
Presented wkh a universal blank 

Of Nature's works, to me expunged and rased ; 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out 

SuUime and Devout Aspiration, 

* Pure Orotund Quality,' Earnest and * Impassioned* Force, * Median 

Stress,' 'Middle' Pitch, Prevalent ' Falling Inflection,' * Moderate Move- 
ment, Moderate Pauses, Strong Emphasis, Intense * Expression.* 

< So much the rather, thou, celestial Light, 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
L*radiate ; there plant eyes ; all mists from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight V 

SOLILOQUT OF SaTAK. — ^MiltOU. 

Hatred. 

* Aspirated Orotund Quality,* Intense Force, * Thorough Stress,* Pitch 

varjringfrom ' Low* to ' Middle,' Prevalent * Falling Inflection,' * Move- 

* The distinction between ' suppressed' and * subdued' force, is that 
the latter is * pure,' the former ' aspirated.' * Subdued' force merges the 
breath wholly in sound : ' suppressed' force merges, partially, sound in 
breath, — and causes a slightly hoarse or whispering effect to the ear. 
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incnt' Tarying fit)m*Slow' to 'Moderate^' and thenf© to *Bai»d,* 
Pauses varying in length with the rate of the * MovCTaentJ Inteoflft 
Emphasis, and Fierce ' Expression.' 

* O thou, that with surpassing glory crowned, 
Look'st from thy sole dominion like the god 
Of this new world, at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads, to thee I call, 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy nam» 

sun ! to tell thee how I hate thy beams,. 

Regret. 

*Pnre Orotund Quality,' Softened Force, * Median Stress,' * Low* PHdi^ 
Prevalent ' Falling Inflection' of * Minor Third,' *Slow MovemeD»,r 
Long Pauses, Suhdued ' Expressioti.' 

< That bring to my remembrance from what state 

1 fell, how glorious once I — ^above thy sphere, 
Till pride and worse ambition threw me down, 

* Warring i& heaven against heaven''s matchless king. — 

Bemorse. 
S^le, in an respects, as before but * Expression' deepened in every traiL 

* Ah i wherefore ? He deserved no such return: 
Of mC) whom he created what I was 
In that bright eminence, and with his good 
Upbraided none. Nor was bis service hard. 
What could be less than to afford him praise j 
The easiest recompense^ and pay him thanks 
How due ! — 

A Sdf-Reprooch, 
Style,* as before, but deepened, and rendered more intense, throughout. 
' Yet all his good proved ill in me, 
And wrought but malice ; lifted up so higb, 
I 'sdained subjection, and thought one step hi^er 
Would set me highest, and in a moment i|iu^ 
The debt immense of endless gratitude 
So burdensome, still paying, still to owe : 
Forgetful what from him I still received ; 
23 
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And luidetvtood iiot tiuit a gratcAil idmmI 
Bj owing owes not, bat stall pays, at once 
Indebted and discharged. — What burden then ? 

Grief and BegreL 

* Pore Orotond Quality/ Intense but ' Subdued* Force, * Yamshag' jmd 

tremulous * Stress/ Pitch varying fix)in ' ffigh* to * Middle,* ' PUuntiTe 
Inflection' of ' fifinor Third,' * Slow Movement,' I^ong Pauses, * Ex- 
pression' rateBse, but plaintive cuid subdued. 

* Oh I had his powerfti! destiny ordained 
Me some inferior angel, I bad stood 

Then happy ; no unbounded hope had raised 
Ambition ! 

* Aspirated Orotand Quality/ 'Suppressed' Foree^ 'Badical Steess,* 

*High'Pftch, IVevalent 'FaUing Inflection/ 'Moderate Moirfmeiit,' 
Pauses Long, Earnest ' Expression.' 

' Yet why not ? — some other power ^ 
As great might have aspired, and me, though mean. 
Drawn to his part 

Envy. 

* Aspirated Pedoral snd Guttowl Quality/ * Impassioned' Foroe, «Ex- 

I^oeive Radical Stress/ 'Low* Pitch, 'Filing Inflection/ 'Ri^ 
Moi^rement,' Brief Pauses, Intense Emphasis, Fierce 'Expression/ 

^ But other powers as great 
Fell not, but staad unshaken, — from withm 
Or from wkhout, — to all ieo^itatioa foxftedt 

Sdf-Beproach, 
'As]nrated Orotund Quality/ latoase Force, 'Explosive RadicaF and 
» Vanishing Stress/ High Pitch, Varied Iifcection, 'Movement' vai^ 
Ing from * Rapid' to ' Slow,' Pauses varying from brief to long, Ear- 
nest Emphasis, Strong ' Expnssion.' 

* Hadst thou tke same firee will and power to stand ? 
Thou hadst : whom hast tbcm, then, or what to aceuse, 
But h6«T«n^« free love, dealt eqaa3!y to all ? 

Imprecatifm* 

* Aspirated Pectoral mid Guttural Quidity/ Utsoost ' impassk»i6d Foree^ 
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* Explosive Bactical Stress,' 'Low' Pitch, Deep 'Falling Inflection,' 

* Movement' varying from * Rapid' to ' Slow,' Pauses varying from 
brief to long, Strongest Emphasis, * Expression' varying from fiercenesi 
lo grief. 

* Be then his love accursed I since love or hate 
To me alike it deals eternal wo : 

Nay cursed be thou ; since against his thy will 
Chose freely what it now so justly rues. 

lXitr(wtm,. A§omfy JSmw, and De$p0ir. 

' Quality' varying from ' Asphrated OvotaBd' to baiBbest Gottaral and 
Pectoral Utterance, Foroe Taiying finom the vtssost intensity to sup- 
pression, * Vanishing Stress,' Pitch varying from * High' to * Lowest,' 
Deep ' Falling Inflection,' ' Movement' varying from ' Slow' to ' Rap- 
id,' Pauses varying from long to brief, Intensest Emphasis and * £k- 
|»e88ioft.' 

* Me miserable ! — ^which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath and infinite despair ? 
Which way I fly is heH ; myself am hell 5 
And in the lowest deep a lower deep 
Still threatening to devour me opens wide ; 
To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven. 

CoHtrition, 
'Pure Orotiuid Qoality,' ' Subdued' Force, Gentle ' Vanishing and treiA- 
ulous Stress,' ' High Pitch,' Plaintive ' Inflection' of ' Minor Thiid,' 
'Slowest Movement,' Pauses extremely long. Softened and t^idar 
'ExpressioB.' 

* Oh ! then at last relent — ^1^ there no place 
Left for repentance, none for pardon left ? 

Scorn. 
' Aspirated Orotund Quality,' ' Impassioned' Force, 'Explosive Radical 
Stren,' ' Middle' Pit(^ Prevalent ' FaHing lafleetion,' ' Brisk MofW- 
ment,' Pausea short, Vehement Bttphasis, Abrupt '£xprea82<m« 

' None left but by submission ; and that word 
Disdain forfokb me, and my dread of ^ftrae 
Among the Bpmt& beneath, whom I sedneed 
With other promises and other vaunts 
Than to submit, boasting I could subdue 
Ttifii Qiiuu|)QteQt 
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Deep Regret and Despair, I 

* Aspinted Pectoral Quality/ * Impassioned' Force, * Yamshing Sttwn, ' 

* Low* Pitch, Prevalent ' Falling Inflection' of the ' flAh,' * Slow MoYe- 
meat,* Long Pauses, Intense Emphasis and * £x|»«8eion.' 

* Ah me ! they little know 
How dearlj I abide that boast so Yain, I 

Under what torments inwardly I groan, J 

While they adore me on the throne of hell^ I 

With diadem and sceptre high advanced, I 

The lower still I fall^^only supreme 
In misery : sach joy ambition finds. ' 

Be/lectton and DeUberatum. \ 

'Pure Orotund Quality,' 'Moderate' Force, * Radical Stress,' *Middle» j 

Pitch, Prevalent ' Falling Inflection,' ' Movement' varying frc»n * Sfod- j 

•rate' to * Animated,' Pauses varying from moderate to brief, EmphA- 
gis and *■ Exfn^ssion' increasing in intensity from moderate to fierce. 

* But say I could repent, and could obtain 
By act of grace my former state ; how soon 
Would height recall high thoughts, how soon unsay 
What feigned submission swore ! Ease would recant 

Yows made in pain, as violent and void. I 

For never can true reconcilement grow I 

Where wounds of deadly hate have pierced so deep i 

Which would but lead me to a worse relapse 

And heavi^ fall ; so should I purchase dear 

Short intermission bought with double smarts , 

This knows my Punisher ; therefore as far 

From granting he as I from begging peace. 

Malice, 

* A«purated Pectoral and Guttural Quality,' * Impassioned' Force, * Van: 

ishing Stress,' * Low' Pitch, Prevalent ' Falling Inflection' of the ' Fifih/ 

* Slow Movement,' Long Pauses, Emphasis and * Expression' intense. 

* All hope excluded thus, behold, instead 
Of us outcast, exiled, his new delight 
Mankind created, and fi>r him this world. 

Dejhnce and Revenge, 
' QoaUty* varying fiom ^ AspinUed Pectoral, to ^ Pure Orotund,' aad r^ 
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Twrting to the former,—* Impassioned' Force, of Ae utmost intensity, — 
* Thorough Stress,' Pitch Tarying from ' Low' to ' High,' andreyerting 
to the former, — '^ Movement' varying from * Slow* to * Rapid,' reverting 
to * Slow' and again to ' Rapid,' and closing with ' Slow,' — ^Pauses yar 
rying with the rate of ' Movement,' Emphasis and * Expression' of tlie 
deepest and fiercest character. 
* So farewell hope ; and with hope, farewell fear, 
Farewell remorse : all good to me is lost; 
Evil, be thou my good ; by thee at least 
Divided empire with heaven's king I hold. 
By thee ; and more than half perhaps will reign, 
As man ere long, and this new world shall know.' 



The Dying Christian. — ^Pope. 
Aioe. 

* Gently Aspirated Pectoral Quality,' ' Suppressed Force,' * Mediaa 

Stress,' * Lowest Pitch,' * Monotone,' 'Slowest Movemeikt,' Long 
Pauses, ' Expression' intensely earnest but subdued. 

' Vital spark of heavenly flame, 

Longing. 

* Pure Tone,' Earnest but ' Subdued' Forpe,' ' Yaiiishiiig Btroes,' ' Bigh' 

Pitch, Plaintive 'Semitone,' ' Slow Movement^' Long Pauses, 'Ex- 
pression' as befbre. 

' Quit, oh ! quit this mortal frame ! 

Fear. 
^JUpk&ted Qnali^,' 'St^pivssed' Pb(>ee, TrtmahoB 'Stress,' ^SQ^' 
]Htdi, ' Semitcme,' ^ Skmst MoveoMat,' Yery long panse pieoc4iag 
and following, ' Expression* soft but extremely vifvid. 

< Trea^jling, 

Jhjf. 
'Pure Tone,' 'Impassioned' Force, 'Median Stress,' 'Bjgfaest' PitA, 
' Falling Inflection,' Lively Movement,' Intense 'Expression.' 

hopmg, 

Languor, 
*Pure Tone,' ' Subdued' Force, ' Median Stress,' 'High' Pitch, ' Semi- 
tone,' • Slowest Movement,' Feeble and Plaintive ' ExpressioiL' 

2d* 
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Arehur, 

* Aspirated Orotund,' * Impassioned' Force, * Thorough Stress,' * Middle* 
Pitch) 'Falling Inflection,' * Bapid Morement,' Yiyid 'Expression.' 

Anguuh. 

'Aspirated Orotund,' ' Impassioned' Force, ' Median Stress,' ' Highest) 
Pitdi, FlaintiYe DonUe InflecUon,")!^ 'Slowest Movement,' Intense 



lion.' 

* Oh ! the piuii,—- 

Bapture. 

*lhat> Orotond Quality,' Intense * Impassioned' Force, ' Badical Stress,' 

* H^' Pitch, ' Falling Inflection' of the ' Fifth,' * lively Mov^nent,' 
Tlvid ' Expression.' 

the bliss of dymg ! 

^ EnJbreahf* 

SH^^itly 'Ai^brated Quality,' Earnest but 'Subdued' Force, 'Tr^nu- 
k>us ' Stress, ' High' Pitch, ' Falling Inflection' of ' Semitone' and * Mi- 
nor Third,' ' Slow' Movement, Feeble Emphasis, Long Pauses, Plain- 
tive and languid * Expression.' 

Cease, fond Nature, cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life ! 

Exbreime Ea;rnettne$8, 

Sid^t?lBiq>er, < Suppressed' Force, 'Expk>6ive Badical Stress,' 'BIgh* 
> Pildb, IWalent ' Falling Inflection,' ' Asmated Movement,' Eamest 
£mp]iaais,' Brief Pauses, Intense ' Expression.' 

' Hark ! they whisper — angds saj^ 
" Sister spirit, come away." — 

Awe and Astonishment. 

* AsfHrated Pectoral Quality,' ' Suppressed' Force, * Explosive Badical 
Stress,' ' Low* Pitch gradually descending to * Lowest,' ' Poetic Inflec- 

♦ *Fidling Cuxjumflex,' or ' Direct Wave with ' Minor Thnrd.' The 
former designation is presented for the convenience of students of 
Walker^ system. The latter is the more exact and the true scientific 
^•tincdon, as in the aaalyi^ (^ Dr. Bui^ 
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tkm' of ' Upwaid Second,' ' Slcmest MaveiBAnV f^zlnast^ 
Long Pauses, ' Expression' suppressed. 

What is this absorbs me qnite ? 

Steals my senses, shuts mj sights 
Drowns my spirits, draws mj breath ?•— 
Tell me, my soul, can this be — death ? — 

Wonder. 

* Aspirated Orotund,* Intense * Impassioned' Force, * Explosive Kadical 

Stress,' *High' Pitch, 'Falling Inflection,' * Rapid MoTement,' BrMf 
Passes, Intense Emphasis and ' Expression.' 

* The world recedes ! it disappears I 

Sapture, Exuttation, <md Triumph, 

* Pure Orotund Quality,' * Impassioned' Force, approaching to Shouting, 

* Thorough Stress,' ' High' Pitch, Prevalent ' Falling Inflection' of the 
'Fifth,' 'Movement' 'Rapid' and constantly accelerating inthe^ret 
tiiree of the fo&owing lines, then retarded by the fnU and prolonged 
swell ci trinm^, in the last two lines, — ^Pauses corresponding to the 
rate of ' Movement,' Emphasis intense, 'Expression' ecstatic. 

Heaven opens to mine eyes ! — ^mine ears 

With sounds seraphic ring ! 
Lend, lend your wings ! — I mount I I fly I 
O grave ! where is thy victory ? 

O death I where is thy sting P* 

Tkb Evtbbpbisx ov thb Pilobim Fatbbbs ot Nsw EiraLAino."- 

Edward Everett 

DidacUc SenUment. 

'Pure Orotund Quality,' 'Moderate' Force, XJnimpassioned 'Radical 
Stress,' ' Middle' Pitch, Varied ' Inflection,'—' Moderate' ' Movement,* 
^ Pauses, and Emphasis, — ^ Expression' rising from moderate to ani- 
maJ£d. 

< As in private character, adversity is often requisite to 
l^ve a proper direction and temper to strong qualities ; so the 

* The above example was selected intentionally, as an impressive les- 
■ son on the extent to which lyric poetry, — and, particularly, sacred lyrics^-^ 

carry the variation of vocal expression. The hymn quoted is the highest 
flight of the h«man soul, in this form ; and the utterance is necessarily 
carried to ecstasy, in its effect,— if the spirit of the poetry is thrown into 
thevmce. 
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mMoBt tniiti of Batloiittl c ha racto r, even utid^ tlie freest and 
most independent of hereditary governments, are commonly 
to be sought in the ranks of a protesting minor^, or of a dis- 
s^ting sect Kerer was this troth more dearly illustrated 
than in the setliement of New England. 

* CouKI a common eakolation of poUoy have £ctated the 
terms of that settlement, no doubt our foundations would have 
been laid beneath the royal smile. Convoys and navies 
would have been soHcited to witft onr fiEUhers to the coast; 
armies, to defend the inftmt communities ; and the iattering 
patronage of prinoet and lords, to espouse tiieir interests in 
the councib of the mother country. 

Otaiorieal Sentiment, 

«Fm Orotaad Qaattty^ 'Deelamatoiy Force, *Thoroii^ Stress' of 
Sftodwst« eadfET* 'Midaie' Pit^,— Tivied 'laAeetiMi,' bat pMnOeot 
^DowiiradSlidt' cf tiM 'I^th' and 'Third,'— 'Motoate' *lior«- 
menf aodPttoses, Eneiigetic Empkaiis, Vivid *£xpreiuoiL' 

^ Happy, that our fisithers enjoyed no sudi patronage; 
happy, that they fell into no sueh protecting hands ; happy, 
that our foundations were silently and deeply cast in quiet in- 
significance, beneath a charter of banishment, persecution, and 
contempt; so that when the royal arm was at length out- 
stretched against us, instead of a submissive child, tied down 
by fonn^ graces, it found a youthful giant in the land, hcfcn 
amidst hardships, and nourished on the rocks, indebted for no 
favours, and owing no dut^. From the dilrk portab of the 
itar-chambar, and in the stern text of the acts of unilbrmi^^ 
the pilgrims received a commission, more efficient, than any 
that ever bore the royal seal, l^eir banishment to HoHand 
was fortunate ; the decline of their little company in the strange 
land, was fortunate ; the difficulties which they experienced 
in getting the royal consent to banish themselves to this wil- 
derness, were fortunate; all the tears and heart breakings <^ 
that ever memorable parting at Delfthaven, had the happi^t 
influence on the rising destinies of New England. All this 
purified the ranks of the settlers. These rough touches cf 
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ftrtune brushed i^ihe Hghi, uneertaioy selfiA s^dta. Tk^ 
made it a grave, solemn, self-denTii^ expeditioo» aod ro-' 
i]^red of those who engaged in it, to be so too. Th^ eastm 
broad shadow of thoa^t and seriougness over the eaoa^^f 
and if this sometimes deepened into melam^elj and bitter^ 
ness, can we find no apology for such a human wbc^omibs? 

Pathetic Description* 

* Piare Orotund Quality,* * Subdued' Force, * Mediau Stress,' ' Xd>v^ Piteh, 
PrevaleBt 'Falling Inflection' of 'Minor Third,' 'l^ow Hoyementr' 
Xiong Pauses, Softened Emphasis, Grave and plaintive ' Expression.' 

< It is sad indeed to fefiejgt on the disasters, which the li^ 
band of pilgrims encountered. Sad to see a portion of then^ 
the prey of unrelenting cupidity, treacherously embarked in 
jm unsound, unseaworthy ship, which they are soon ohUged 
to abandon, and crowd Uaemselves into oae vessel i oee hua* 
dred persons, besides the ship's company, in a vessel of one 
hundred and sixty tons. One is touched at the story of the 
long, cold, and weary autumnal passage ; of the landing on the 
inhospitable rocks at this dismal season ; where they are de- 
serted before long by the ship, which had brought them, and 
which seemed their only hold upon the world of fellow*men, a 
prey to the elements and to want, and fearfully ignorant of 
the numbers, the power, and the temper of the savage tribe^ 
that filled the unexplored continent, upon whose verge they 
had ventured* 

Energetic DedamatiorL 

*Orotund Quality,' 'Declamatory* Force, Moderate 'Thorough Stress' 
'Middle' Pitch, Prevalent 'Falling Inflection,' 'Moderate' 'Move- 
. ment' and Pauses, Energetic Emphasis, Strong ' Expression.' 

^ But all this wrought together for good. These trials of 
wandering and exile, of the ocean, the winter, the wilderness, 
and the savage foe, were the final assurance of success. It 
was these that put far away from our fathers' cause, all patri- 

* Here the expression TBries suddenly to the style of subdued (md 
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so&DCKM^ aX kenectitaiy cIibqm to pneamiiMaee^ K^ €^ 
faninatc aafcUlty eeow^ed into the ckork and aostefe ranka of 
Ibo pilfwis. ]^ Carr or VilUeffs would lead oa the iU^pfOr 
viMi band of despisod ptrntaos. No well-endoiiEefll dai^ 
Hero o» the atet» to <|ait their ealhedralsy and aet.up a poio* 
poti»^hierai^7 m the fcazen wilderness. No eravtog go?^ 
emors were anxious to be sent over to our cheerless El Do- 
rado of ice and snow. No, thej could not saj tbej had en- 
eawa^^ patrootiaec^ or helped the pilgritns : their own caresi 
ttmr own lahors, their own councils, their own bh>od, con- 
trived aH, achieved all, bore att, seated aU. Thej coaM not 
tiiBrwmf&s fi^7 pret^id to ref^i^yhere thej had not 9trown ; 
«nd a& ewe ftiflhers reared this broad and 8<^d ihbno with paiet 
«ad imtehf\ilQes», unaidedy barely tolerated, it did not kM, 
whea ihd fovowr, which had always been wkhholden, was 
ekangod into wrath ; when the arm whieh had nev^ auf*- 
p(»ted, waa raked to dealroj. 

Pathetic Description. 

S^le of elocution^ as in ihe example of the same species of rhetorical styU, 

OQ the preceding page. 

' Methiaks I see it now, that one solitary, adventurous ves- 
sel, the Mayflower of a forlorn hope, freighted with the pros- 
pects of a future state, and bound across the unknown sea. 
i behold it pursuing, with a thousand misgivings, the uncei)- 
tain, the tedious voyage. Suns rise and set, and weeks and 
months pass, and winter surprises them on the deep, but 
brings them not the sight of the wished-for shore. I see them 
BOW scantily suppUed with provi^oas, crowded ah»ost to soi^ 
iboation in their iU-etored prison, delayed by calms, porsuinga 
drcuitotts route ;— and now driven in fury before the raging 
tempest, on the high and giddy waves. 

Atpe and Horror, 

FartiaUy 'Aspirated Quality,' 'Impassioned' Fwce, ' Thorough Stress,* 
* Low' Pitch, Prevaleiit ' Falling Inflection' of the * Fifth,' * Slow Move- 
ment,' Long Pauses, Intense JSmphasIs, and * Expression.' 

^ The awful voice of the storm howls through the ri| 
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39ie laboiinogmaal8^^66em«t8A»ed^MatbelrbMie; thedin» 
BMd 80iHid of tlie ^umps is heaed ;^^ih^ «]uf kaps^ -m tt wor% 
andlj, from biUow to biHow ;-^be ooeaa brei^^, aod si^ttiei 
ivitli «i^yipy»g floods over t^ fiotdng de^, asd ib«at8 «lMi 
deadeniDg, shivering weight, against the staggered vess^ 

Pathetic Description. 
Style, as befote. 
< I see tkem, escaped firon these perils, poivuii^ their all 
Ifat deapemie aadertakiqg, aad laaded at kal, lafiter a £ve 
aimi A6* passage, oa tb» itee-dad racks of Yljmmih, tmak 
aod wjeavy Aom t^ voyage, — ^^oQsAy araaied^ Ma«tit^ protslt* 
ioaedy 4if«Bdu^ oa the daueity <^ their slai^Hiiaetcar ior a 
dfaufht of h^Braa boards driolung ao^iagbBt water oa«b^«qi 
<*-wkhoitf shelter, — wkhoat maaius— «cuEoou«ded ^ bastila 

tribes. 

Oratorical Ap^rophe. 

'Orotund Quality,' * Dedatnatory' Force, * Thorough Stress,' * Middle* 
Pitch, Prevalent * Falling InflectiGii,' of the * Fifth,' * Moderate* ' Move- 
ment,' and Pauses, Energetic Emphasis, and bold ^ Expression.' 

* Shut now the volume of history ; and tell me, on any 
principle of human probability, what shall be the fate of this 
handful of adventurers. — Tell me, man of military science, in 
how many months were they all swept off by the thirty savage 
tribes, enumerated within the early limits of New England ? 
Tell me, politician, how long did this shadow of a colony, on 
which your conventions and treaties had not smiled, languish 
on the distant coast ? Student of history, compare for me the 
baffled projects, the deserted settlements, the abandoned adven- 
tures of other times, and find the parallel of this. 

Earnest Interrogation. 
* Quality* and Force, as before,—* Radical Stress,' * High' Pitch, * Rising 
Inflection' of the ' Third,' ' Moderate Movement,' Long Pauses, Earnest 
Emphasis and ' Expression.' 

' Was it the winter's storm, beating upon the houseless heads 
of women and children ; was it hard labour and spare meals ; 
-—was it disease,— was it the tomahawk, — ^was it the deep 
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malady of a blighted hope, a rained ent^prise, and a broken 
heart, aching in its last nM)ments, at the recollection of thii 
loved and left, beyond the sea : w^a it some, or all of these 
united, diat hurried this fmrsaken company to th^ melancholy 
fate?— 

Attomshment 

Slight! J < Aspirated Qaality,* * Bedamatory' Force, * Componnd Stress,* 
* ffig^t' Pitch, * Rising Inflection,' of the * Fifth' and * Octave,' * Slow 
Movement,' Idmg Pauses, Intense Emj^asis and ' Exin^sion.' 

^ And is it possible that neither of these caases, that not all 
eombined, were able to blast this bud of hope ?— ♦Is it pos- 
sible, that from a beginning so feeble, so frail, so worthy, not 
•0 much of admiration as of {nty, thare has gone forth a p«o* 
l^ress so steady, a growth so wonderful, an expftnsion so am* 
]4e, a reality so important, a promise, yet to be fulfilled, so 
glorious?' 

^ The effect of increasing astonishment is to produce *■ impassioned' 
force, * vanishing stress,' and ' falling inflections' of the ' fifth,' in the last 
sentence. 
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READING OF THE SCRIPTURES. 



Thb mecbftaieal and unmeaning style of reading, wMt^ 
i ttosa preyalefit defects in early edoicalion, is nowhere- 
More pero^ble or more injurious in effeet, tha& ^hen ex- 
mapEfied in a passage of Scriptore. With the language of 
the sacred volume are associated all the highest thoughts and 
profoundest emotions of which the soul is susceptible ; and 
oar utterance, in the reading of its pages, ought to be the ex* 
pression of such states of mind. But no book, generally 
speaking, is read with less of appropriate feeling or expres- 
siTO sense. 

The Scriptures are not unfrequently read with tones which 
do not indicate any personal interest, on the part of the read- 
er, in the senUments which he is uttering. The effect of the 
cold, dry style, commonly adopted in reading the Bible, ifr 
often, indeed, rendered utterly absurd, when the attention: 
happens, for a moment, to fall on the oriental fervour and 
BuhUmity of the style of language, in contrast with the mea-' 
gre and shabby ^ect of the readers' voice. The words, m 
sueh cases, speak of God and of eternity, in strains which the- 
undebased nund associates with the vastness of the overhangs 
iBg firmament, and the grandeur of the reverberating thun- 
der ; but the reader's tone is that of the coolest indifiereaicey 
oroiaa. affair ordinary and triviaL The fault of a cold, in* 
expressive vcHce, is often the result of an anxiety to diun aE 
appearance of assumed and imposing style, and to allow th» 
r to &eL fix himself, the solemjuty of the sufc^ect* Bal 
24 
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as it is destitate of the natural indication of earnestness, in 
the reader, it deadens the sjmpath j of the hearer. 

Another error in the style of reading, is that of loading the 
words of Scripture with a fmmal, unwieldj, and unmeaning 
tone, which aims at a certain solemn dignity of effect, but on- 
ly reaches a very unmusical song. 

Sometimes, a third fault is incurred, by a desire to break 
through the trammels of conventiondi restraint, and produce 
a lively impression on the mind, by familiar and vivid tone, 
which savours too much of ordinary talk by the fireside. But 
coldness and familiarity are alike forbidden, on subjects whidi 
appeal to the de^)est susceptibilities of the heart. 

The monotonous solemnity of tone, which is exemplified 
by many readers of the saored volume, defeats its own pm> 
pose, by a dull uniformity of effect ; as a painter would spoU 
a picture by the exclusive use of one sombre tint, applied in* 
^Bseriminately to scenes of evening, morning, and midday* 
The cold, indifferent reader seems to forget the vivid interest 
whkh apprc^riat^y belongs to every subject introduced in 
the pages of Scripture ; the lively reader seems, by his familr 
iar and anecdotic style, to overlook the majesty of the sacred 
volume ; but the formal reader seems blind to all the varied 
beauties of language, and the natural and simple expression^ 
which pervade, and so peculiarly characterize, both the Old 
Testament and the New. 

The dignity of the subject, the sublimity of the style, the 
dmplicity of the language, demand, in every passage of Scrip- 
ture, the mingling effects of ^rave, full, and vivid expression. 
To the reading of the sacred page should be brought every 
aid curising from the deepest impressions on the he^rt, the 
most vivid effects of poetic imagination, the most refining iii- 
fluenoes of the highest intellectual culture. All the treasures 
of knowledge, gathered by excursive thought from the fields 
of scieaee and literature, all the richer and truer wealth of 
life and experience, which an individual possesses, — and 
wfakh never, ffuls to modify the qualities and expression of 
the voiee,-«-6hoald be made tributary to the exercise of i 
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ing dke SHcreA Seriptiired) in the c^kes rf devotion. The 
flpiritoal and the intrileotual nature of man is then, H ever, al 
its mazimain of experience and of power, when permitted to 
mingle its woriiings with those of the Divine mind in revd*- 
lion. 

The defectiveness and poverty of our modes of edocation) 
together wkh the deadening effects of habit and routtne, con- 
vert the reading of the most impressive of all boolu into an 
ineffectual ceremony. A living and a genuine culture in eai^ 
fy life,^ — a culture which should cherish the expressive pow^ 
era of man, would effectually prevent these and similar results. 
That such would be the general issue, no one can doubt, who 
has observed the effects of faithful self-culture, in a single in- 
stance. Who can ever forget the impressions left on his mind 
by hearing, even once, a passage of Scripture read by the 
kite Dr. Nettleton, with that characteristic depth and vivid* 
ness of efiect, which seemed to bespeak a soul communing^ 
face to face, with the Invisible ? Who, that was ever present 
on such an occasion, can forget the hushed and profound at» 
tention with which a congregadon would listen to the deep 
and quiet, but thrilling tones of Channing, in the exercise of 
reading the sacred volume ? 

The mindless and heartless style in which the Bible is reai^ 
at school, when it is made a part of the requisite exercises for 
acquiring a merely mechanical facili^ in the process of read- 
ing, fastens itself upon the ear, as an unconscious standard of 
manner, for life ; so much so, that the majority of readers in 
the pulpit, seem never to imagine, that they can ever so far 
identify themselves with what they read, as to render it the 
common jusdce of a single true or natural tone of the voice.* 

Gnild we, for a moment, divest ourselves of the influence 
of association, and, — standing aloof from < things as they are,' 
in the ^ second nature' of habit, — fasten our minds on the 
great thought, that the world contains a volume stamped with 

* The weekly reading of the Bible, as a Saturday exercise, in the par- 
ish schools of Scotland, is nsnally accompanied by oral explanations from. 
the teacher, and thus rendered an aid to good reading as well as to fdi- 
gious iastmction. 
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the legiMe impress of RereUUioii) would not oor just expeet»- 
tkm be that those whose dotj it is to minister at the altar, 
would covet, above all acquisitioos, the ability to read U 
worthil J and impressively ? At present, the thing is not evea 
thought of. The very idea startles the theological student, as 
•omething odd. But when yon come to inquire into the case, 
yea find that he has, all along, had his mind on a eortata 
tiaaJtibj, dingy-looking, much worn volume, out of which, in 
eommon with others of his age, he had, in the days of his 
boyhood, to learn to read, at school ; or from which he had 
to read a single detached verse, in the daily routine of fiunily 
devotion ; or which, in the long, weary, warm, summer sab- 
baths, he used to hear droned over in the pulpit. 

Mere animation, or a rhetorical style, in reading the Scrip* 
lures, is unquestionably offensive, both to just sentiment and 
good taste, and to be as car^ully avoided as the other faults 
which have been enumerated. But while all artificial and 
fancied excellence, is, in the utterance of the words of sacred 
truth, a thing that only disgusts or sho<^ a sober mind, it is 
Qot less true, that genuine cultivation and dilig^t practice, 
are as successful in this, as in any other form of human efiforty 
and that when the occupants of our pulpits shall have ao 
quitted themselves in this as in other parts of their public du- 
ties, the power and authority, and the daily influence of the 
sacred volume, will penetrate society to an extent correspond- 
ing to the difference between a dormant and an active life,— 
A latent and an operative power. 

Ciamficatton of the Parts of Scripture* 

The Bible, regarded for the moment, as a volume which 
may be used for the purposes of audible reading, may be clas- 
ufied, in rhetorical arrangement, as follows : 

1. Narrative passages, varying in style, with their subjects, 
from the familiar to the sublime, — as in the historical books 
of the Old Testament, and the €k)spels, in the New. 

2. Didactic and doctrinal passages,— as in the Epistles, 
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irbichf being addressed to the und^-ataadbg and the reason, 
require modificaUons of voice in the forms, ehieflj, of infleo- 
tioD, emphasis, and pause, — the intdUctual instruments of ef^ 
feet in elocution. 

3, Prophetic and Descriptive passages, — marked bj the 
language of strong epic and dramatic emotion, and requiring 
H bold, vivid, and expressive style of voice. 

4. Lyric passages, — ^requiring intense expression, in stnunt 
^^ j^7> pftthos, triumph, grief, adoration, supplication. 



NARRATIVE PASSAGES. 

The ancient rhetorical arrangement of ' low,' or familiar, 
^ middle,' and ^ sublime,' or elevated styles, may be practical- 
ly serviceable in arranging the narrative portions of Scrip- 
ture, for the purposes of elocution. The first division, Q the 
low,') would comprise all simple and familiar narrations ; the 
last, (< the sublime,') narraUve passages of great elevation of 
style ; the second, Q the middle,') would include whatever 
forms of narrative were neither so familiar as the first, nor so 
elevated its the third. 

Passages which exemplify the style of famUiar narration, 
demand attention to the due observance of two oi^)08ite prin- 
ciples of expression in elocution, — grandeur j and nmpUcity ; 
the former being inseparable from sacred iubjecUy — the latter, 
from the peculiar style of hmguage^ in the Scriptures. The 
former mode of expression in elocution, unmodified by the 
latter, would assume the form of deep, ^ pectoral,' and full 'oro- 
tund' utterance, — a grave, round, ample, and sweUing effect 
of voice. The latter mode of expression, on the contrmy, 
would incline to ^ oral' quality, — ^a higher, thinner, and sofiter 
utterance, approaching to that of colloquial style. The mild 
efiect of this style of utterance, blending with that of ' oro- 
tund' grandeur, softens and chastens it to a gentle expression, 
but does not impair its dignity. The effect on the ear is sim- 
ilar to that produced on the eye and the mind, by a noble de- 
portment softened by condescension. 
24* 
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The eoHUDon fiuilts in the st jle (^ reai£ng the fon^iar tMifv 
nttire passages of Smptnre, are dry iiioehHodj, undue vivao* 
tjv pompous solemnity, rhetorical and forced varisUion. The 
analysis of the appropriate tone for such passages, would sug- 
gest that the familiar narratives of the books of Scripturey 
should be read with a deeper, softer, and slower yoice, than 
dmilar compositions in other w<»^; the wh(de style vwid, 
tamest, but subdued, — indicating, at the sune time, the inters 
€st awakened by the events which are rdated, and the chaS' 
iening effect of the reverence due to the saored volume. 

EXAMPLES IN FAMIUAK STYLE. 
Abraham offering tqt haac — Gen. xii. 1—13. 

Y. 1. < And it came to pass after these things, that God did 
tempt Abraham, and said unto him, '< Abraham :" And he said, 
<< Beh<^ here I am." 2. And he said, <' Take now thy son, 
thine only son Isaac, whom thy lovest, and get thee into the 
land c^ Moriah ; and offer him there for a burnt-offering upon 
<me of the mountains which I wiU tell thee of." 

3. < And Abraham rose up early in the morning, and sad- 
^ed his ass, and took two of his young men with him, and 
Isaac his son, and dave the wood for the burnt-offering, and 
rose ap, and went unto the place c^ which God had told him. 
4^ Then, on the third day, Abraham lifted up his eyes, and saw 
4he place afar off. 5. And Abraham said unto his young men, 
^* Abide ye here with the ass, and I and the lad will go yonder 
4Uid w(»rship, and come again to you." 6. And Abraham took 
the woodof Uie burnt-offering, and hiiditupon Isaac his son; 
and he took the fire in his hand and a knife ; and they went 
both of them together. 7. And Isaac qpake unto Abraham 
Mi father, and said, " My father :" andhesud, "Here ami, 
tny son." And he said, ^ Behold the fire and the wood : but 
where is the lamb ^r a burnt-offering ?" 8. And Abraham said, 
^Myson, God will provide himself a lamb for abumt-offering:" 
BO they went both of them together. 9. And they came to the 
place which God had told him of $ and Abraham built an aUar 
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tliere, and kid the wood in order; and bound Isaac Us son, 
and laid him on the alt»r upon the wood. 10. And Abrafaaoa 
stretched forth his hand, and took the knife to slaj his mm. 

11. And the angel of the Lord called unto him out of heaven, 
and said, "Abraham, Abraham !" And he said, " Here am L^ 

12. And he said, " Lay not thine hand upon the lad, n^her 
do thou airy thing unto him : for now I know that thou fearest 
God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, 
from me." 13. And Abraham lifted up his eyes, and looked, 
and behold, behind him a ram caught in a thid^et by his horns : 
And Abraham went and took the ram, and offisred him up for 
a burnt-offering in the stead of his son/ 

Additional examples of familiar narrative may be found as foUows: 
l2te Betrothing of R^kah, Gen. xxir. ; Judah's Appeal to Joseph, Gtn. 
zliY.; Sttomel's Report to Efi, 1 Sam. iil 1—18 ; the Blind Man re- 
stored to Sight, John ix. ; the Prodigal Son, Luke z.t. 11—32. 

SXAMPLES IN 'MIDDLE' STYLE. 

Narrative passages which, according to rhetorical arrange- 
ment, may be diassed under the head of ' middle' style, re- 
quire, in readkig, a tone of Toice which is deeper, Jtrmetf and 
more ttntfomd^ sutstamed, than that of simple and famiMar 
narration, as exemplified in the preceding extracts. 

A homely, anecdotic turn of voice, is deddedly objeetiooa- 
b]e,«ren in the reading of ordinary hbtorical incidents, as ut- 
terly incompatiUe with the appropriaie dignity and eleyation 
of the subject ; and ^e objection to such tones becomes in- 
Boperable, when the themes a^e those of sacred history. The 
effect of fireside, colloquial intonation, applied to the paglBs 
of the Bible, is similar, in its ^^t, to that of parody on ele- 
vated c(Hnposition. It suggests degrading and ridiculotts as- 
sociations. 

A formal and mechanical solemnity of tone, however, can 
never comport with the reading of a book so remarkable for 
perfect simplicity of f^yle and natural turns of expression, as 
the sacred volume. Nor is it daiming too much for the ap- 
propriate reading of the Scriptures, to say that it demands the 
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deepest ueiDmtiS^ij of aoal to reretded tratli, tmited to ihe 
qoidLest and keenest perception of the varTing efieets of bii- 
goage. 

7%6 Death qfAbd. *- Gen. iv. 3—14. 

V. 3. < And in proceae oi time it came to pass, Uiat C^tfti 
brongbt of the fruit of the groond an offering unto the L(»rd. 
4. And Abel, he also brought of the firstlings of his floek, 
and of the fat thereof. And the Lord had respect unto Abel, 
and to his offering : 5. but unto Cain, uid to his c^ering, he 
had not respect And Gain was very wroth, and his counte- 
nance fell 6. And the Lord said unto Cain, ^ Wh j mri thoa 
^frroth ? and why is thj countenance fallen ? 7. If thou doest 
well, shalt thou not be accepted ? and if thou doest not weM, 
ein.lieth at the door. And unto thee shall be his desire, and 
thou shalt rule over him." 8. And Cain talked with Abel his 
brother : and it came to pass when thej were in the field, that 
Cain rose up against Abel his brother, and slew him. 

9. * And the Jjord said unto Cain, <^ Where is Abel thj 
brother P' And he said, <^ I know not : Am I my brother^s 
keeper?" 10. And he said, ^'What hast thou done? the 
voice of thy brother's blood crieth unto me from the ground. 
11. And now art thou cursed from the earth, which hath 
opened her mouth to receive thy brother's blood from thy 
hand. 12. When thou tillest the ground, it shall not hence- 
forth yield unto thee her strength : A fugitive and a vaga- 
bond shalt thou be in the earth." 18. And Cain said unto 
the Lord, ^ My punishment is greater than I can bear. 14 Be- 
hold, thou hast driven me out this day from the face of the 
earth ; and from thy face shall I be hid ; and I shall be a fu- 
gitive and a vagabond in the eardi ; and it shall oome to pass, 
that every one that findeth me shall slay me." ' 

Additional -Eaxwnp/es.— Jephthah's Vow, Judges xL 2—40 ; the Cnne 
of Jotham, Judges ix. ; the Death of Eli, 1 Sam. iy. 1 — 18 ; the Bgec- 
tion of Saul, 1 Sam. xv ; David's Encounter with Goliath, 1 Sam. xrii 
1 — 54 ; ^the Reign of Josiah, 2 Kings xxiii. 1—30 ; the Baismg of Ladsa- 
ms, Gospel of J(^m, zi. 1—44. 
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EXAMPLES IN ELEYATED STYLE. 

Narration, when characterized by stMimUyj or by marked 
devation, requires a deeper^ ffdUr, slower^ more forcible and 
impressive manner^ than that which is exemplified in the pre- 
ceding passages. 

The common fault in the reading of such parts of Scrip- 
ture, consists in the absence of an impressive and commanding 
effect of voice, correspondent to the peculiar c];iaracter of the 
subject. The mode of utterance, in such passages as the fol- 
lowing, should not only be deep-toned and energetic, but warm 
and glowing. Fervour is a prominent element in the ex- 
pression of sublimity and grandeur. 

While the voice, however, is rendered full and resonant, in 
the reading of the loftier and bolder portions of Saipture nar^ 
rative, correct taste and chastened judgment alike forbid all 
riietorical display and inflation of manner, as utterly incon- 
sistent with the genuine utterance of the language of the sa- 
cred records. The' voice, though glowing with emotion, is, in 
such drcumstances, to be subdued to the mood of reverence 
and hallowed association. No true heart can tolerate the idea 
of using the word of God as a theatre for the exhibition of 
vocal effect and artistic accomplishment 

While the reader shrinks, however, from such results, he 
can derive from this just repugnance to desecration no plea 
for the cold, lifeless, and heartless style of mechanical reading 
which is so prevalent in the pulpit, and which effectually par- 
alyzes the power of the Bible over the human heart 

C^nsatftoM.— '<jren. L and iL 1. 
T. 1. 'In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
«arth. 2. And the earth was without form, uid void ; and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep : and the Spirit of God 
moved upon the faee of the waters. 3. And God said, '^ Let 
there be light :" and there was light 4. And God saw the 
light, that it was good: and God iHvided the light from the 
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darkness. 5. And God called the light Daj, and the daft- 
ness he called Mght : and the erening and the morning were 
the first day. 

6. < And God said, ^ Let there he a firmament in the midst 
of the waters, and let it divide the waters from the waters/' 
7. And Gk»d made the firmament, and divided the waters 
which were under the firmament from the waters which were 
above the firmament : and it was so. 8. And God called the 
firmament Heaven : and the evening and the morning were 
the second daj. 

9. < And God s»d, ** Let the waters under the heaven be 
gathered together unto one place, and let the dry land ap- 
pear :" and it was so. 10. And God called the dry land Earth ; 
and the gathering together of the waters ealled he Seas : and 
God saw that it was good. 11. And Gk»d said, << Let the earth 
bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit-tree 
yieMing fruit after his kind, whose seed is in itself, upon the 
earth:'' anditwasso. 12. And the earth brought forth grass, 
and herb yielding seed after his kind, and the tree 3rielding 
fruit, whose seed was in itself, after his "kind : and God saw 
that it was good. 18. And the evening and the mining 
were the third day. 

14. < And God said, << Let there be lights in the firmament 
dT the heaven, to divide the day from the night ; and let them 
be for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and years. 15. And 
let them be for lights in the firmament of the heaven, to give 
light upon the earth:" and it was so. 16. And Grod made 
two great lights ; the greater light to rule the day, and the 
lesser light to rule the night : he made the stars also. 17. And 
God set them in the firmament of the heaven to give light 
upon the earth, 18. and to rule over the day, and over the 
night, and to divide the Kght from the darkness : and God 
saw that it was good. 19. And the evening and Uie mora- 
ing were the fourth day. 20. And €rod said, << Let the waters 
bring forth abundantly the moving creature that hath life, 
and fowl that may fiy above the earth in the open firmameiii 
of hmvQtu*' 21. Ajid God created great whdes, mad every 
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Bring creatare that mov^tb, which the waters brought for^ 
abundantlj after their kind, and every winged fowl after his 
kind : and God saw that it was good. 22. And God blessed 
them, saying, " Be fruitful, and multiply, and fill the waters in 
the seas, and let fowl multiply in the earth." 23. And the 
ereaing and the nK>niing w&^ the fifUi ^y. 24. And God 
said, '< Let the earth bring forth the Hving creature aiier his 
kind, catUe, and creeping thing, and beast of the eaUh alifcer 
IttS kind :'' and it was so. 25. And God made the beast <^ 
the earth after his kind, and cattle after their kind, and erery 
tlHag that creepeth upon the earth after his kind : and God 
MW that it was good. 

26. ' And God said, ^ Let us make man in our image, aftar 
our likeness : and let th^n have d<»aiinion oyer ^ fish of 
the sea, and otver the fowl of the air, and ova: the cattle, and 
over all the earth, and over every creei»ng thing that ere^^ 
eth upon the ear^." 27. Sa Gk>d created man i& his own 
imstigfty in the image of God created he him ; male and femak 
created he them. 28. And Grod blessed them, and Grod said 
WEito than, ^' Be fruitful, and multiply, and replemsh the eiurth, 
ttid subdue it : and have dominion over the fish of the sea* 
and over the fowl of the air, and ovar every living thing thai 
moveth upon the earth." 

2^ ' And God said, " Behold, I have given yon every herb 
bearing seed, which is upon the £ace of aU the earth, and er* 
ery tree, in the which is the fruit of a tree yieldii% seed ; to 
you it shall be for meat dO. And to every beast of the 
earth, and to every fowl of the air, and to evay tiling that 
creepeth upon the earth, wherein there is life^ I have given 
every green herb for meat :" and it was so. 81. And God 
saw every thing that he had made, and behold, H was very 
good. And the evening and the morning were ^e sixth day. 
C^ IL y. 1, Thus the heavens and the earth were finished^ 
1^ aH the host of them.' 

AddiHonal Examples. — The Plood, Gen. vii. 11 — ^24, and viii. 1 — 22 j 
Abraham^s Ylnon, Gren. xy. 1 — IS ', Jacob's Ihream, Gen. xxTiiL 10 — Sft) 
tktt Mission oi Moses, Exod. iil 1-^90 } ^ Fasasge of the BftGlfie*, 
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BbEod. xhr. &— 31; Dodicatida <if tbe T^u^ 1 WaagB viSL 1-^68; te 
Daj of Fenteco«t, Acts U. j Paul's Defence before Agrippa, Acts xxn. 
1—29. 



DIDACTIC PASSAGES. 

The peculiar mode of voioe wfatch chameterizee i^ppropri*- 
ato dkbictk reading, in OTdinary oompedtio% as di£^i^ 
from tbat wbidi belongs to narrative or deecriplaTe style, holds 
good, idso, in the rea£ng of the Scriptares. Narralioa and 
descrtptaon address themselTes, in manj instances, to^ediiif 
and imaginadon, for their ehi^^fect; while didactiesQlfeeta 
are usuaUj directed exclusivelj, or nearly so^ to the reaaos 
and judgment, through the imderstan^ag. 

Narrative and descriptiye reaiMng, aooovdbgly, dbonn^ 
eomparatiTely, m vivid and varied tones, assoeiated wi^ the 
difSerei^ moods of s^ninpathy and emotion. Dkbetic raiding 
kM a more steachf , uniform, and r^ulated coarse of utteav 
aaee, a<kpted to a d^u*, dsHinct conveyaaee oi thwgil^ io 
Iht intellect. It depends less on impassioned variation of 
vmce, and more on correct and exact articulation,<-4ess on 
vivid tone and strong expression, more on true inflection) 
jost emphasis, and appropriate pauses, as aids to the efifecl of 
dear ap{»rehension and precise discriminatiott. 
> The common faults in the reading of didactic portions of 
Scripture, are a mechanical and inexpressive tone, the tilelest 
result of mere habit ; a heavy, sdemn, grandiose style, ^tea^ 
tute of spirit and effect ; a formal) sermonianng manner, utter* 
ly unsuited to the simple and vivid style of Soiptare instmo- 
tion ; an over familiar, flippant utterance, whidi divests Uie 
language of the nmcred vdume of its ^[uity and attthonty,. 
and its proper power over the souL 

The doctrinal parts <^ the l^ble, require, in readh^, a irm^ 
energetic, sphited, authoriUU;ive, but quiet and steady voiced 
perfectly clear and distinct in enunciation, free from any dry;* 
ness or formality, and breathing a tone of consdous dignity 
and power, blended with that of mildnefls, condescension) gea* 
timesB, and afiSoelioaate interart. 
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EXAMPLES IN ORAL AND PARABOLIC STYLE. 
From, ike, Sermon on ike Mouirf.— JVfatthew VI. 

V, 1. * Take heed that ye da not your alms before men, to* 
be seen of them : otherwise ye have no reward of your Father 
which is in heaven. 2. Therefore, when thou doesfc thine 
sjms, do not sound a trumpet before thee, as ih^ hypocriieai 
do, in. the synagogues, and in the streets, that they may hav& 
gk>ry of men. Verily, I say unto you, They have their re* 
ward. 3. But when thou doest alms, let not thy left haixA 
hnow what thy right hand doeth ; 4. That thine alms may 
be in secret : and thy Father which seeth in secret, Umsellr 
shall reward thee openly. 

5. < And when thou prayest, thou shalt not be as Uie hypo*« 
crites are ; for they love to pr;^ standing in the syna^)gues^ 
and in the comers of the streets, that they may be se«i of 
r»sia* Verily, I say unto you, They have their reward. 6^ 
But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet ; and wheQc 
thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in se- 
cret ; and thy Father which seeth in secret, shall reward thee- 
openly. 7. But when ye pray, use not vain repetitions,^ m 
the heathen do : for they think that they shall be heard for 
their much speaking. 8. Be not ye therefore like unto them ^ 
for your Father knoweth what things ye have need of before' 
ye ask him. 9. After this manner therefore pray ye : Our 
Father which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. 10. Thy^ 
kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth as it is ia heaven* 
11. Give us this day our daily bread. 12. And forgive as* 
our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 13. And lead us noU 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil For thine is that 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory, forever. Amen. 
14. For, if ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenjj 
Father will also forgive you : 15. But, if ye forgive not ment 
tJheir trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your tres*^ 
passes. 

16. ^Moreoveri when ye fast, be not as the hypomtesi o£ 
25 
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a sad oouDtenanoe : for thej disfigare their &ce8, that thej 
may appear unto men to fast. Verily, I say onto you. They 
have their reward. 17. But thou, when thou fastest, anoint 
thy head, and wash thy face ; 18. That thou appear not unto 
men, to fast, hut unto thy Father, which is in secret : and thy 
I^Uher, which seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly. 

19. * Lay not up for yoursclres treasures upon earth, where 
moth and rust doth c<Hmpt, and where thieves hresk throagh 
and steal : 20. But lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
do not hreak through nor steal. 21. For where your treasure 
is, there will your heart he also. 22. The light of the body ia 
the eye : if therefore thine eye be single, thy whole body shall 
be full o£ light. 23. But if thine eye be evil, thy whole body 
fihidl be full of darkness. If therefore the light that is in 
thee be darkness, how great is that darkness ! 

24. ^ No man can serve two masters ; for either he wiU hate 
the one, and love the other ; or else he will hold to the one, 
and despise the other. Ye cannot serve God and mammon. 
25. Therefore I say unto you, Take no thought for your life, 
what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink ; nor yet for your 
body, what ye shall put on. Is not the life more than meat, 
and the body than raiment ? 26. Behold the fowls of the 
air : for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
bams ; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not 
much better than they ? 27. Which of you by taking thought 
can add one cubit unto his stature ? 28. And why take ye 
thought for raiment ? Consider the lilies of the field how they 
grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin ; 29. And yet I say 
unto you, That even Solomon in all his ^ory was not array- 
ed like one of these. 30. Wherefore, if God so clothe the 
grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into 
the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of little 
faith? 31. Therefore take no thought, saying. What shall 
we eat ? or, what shall we drink ? or, wherewithal shall we 
be clothed ? 32. (For after all these things do the Gentiles 
seek :) £or your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need 
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of all ^ese things. 83. But seek je first the king^m of 
God, and his righteousness, and all these things shall be add- 
ed unto 70U. 34 Take therefore no thought for the morrow : 
for the morrow shall take thought for the things of itself. 
Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.' 

Additional Examples. — The Parable of the Sower, Matthew xiiL 1 — 
43 ; The Parable of the Talents, Matthew zxy. 14—46 ; Rebuke of Cor- 
etonsness, Luke xiL 13—40 ; Regeneration, John ill 1 — 21 ; Parting 
Words of Jesus to his Disomies, John, xiv. 

EXAMPIJSS FROM THE EPISTLES. 
Equality of Jew and Gentile. — Rom. HL 
V. 1. * What advantage then hath the Jew ? or what pro- 
fit is there of circumcision ? 2. Much every waj : chieflj, 
because that unto them were committed the orade^s of God. 
3. For what if some did not believe ? shall their unbelief 
make the faith of God without efiect ? 4 God forbid : yea, 
let God be true, but every man a liar ; as it is written, '^ That 
thou mightest be justified in thy sayings, and mightest over- 
come when thou art judged." 5. But if our unrighteousness 
commend the righteousness of God, what shall we say ? Is 
God unrighteous who taketh vengeance ? (I speak as a man,) 

6. God forbid : for then how shall God judge the world ? 

7. For if the truth of God hath more abounded through my 
lie unto his glory ; why yet am I also judged as a sinner ? 

8. And not rather, (as we be slanderously reported, and as 
some affirm that we say,) Let us do evil, that good may come ? 
whose damnation is just 9. What then ? are we better than 
they ? No, in no wise : for we have before proved both Jews 
and Gentiles, that they are all under sin ; 10. As it is writ- 
ten. There is none righteous, no, not one : 11. There is none 
that understandeth, there is none that seeketh after God. 
12. They are all gone out of the way, they are together be- 
come unprofitable : there is none that doeth good, no, not one. 
18. Their throat is an open sepulchre ; with their tongues 
they have used deceit ; the poison of asps is under dieir lips : 
14c Whose mouth is full of cursing and bitterness. 1^. Their 
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fcet «re swift to fbed UoocL 16. Destraction aad miserj are 
•In their ways : 17. And the waj of peace have tbej not 
known. 18. There is no fear of God before their eyes. 
19. * Now we know that what things soever the law saith, it 
saith to them who are nnder the law : that everj month may 
be stopped, and all the world maj become guilty b^ore God. 
90. Therefore by the deeds of the law, there shall no flesh be 
justified in his sight ; for by the law is the knowledge of sin. 

21. Bat now the righteonsness of God without the law is 
manifested, being witnessed by the law and the prophets ; 

22. Even the righteousness of God, which is by faith of Je- 
sus Christ unto all, and upon all them that believe : for there 
Is no difference : 23. For all have sinned, and come short of 
Ae 0ory of God ; 24 Being justified freely by his grace, 
through the redemption diat is in Christ Jesus : 25. WImhu 
God hath set forth to be a propitiaUon, through fakh in bis 
Uood, to declare hb righteousness ibr the remission of sins 
that are past, through the forbearance of God ; 26. To de- 
clare, I say, at this time his righteousness : that he might be 
just, and the just^r of him which believeth m Jesus. 

27. « Where is boasting then ? It is exdnded. By what law ? 
of works? Nay: but by the law of faith. 28. ITiereforewe 
conclude, that a man is justified by faith wiAout the deeds 
of the law. 29. Is he the God of the Jews only? is he n«t 
also of the Gentiles ? Yes, of the Gentiles also : SO. Seeing 
it is one Grod which shall justify the circumdsion by bith, 
and uncircurndsion through faith. 31. Do we then make 
void the law through faith? God fort)id: yea, we estabUsh 
the law. 

Additional Examples.— ^natiRctition by Faith, Bom. v.; The carnal 
State and the spiritual, Bom. viil ; Charity, 1 Cor. xiil ; The BesnrreC- 
tkm, 1 Cor. xv. 

PASSAGES FKOM THE PROPHETIC WBITDJGS. 
The prophets are distinguished, among the sacred writers, 
for poetic beauty and grandeur of thought^ and for graphic 
and dramatic effect of style. The propheiic hockB imbody 
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more descriptive power and vivid exjo^sion, thaa*an7 other 
writings whatever. They require, accordingly, more inten- 
sity and variety of tone, in reading, — a nobler majesty of ut* 
terance a fuller, deeper, stronger, character of voice, — a per- 
fect ' orotund quciUty* 

The oriental fervour of emotion, and the poetic and ima- 
^ native language which characterize the pn^hets, taken in 
connection with their sublime force of thought, naturally call 
for a higher degree of energy in the voice, than is required 
for ordinary reading, or even for the style of the other 
writers of the sacred volume. The appropriate reading of 
most portions of the prophetic books, requires, likewise, a 
more marked and peculiar ^ttressj than occurs in forms of 
writing less expressive and peculiar. The style of prophetic 
language, in the sacred Scriptures, is not less striking in re- 
gard to its effect on the pitch of the voice. It abounds in the 
solemn, and majestic tones of the epic, in the transports of joy 
and the bursts of grief peculiar to the lyric ode, and in the 
abrupt conversational turns of dramatic dialogue. Its variety 
and range of pitch, therefore, are remarkable ; and to the 
same causes are owing its frequent use of special * inflections^ 
as the * wavcj the ^ monotone^ the bold * doumwcerd $lid£ of 
exclamation and command, and the acute ' rising injkction^ 
of eager and stem interrogation. The * nwvemenC of the 
voice, too, in the appropriate reading of passages from the 
prophets, is strikingly marked in every degree required by 
intense and varied emotion, from the slowest style of awe, 
gloom, and horror ; to the rapid rate of haste, joy, and tri- 
umph. The, whole style of elocution, in this department of 
Scripture reading, is marked by the peculiar force of its «m- 
phcuiSf the occasional brevity, and the occasional impressive 
length, o£ its pauses, the intensity of its ^ eapressiony* and the 
abruptziess and extent of its * variation.' 



The Doom o/'jBaJy/oif.— Isaiah XTTT. 

y. 1. < I^ bordea of Babylon, which Isaiah the mm of 
25* 
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Amoz did see. — 2. Lift ye tip a banner upon the high mooip- 
tain, exalt the voice unto them, shake like hand, tliat they 
may go into the gates of the nobles. 3. I have commanded 
mj 8»ictified ones, I have tXso called my mighty ones for 
mine anger, even them that rejoice in mj highness. 4. The 
Boise of a multitude in the mountains, like as of a great peo- 
ple ; a tumoUuous noise of the kingdoms of nations gathered 
together : the Lord of hosts muatereth the host of the battle. 
5. They come frcwa a far country, from the' end of heaven, 
^v&a the IxHrd, and the weapons of his indignation, to destroy 
the whole land* 

6. ' Howl ye : for the day of the Lord is at hand ; it shail 
come as a destruction from the Almighty. *7. Therefore 
shall all hands be faint, -and every man's he«*t diall qmU : 
S» And they shall be afraid : pangs and scmtows shall take 
hoid of them ; they shall be in pain as a woman that trav»l- 
^eth : tl^y shall be amazed one at another; their faces ^lall 
•be as flames. 9. Behold, the day of the Lord cometh, cruel 
both with wrath and fierce anger, to lay the land desolates 
and he shaU destroy the sinners thereof out of it 10. Por ^be 
stars of heaven and the constellations thereof shall not give 
their light : the sun shall be darkened in his going forth, and 
ihe moon shaU not cause her light to shine. 11. And I will 
punish the world for their evil, and the wicked for thdr ini- 
•quity ; and 1 will cause the arrogancy of the proud to cease, 
and will lay low the haughtiness of the terriWa 12. I wiH 
anake a man more precious than fine gold ; even a man than 
the golden wedge of Ophir. 13. Therefore I will shake the 
lieavens ; and the earth shall remove out of her place, in the 
wrath of the Lord of hosts, and in the day of hk fierce anger. 
14. And it shall be as the chased roe, and as a sheep that no 
iman taketh up : they shall every man turn to his own people, 
and flee every one into Ins own land. 15. Every one that is 
found shall be thrust through ; and every one that is joined 
unto them shall fall by the sword. 16. Their children also 
shall be dashed to pieces before their eyes ; their houses shall 
be 8poiM,aad their wives ravished. 17. BeMd, I wiQstir 
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up the Medes against ihem, which shall not regard silver ; 
and as for gold, they shall not delight in it 18. Their bows 
also shall dash the young men to pieces ; and they shall have 
no pity on the fruit of the womb ; their eye shall not spar^ 
children. 

19. < And Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of 
the Chaldees' excellency, shall be as when God overthrew 
Sodom and Gomorrah. 20. It shall never be inhabited, nei- 
ther shall it be dwelt in from generation to generation ; nei- 
ther shall the Arabian pitch tent there; neither shall the 
shephes'ds make their fold Uiere^ 21. But wild beasts of the 
. desert shall lie there ; and their houses sball be full of dolef^ 
creatures ; and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance 
there. 22. And the wild beasts of the islands shall cry in 
their desolate houses, smd ^*agons in their pleasant palaces : 
and her time is near to come, and her days shall not be pro- 
longed.* 

Additional Examples. — ^Israel's Triumph over Babylon, Isaiah xiv. j thp 
Bestoration of Jerusalem, Isaiah xl. ; the Restoration of the Holy City and 
Temple, Isaiah xliv. j tlie Exaltation of Cyrus, and the Restoration 
of Israel, Isaiah xlv. 1 — 23; the Promise of a Redeemer, Isaiah liii. ; As- 
surance of the Return of Divine Favour^to Israel, Isaiah liv, Iv. ; the De- 
basement and^Self-reproach of Israel, Isaiah lix. 1— 15 ; Assurances of 
Divine Favour to Israel, Isaiah Ix, Ixi. ; Earnest Entreaty, Isaiah Ixiv. ; 
Divine Retribution, Isaiah Ixv. ; Denunciations against Israel, Jere- 
miah iv, vi, vii, viii. ; Grief and Prostration Jof Judah, Jeremiah xiv. j 
Denunciation against the Bang of Judah, Jeremiah xxii.; Denunciations 
against False Prophets, Jeremiah xxiii. 9 — 40 ; the Restoration of Israel, 
Jeremiah xxxi, xxxiii ; Denunciation against Babylon, Jeremiah 1, IL ; 
Calamities of Judah and Jerusalem, Lamentations i, ii, iv. 1 — 20. 

LYRIC PASSAGES. 

The Book ci Psalms, and the devotional strains inter- 
Spereed with the narratives of the sacred volmne, may be con- 
veniently classified for the purposes of elocution, according to 
the character of their predominant emotions, as indicating their 
prevalent tones of expression in reading, in the following 
manner. 
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1. Examples of Solemnity ^ SubUmity^ and Awe, 
♦Psalm Ixxvii. 11 — 20 ; Ixxxix. 2 — 14; xc, civ, cxxxix. 
X— 18. 

2. Grandeur^ Majesty, and Power, 

Psalm xviii, xix, xxix, Ixv, xcviL 

3. TranqmlUty and Serenity. 
Psalm viii, xxiii. 

4. Joy^ Praise, and Truanph, 

Psalm XXX, Ixiii, Ixv, Ixvi, Ixvii, Ixviii, xcv, xcvi, xcvii, 
xcviii, c, dii, civ, evil, cxiii, cxiv, cxlv, cxlvi, cxlvii, cxlviii, cL- 

5. Pathos, Entreaty, and Supplication, 
Psalm vi, xxxviii, xxxix, Ixxxviii, cxlii, cxliiL 

6. Varied Expression. 

Psalm xxii, xxxi, xxxvi, xl, xli, xlii, xliii, li, Ixix, Ixxi, 
Ixxxix, cii, cxxx. 

7. Didactic Sentiment. 
Psalm i, xxxvii. 



THE READING OF HYMNS. 

This department of pulpit elocution is one which requires, 
more than any other, the closest attention of the student Our 
existing modes of education are so generally imperfect, as re- 
gards the early training of the voice, that habit is, in most 
cases, formed to defective and erroneous modes of reading, 
long before an individual has arrived at maturity. Few per- 

* Examples extracted from the above and similar passages, have been 
presented as exercises under yarioos emotions, and need not, therefore, 
be repeated here. They may be repeated orally if necessary, by referring 
to the pages in whidi they ooeor. 
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«cms, ooHiparatively, seem to possess the power of uttering t^ 
yrords of a lyric stanza, in the spirit of poetic feeling ; an<l 
few, indeed, seem capable of reading verse without a fatee in- 
tonation, whidi, when applied to the beautiful language of ihe 
poet, makes it faU on the ear 

' Like sweet bells jangled, — out of tune and liarsh.' 

Many pulpit readers are actually so little moulded, eidier by 
nature or art, for the exercise of devotional reading, that the 
loftiest inspirations of the sacred muse, become, in their han^, 
absolute doggerel to the ear. The associations g£ devotion 
are thus thrust out of the mind of the hearer, to make room 
Sor those of ludicrous incongruity. — ^No reformation in the 
modes of public or or private life, is more'urgently demanded 
by general sentiment, than a change, as regards the power of 
the Christian ministry to render the services of the pulpit ap- 
'propriate and impressive in manner. In no respect is presest 
deficiency so deeply and so genendly felt, as in the preparatory 
act of reading the hymn, which should be^-^n the reading 
not less thmi the lunging of it, — the living vmce of assemt^ed 
hearts lifted to the throne of Infinite Majesty. The reading 
tii the hymn should be the prelude by which both eoi^rega- 
tioQ and choir have their souls attuned to the sentiment of the 
sacred song, before entering on the performance of the ao- 
oompanying strains of music The best security for the ap- 
propriate and truly expressive singing of a psalm or hymn, is 
that just and impressive reading of it, whidi imparts its spirit 
to lieart smd ear. But to fulfil the apostc^ic injunction of 
' making melody in the heart,' after a dull, cold, prosaic, 9^ 
see-saw reading of the hymn, is a task next to impracticable. 
An attentive eye may, in fact, see that, in such drcumstances, 
the youthful and the thoughtless among a congregation, have, 
som^etimes, as much as they can do, to preserve decorum. 

The situation of the student of thedogy, is by no means fa- 
vourable to the acquisition of a<M>mmand over the voice, sndi 
as the appropriate utterance of poetic sentiment, aa^ especiid- 
ly, in the lyric form, necessarily requires. He shares, in 
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early years, in all the common disadvantages of imperfect calp 
Ovation of the vocal organs ; and the sedentary and secluded 
life of his boyhood and youth, tends directly to reduce his 
power of organic action and expression. His daily life is one 
of intense cerebral action, in which the vital energies are 
withdrawn, to a great extent, from the muscular and nervous 
systems, which are the special apparatus of expressive action. 
As a student, he loses energy, and vivacity, and susceptibility, 
whidi are the necessary measures of his expressive power. 
The passive capacity of impression, which he has acquired by 
reading and contemplation, might, under a judicious system of 
pn^rtioned culture, have been an element of vast effect ; but 
its excess actually renders it an obstacle to expression. The re- 
ceptive sensibility of the soul not being balanced by the power 
t>f utterance, oppresses rather thfm enlivens feeling, and quells 
rather than inspires the voice. Habit, and culture, and skill 
are all required to render feeling tributary to expression. Paa^ 
sion and ima^nation are not less important to the read^ than 
to the poet ; and the discipline of these much neglected parts of 
man's constitution, is as valuable to the former as to the latter. 
Hence the great moment of personal cultivation and self-edu- 
cation in elocution, to him who would worthily occupy the 
pulpit, as the leader of an assembly met for the purposes of 
devotion. 

The power over human feeling which lies in a hynm 
appropriately read, is indescribable. It is difficult, indeed, 
for the most indifferent heart to escape from the appointed in- 
fluence of the sanctuary, when the minister yields his whole 
soul to the sentiment and spirit of a hymn, and gives these 
forth in tones that come fresh from the great fount of feeling, 
and hallow the imagination with the presence of devotional 
associations. Add to such effects that of the well-tuned voioe 
which breathes life and music into sound, and thus gives 
presence and audible beauty to the spirit of poetry*; and the 
result becomes a^^mbination which no man can resist, whose 
heart is not seared to every good influence.* 

* 'If I have ever been of any use, as aa instrameiLt of sfHritaalgood, 
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Magic is universally recognized as <rf divine ordination 
for the purposes of worship. But it is too generally forgotten 
that poetry is such also, and that, without the inspiration of the 
latter, the former is but as the * sounding brass and the tinkling 
cymbal/ The reading of the eminent servant of God referred 
to on the preceding page, ever indicated, in the tone and ex- 
pression of the hymn, a soul baptized into 4ts inmost sentiment 
and its deepest effect His low-pitched, solemn, but sweet in- 
tonation could quell and absorb every heart in an assembled 
omltitude, and cause the very frame of the hearer to thrill 
with the deep-felt sense of the reality of spiritual truths. The 
unlettered working-man felt, then, the efficacy of a human 
voice hallowed by genuine devotional feeling ; and the culti- 
vated student became aware how imagination, and taste, and 
ear, might all be rendered tributary to the deepest spiritual 
impressions. ' 

But, in addition to the usual disadvantages of imperfect cul- 
ture, the dergyman, in the daily routine of life's active duties, 
has a host of impediments to the appropriate and impressive 
use of the voice, in conducting the part of public worship to 
which we now refer. He needs peculiar preventives to coun- 
teract unfavourable influences. He is called, not unfrequently, 
from the midst of active duties of a merely temporary, but, 
perhaps, of an exciting and absorbing character, to conduct the 
devotions of a week-day prayer meeting. He commences, 
perhaps, with the reading of a hymn, with the din and the 
bustle of business yet sounding in his ears, and its unavoidable 
cares yet lingering about his heart Happy far him then, if 
his early culture had given him that instant susceptibility of 
feeling, by which the charm of poetry, lending its tributary aid 
to the spirit of devotion, the lines which he begins to read 
should instantly raise^ his soul to the height of seeing Him 

it has been, to a great extent, through the reading of &acred poetry j 
where I have had my choice of means, I have selected it in preference to 
any other. I would charge it on you, young men, to cultivate and cherish 
this invaluable aid to your usefulness-' Such were the words of the late 
Dr. Kettleton to the students around his bed, during his last illness. 
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who is iRTisibley and iaapire the power of uplifting the heart 
of the worshij^ing assemblage, hj the utterance of a spirit 
attuned to the vivid tones of deep and genuine emotida! 
Without a degree of such effisct, the reading of the hjmn ia 
but a desecration, and the meeting but a ceremony. Yet how 
often are such occasions found to pass un profitably bj, from, 
in part, this very circumstance ! It were, perhaps, well worth 
wlule to inquire whether the coldness and deadness of heart 
which are .so often lamented at such meetings, are not, in de-i 
gree, owing to the absence of those appropriate expresstonM 
of the heart, which devotional poetry was meant to secure in 
the voice. Here, as elsewhere, there is a plain question of 
means and ends often overlooked, amidst a vain inquiry after 
remote rather than present sources of eviL 

The student, in practising the following exercises, shonld 
fix his attention ou two points mainly, — ^the deep feeling of 
the sentiment in each example, and the full expression of the 
heart m the tones of the voice. Next to these points ranks 
the correct 'intonation,' by means' of infiection and * melody 5* 
80 as to keep the voice in tune, according to the form of po^ 
toy presented in each stanza. 

The full expression of feeling, is — from our corrupted eon- 
ventional habits in daily social life, which withhold the utter- 
ance of the heart, and muffle the sounds of the voice, — a 
thing which most students are apt to shrink from, under the 
yery erroneous impression, that, if they give full and free vent 
to the emotion which a hymn inspires, they will appear af- 
fected or theatrically excessive in style, or deficient in judg- 
ment and taste. The elocutionist replies that genuine feeling 
oan never be mistaken, and that such fears are unfounded. 
It is by listening to such suggestions that our prevalent cold* 
Bess in hymn-reading is produced. True elocution was per- 
fectly exemplified in the noble and beautiful and impressive 
reading of the eminent individual before mentioned : no one 
ever ventured the insinuation that his manner was artificial 
or theatrical. What is needed is a full heart and a natural ut- 
terance,— not labour and effort to reach a certain style or effect. 
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Anotiber Bouree of defeettve hjmn-reading, id the want of 
diserimiBa^on as to the proper difference between the toned- 
ef ordinary conversation and of prose reading, — in contrast 
with &e appropriate style of utterance, which applies to th& 
langoage of poetry ; more especialiy when the latt^ assames^ 
the form of sacred lyrics, — ^the highest species of all verse- 
Many readers shrink from the full expression of feeling andl 
imagination, in the high-wrought forms which these justly as^ 
some in the composition of psalms and hymns, because, say" 
they, such expression is not natural or habitual to us ; it 
seems forced and excessive : we prefer to read in a plmn, un- 
pretending style. Such is, usually, the plea offered for read- 
ing poetry, in its sublimest and most sacred forms, as if it 
were not only flat prose but hum-drum, or familiar talk. It 
is fOTgotten, in such cases, that the standard of conversation 
and of prose reading cannot apply to poetry of a lofly or a^ 
solemn character, and that the tones in which we talk of do^ 
mestio incidents and ordinary affairs, can never be those in 
which we can properly discourse of God, eternity, and im- 
mortality. 

But the prevalent fault of some readers, is, to utter evenr 
tlanza of every hymn with one uniform, heavy, and unwieldy" 
solemnity of voice, which observes no distinction of subject, 
style, or versification, and kills the effect of every form ct 
sentiment by a dull monotony. The peculiar vividness and 
fee, the pathos an^ the fervour, the sublime force of lyrie 
Compositions, are thus altogether lost to heart and ear. The- 
whole design of the composition of hymns, is thus defeated ;. 
and the soul remains uninspired, the feelings untouched. 

The minor details of defective elocution in the reading of 
hymns, regard chiefly the application of the rules of inflection.. 
Fidse ' intonation' commonly consists in overlooking the dis- 
tinctive slide of verse, as contrasted with those of prose. The 
former varies but little in effect from the < monotone,' and does 
not, in most passages, transcend the limits of the interval of 
the ' second,' or the slightest rise of voice except the plaiative 
< semitone.' The use of the larger intervals of ' itMs* gmA 
26 
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* fifths/ tarns poetry into prose, — so far as the ear is coneeni' 
ed. To persons whose ear is not trained to these dbtincdmis 
iQ mu»c and in elocution, it may be sufficient to say ^at the 
fault lies in raising or lowering the vcMce too much in a style 
approaching to that of question and answer, instead of keep- 
ing it nearly level. 

The fault of sing-song reading is usually caused by allow- 
ing the voice to drop at the end of the second line of a stanza, 
instead of keeping it up till the proper cadence at the dose* 

Thus 

* There is a land of pure delight. 

Where saints immortal reign ; 
Eternal day excludes the nighty 
And pleasures banish pain/ 

There are two obvious reasons why the fall, or downward 
slide, at the word*^ I'eign,' should not be used t 1st, the sense 
is not independently completed there, since the words tmd 
inhere are required, mentally, to fill up an ellipsis between the 
second and third lines of the stanza ; 2d, if the jword ' reign' 
is allowed the ' downward slide,' the corresponding rhyming 
word ' pain' having necessarily the same * slide' at the ca- 
dence, a painful sameness of melody is produced to the ear, aa 
if the reader were, in the last two lines of the stanza, repeat- 
ing, in a mocking tone, his own melody used in the first two» 

The rule of appropriate intonation in stanzas, is, Keep the 
T(»ce up, at the end of the second line, unless emphasis, <Nr 
independent sense, or abrupt style authorizes or requires a 
downward slide ; and let the voice take a lower pitch, at the 
beginning of the third line* 

But the worst of all faults, — the doggerel see-saw, — ^is that 
which is produced by throwing the voice up and down alter- 
nately in the penultimate line of a stanza, — and alternately 
down, up, and down again, in the last line. Thus 

* Eternal dky excliUles the night, 

And pleasures banish pjdn.' 

The following exercises should be repeated till a perfect 
oommand of < expression' and < melody,' is attained. 
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Examples op Solemnity and Awb.* 
Psalm XC— Wattf. 

1. ' Through every age, eternal God, 

Thou art our rest — our safe abode : 
High was thy throne, ere heaven waa made, 
Or earth thy humble footstool laid. 

2. ' Long hadst thou reigned, ere time begao, 

Or dust was fashioned into man ; 
And long thy kingdom shall endure, 
When earth and time shall be no more. 

3. 'But man — vreakman — is bom to die, 

Made up of guilt and vanity^ 
Thy dreadfal sentence, Lord, is just, 
" Betum, ye sinners, to your dust." 

4. * Death, like an ever-flowing stream, • 

Sweeps us away ; — our life's a dream — 
An empty tale — a morning flower. 
Cut down, and withered, in an hour.' 

Eterrd^ of GocL—Wms, 

1. * Great God I how infinite art thou ! — 

What worthless worms are we ! — 
Let all the i€ce of creatures bow, 
And pay their praise to thee. 

2. * Thy throne •eternal ages stood, 

Ere seas or stars were made : 
Thou art the everliving God, 
Were all the nations dead. 



3. * Eternity, with all its years. 
Stands present in thy view : 
^ To thee there's nothing old appears { 

: Great God I there's nothing new. 



* The classification of hymns for the purposes of docntioii, is similar 
to that of the Book of Psalms, exemplified befoie. The style of reading 
m to Equality' of voice, force, 'atress,' pitch, * inflection,' * movement,' 
pauses, emphasis, and ' expression,' should be defined, in every instance, 
More commencing the reading. The examples of this elocutionary 
analysis which occur in previous pages, may serve as guides to the mode 
4ii performing this exeretse. 
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4. ' Our lives throngii rarioiis scenes are drawn, 

And vexe& with trifling cares ; 
While thine eternal thought moves oa. 
Thine undisturbed afiairs. 

5. ' Great God ! how infinite art thoa f — - 

What worthless worms are we ! — 
Let all the race of creatures bow, 
And pay llidr praise to thee.' 

* The house appointed for all Uving,^ — Anon. 

1. * How still and peaceful is the grave, 
Where, life's vain tumults past. 
The appointed house, by heaven's dearee, 
Receives us all at last 1 

8. ' The wicked there from troubling cease-— 
Their passicms rage no more ; 
And there the weary pilgrim rests 
From all the toils he bore. 

8. *" All, levelled by the hand of death, 
Lie sleeping in the tomb. 
Till God in judgment call them forth, 
To meet their final doom.' 



Gkandeub, Majbstt, jls^ Powsb* 
The Majesty <^ GocL—Stetlb, 

1. ' The Lord, the God oi Glory, reigns, 

In robes of majesty arrayed ; 
Bis rule Omnipotence sustains. 
And guides the worlds his hands have made. 

2. * Ere rolling worlds began to move. 

Or ere the heavens were sf^ead abroad, 
Thy awful throne was fixed above 5 
From everlasting thou art God. 

3. ' The swelling floods tumultuous rise. 

Aloud the angry tempests roar ; 
lift their proud billows to the skies. 
And foam, and lash the trembling shore. 

4. * The Lord, the mighty God, on high, 

Controls the fiercely raging seas ^ 
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He flpeal^s — and noue and (empeBto fij, 
The waves sink down in gende peaiee. 

5. * Thy sovereign hiws are ever snre, ^ 

Eternal holiness is thine; 
And, Lord, thy people shall he pnre, 
And in ihy blest resemblance shine.* 

Ood the €reator.'-'W9iUs. 

1. ^Eternal Wisdom, thee we praise, 

Thee all thy creatures sing ; 
While with thy name, rocks, hills and seas, 
And heaven's high palace ring. 

2. * Thy hand — how wide it spread the sky I 
^ How glorious to behold ! 

Tinged with a bine of heavenly die. 
And starred with sparkling gold. 

3. * Thy glories blaze all nature round, 

And strike the gazing sight, 
Through skies, and seas, and solid ground, 
With terror and delight 

4. * Almighty power, and equal skill 

Shine through the worlds abroad ; 
Our souls with vast amazement fill, 
And speak the builder — God. 

* 5. *Bnt still, the wonders of thy grace 
Our wanner passions move ; 
Here we behold our Saviour's fao^ 
And we adore his love.' 



Pmdm X£S>-Addi80ii. 

1. * The spadous firmament on high, 
With aU the Uue ethereal sky. 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 

2. * The unwearied sun, from day to day, 
Does his Oeator's power display, 

Change of expression from avoe to gnOUude^ blending ardour and 

26* 
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And piddiilwt to erery land 
The work oCaa almi^tj band. 

3. * Soon as the erening sha^s preTafl, 

The moon takes op tiie wondnms tale, 
And ni^ti J, to tibe Halemng earth, 
Bepeats the story (^ her l»rth; — 

4. * While ail the stars that round her bom, 
And all the planets, in their tani, 
Ck>nfimi the tidings, as they roll, 

And spread the trath from pole to pole. 

5. * What though in solemn silence all 

MoYe round this dark terrestrial ball^- 
What though nor real voice, nor sound 
Amid Ifaeir radiant orbs be found?-" 

C. * In reason^ ear they s31 rejoice. 
And utter fc»th a ^orious Yotoe ; 
Forever singing, as they shine, 
** The hand that made us is Dirine." ' 

Psalm XDL— Watts. 

1. * The heavens declare thy glory. Lord, 

In every stM* thy insdom sMnes ; 

But when our e^es behold thy word. 

We read thy name in fairer lines. 

2. * The rolling sun — the changing light. 

And nights, and days, thy power confbn ; 
But that blest volume dion hast writ 
Reveals thy Justice and thy grace. 

3. * Sun, moon, and stars, convey thy praise 

Round all the earth — and never stand ; 
So when thy truth began its race, 
It touched and glanced on every land. 

4. * Nor shall thy spreading gof^l rest, 

Tin through liie world tky truth has run ; 
Till Christ has aU tiie nations Uest, 
Which see the light, or feel the sun. 

5. * Great Sun of l^^teousness, arise I 

Oh ! bless the worid whii heavenly Hght f 
Thy gospel makes ^ simple wise : 
Thy laws are pure — thy jndgBwatB ri^t 
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6. * Thy noblest woiidars here we yUnr, 

In. soids renewed and sins forgiven :-* 
Lord, cleanse my sins -^ my soul renew, 
And make ikj word my guide to Imiven.' 

EeimrtcHm of Christ. — Scott 

1. 'Awake, our drowsy souls, 

And burst the slothful band \ 
The wonders of this day 

Our noblest songs demand : 
Anspidous mom 1 thy bHssful ra3r9 
Bright Seraphs hail, in songs <^ praise^ 

2. * At thy aj^roaching dawn, 

Keluctant death resigned 
The glorious Prince of life, 

In dark domains confined : 
Th* angelic host around him bends, 
Ajid midst their shouts the God asceoda. 

3. 'All hail, triumphant Lord ! * 

Heaven with hosannahs rings \ 
While earth, in humbler strains, 
Thy praise responsive sings ! 
" Worthy art thou, who once wast slain — 
Through endless years to live and reign." 

4. ' Gird on, Great God, tby sword, 

Ascend thy conquering car, 
While justice, truth, and love, 

Maintain the glorious war : 
Victorious, thou thy foes shak tread^ 
And sin and hell in trium^ lead.' 

The FinalJttdgmetd, — Oliver. 

1. 'Lo! he comes, with clouds descending 
Once for favoured sinners slain I 
Thousand, thousand saints attending, 
Swell the triumph (^ his train : 

^Uelujah ! 
Jesus comes — and comes to re^n. 

2. * Every eye shall now behold him, 
Bobed in dreadful majesty ! 
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TkoBe wlio set at noag^t aad wM bim, 
Pierced, and nailed him to the tree, 

Deeply wailing, 
ShaM the true Mesisiah see 1 

3. * When the solemn tramp has sounded, 

Heaven and earth shall flee away ; 

All who hate him most, confounded, 

Hear the summons of that day — 

" Come to Judgment ! — 
Come to judgment ! — come away." 

4. * Yea, am^i 1 — let all adore thee, 

High on thine eternal throne 1 
Saviour, take the power and glory; 
Make thy righteous sentence known ! 

Oh ! come quickly — 
Claim the kingdom for tlune own f 



Bbposb, Tramqitillitt, jlnd Ssbxhitt. 

A submissive and docile SpisiL — Anon. 

1. * Thou boundless source of every good I 

Our best desires fulfil : 
Help us to adore thy boundless grace. 
And mark thy sovereign wilL 

2. * In all thy mercies may our souls 

Thy bounteous goodness see ; 

Nor let the gifts thy grace imparts 

Estrange our hearts from thee. 

3. *• Teach i», in time <^deep distress. 

To own diy hand, O God I 
And in submissive silence learn 
The lessons of thy rod. 

4. * In every changing scene of life, 

Whate'er that scene may be. 
Give us a meek and humble mind, 
A mind at peace with thee. 

5. * Bo thou direct our steps aright. 

Help us thy name to fear; 
Oh ! give us grace to watch and pray, 
And strength to persevere. 
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6. * Then maj we dose onr ejes in dealli, 
Free from distracting care ; 
For death is life — and labour rest, 
If thon art with as therei^ ^ 

Contentment. — Steele. 

1. 'Father, whatever of earthly bliss 

Thy sovereign will denies, 
Accepted at thy throne of grace 
liCt this petition rise : — 

2. "■ Give me a calm, a thankful heart, 

From every murmur free ; 
The blessmgs of thy grace impart, 
And make me live to thee. 

3. " Oh I let the hope that thou art mine, 

My life and death attend — 
Thy presence through my journey shine^ 
And crown my journey's end." ' 

Adoration^ Beeignaiion, and Druat. — ^H. AL Williami. 

1. * While thee I seek, protecting Power ! 

Be my vain wishes stilled ; 

And may this consecrated hour 

With better hopes be filled. 

2. * Thy love the power of thought bestowed ; 

To thee my thoughts would soar : 
Thy mercy o'er my life has flowed j 
That mercy I adore. 

8. * In each event of life, how dear 
Thy ruling hand I see I 
Each blessing to my soul mo(re danr^ 
Becaase conferred by thee. 

4. ' In every joy that crowns my days, 

In every pain I bear. 
My heart shall find delight in praise, 
Or seek relief in prayer. 

5. * When gladness wings my favoured hour, 

Thy love my thoughts shall fill ; 
Resigned, when storms of sorrow lower, 
My soul shall meet thy will 
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%, ' Mj lifted eye, without a tear, 

The gathering storm shall see ; 
My steadfast heart shall know no fear ; 
That heart will rest on thee.' 

Paalm XL VL— Watts. 

1. ' God is the refuge of his saints, 

When storms of sharp distress invade ; 
Ere we can offer our complaints, 
Behold him present ^th his aid 1 

2. ' Loud may the troubled ocean roar — 

In sacred peace our souls abide, 
While every nation — every shore 

Trembles, and dreads the swelling tide. 

9* * There is a stream, whose gentle flow 
Supplies the city of our God ! 
life, love, and joy still gliding through, 
And watering our divine abode. 

4. * That sacred stream — thy holy word, — 

Soi^Mnts our fiuth, our fear controls : 
Sweet peace thy promises afford. 
And give new strength to fainting souk. 

5. * 2Son enjoys her Monarch's love. 

Secure against a threatening hour 
Kor can her firm foundation move, 
Built on his truth — and armed with power.' 

Jot, Praise, Aim Tbiumph. 

ITie /S9tuon«.-*Dwight 
1. ' How pleashag is the voice 

Of God, our heavenly King, 
Who bids the frosts retire. 
And wakes the lovely spring ! 
Bright suns arise, 1 And beauty glows, 

The mild wind blows, I Thro' earth and ^es 

3. * The mom, with glory crowned, 

His hand arrays in smiles : 
He bids ^e eve decline, 
B^icing o'er the hills : 
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The erming brecae i BSs beauty bleoms 

His breath perfomes ; | In flQwers and trees. 

S. * With life he clothes the spring, 
The earth with summer warms ; 
He spreads th' autumnal feast, 
And rides on wintry stcmns : 
His gifts divine v And round the yeat 

Through all appear j | His glwies shine/ 

Praiae. — Mrs. Barbauld. 

1. * Phiise to God ! — immortal praise, 
For the love that crowns our days : 
Bounteous Source of every joy, 
Let thy praise our tongues employ. 

2. * All that spring, with bounteous h^id, 

Scatters o'er the smiling land j 
Ail that liberal autumn pours 
From her rich, o'erflowing stores, — 

3. ^ These, to that dear Souree we owe 
Whence our sweetest comforts flow j 
These, through all my happy days, 
Claim my cheerful songs of praise. 

4. ' Lord, to thee my soul should raise 

Grateful, never-ending praise ; 
And, when every blessing's flown, 
Love thee for thyself alone.' 

Psalm C— Watts. 

1. * Before Jehovah's awful throne. 

Ye nations, bow with sacred joy : 
Know that tjie Lord is God alone ; 
He can create, and he destroy. 

2. * His powerful word, which all things madoi 

Grave life to clay, and formed us men ; 
And, when like wandering sheep we strayed, 
He brought us to his fold again. 

3. * We are his people, we his care. 
Our nobler and our meaner frame : 
What lasting honours can we rear. 
Almighty Maker, to thy name ? 
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4. * Well OFOwd thy gates with thaidLM songs; 
Higfa MM the heaTens onr voioes hum ; 
And earth, with her ten thousand tongues. 
Shall fill thy courts with sounding praise. 

5. ' Wide as the world is thy commaiid ; 

Vast as eternity thy lore ; 

Firm as thy tlmme thy truth shaU standf 

When rolling years shall cease to move*' 

Praise, — Anon. 

1. ^Praise to thee, thou great Creator ! 
Praise to thee from every tongue : 
Join, my soul, with every creature, 
Join the universal song. 

3. * Father! Source of all compassion! 
Pure, unbounded grace is thine : 
Hail the God of our salvation ! 
Praise him for his love divine. 

3. ^ For ten thousand blessings given, 

For the hope of ftiture joy, 
Sound his praise through earth and heaven, 
Sound Jehovah's praise on high. 

4. 'Joyfully on earth adore him, 

Till in heaven our song we raise ; 

There, em*aptured, fall before him, 

Ix>st in wonder, love, and praise.* 

Gratitude. — ^Addison. 

1. * When all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys. 
Transported with the view, I'm, lost 
In wonder, love, and praise. 

ft. * Ummmbered comforts to my soul 
Thy tender care bestowed, 
Before my in^Emt heart conceived 
From whom those comforts flowed. 

3. *■ When in the slippery paths of yovth 
With heedless st^is I ran, 
Thine arm, unseen, conveyed me safe, 
And led me up to man. 
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4. * T«ii' tbonsand tiioiMaiid preeioiis gifis 

My daily thanks employ; 
Not is the least a cheerful heart, 
That tastes those gifts with joy. 

5. * Through every period of my life, 

Thy goodness 111 pursue; 
And after death, im distant worlds, 
The glorious theme renew. 

6. ' Through all eternity, to thee 

A joyful song 111 raise : 

But oh ! eternity's too short 

To utter all thy praise V 

TToTiAtp.— Watta. 

J. * Sweet is the work, my God, my King, 

To pndse thy name, gire thanks, and sing — 
To show thy love by morning lights 
And talk of all thy truth at night 

8. * Sweet is the day of saered rest — 
Ko mortal care shall seisse my breast ^ 
Oh ! may my heart in tune be founds 
like David's harp of solemn sound. 

3. *My heart shaQ triumph in my Lofd, 

And bless his works, — and bless his word : — 
Thy woik« of grace — how bright they shine! 
How de^ thy counsels — how divine I 

4. ' Sure I shall share a glork>us part, 
When grace hath well refined my heart, 
And fresh supplies of joy are shed, 
Like holy oil, to cheer my head. 

5. ^ l^en shall I see — and hear — and know 
All I desired, or wished below ; 

And every power find sweet employ,, 
In that eternal world of joy.' 



p^Watts. 

' Lord of the worlds above. 
How pleasant and how hit 

The dwellings of thy love. 
Thine earthly templeiS are 1 
27 
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Totiimeabocb t WM irana desitw. 

My heart aspires, f To see my €k>d. 

2. ^ Oh I hsppj soidfl, who pray, 

Where God appoints to hear; 
Oh! happy men, who pay 

Their constant service there? 
They praise thee stffi ! I Who tore the way 
And happy they, | To Zion's hill, 

3. * They go from strength to strength. 

Throng this dark rale of tears, 
Till each arrives at length, 

Till eadi in heaven appears : 
Oh ! glorioos seat, [ Shall thither bring 

When God oar king [ Oar willing'feeC 

£kmg» tf CMi$e9 w^90a<.r— Doddridge. 

1. ' Hark ! the glad: sound ! the Savionr comes,- 

The Savionr promised long ! 
Let every heart prepare a throney . 
And ev«fy voiee a loi^ 

2. 'He comes — the prisoner to release. 

In Satan's bcoidage held : 
The gates c^brass beftore lunx bursty 
l]3ia iron fetters yield. 

3. ' He comes — from thickest films of vice 

To clear the mental ray ; 
And on tlie eyes of^N!eased.with ■if^t*-' 
To poHT cdesfeiai day. 

4. * He comes — the broken heart to bind. 

The bleeding sonl to core ; 
And^ wiii the treasures c^ his graee. 
To enrich the hmiUfi |>oor. 

5. * Our glad hosannas. Prince of Peace, 

Thy welcome shall proclaim ; 
And heaven's eternal arches ring 
With thy bdoved name.' 

The Advent of the Saviour.^W&UB* 
1. ' Joy to the world —the Lord is come I -*- 
Let earth receive hier t^g ; 
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Let ereiy heart ^mfme him j?ooai» 
And heaven and nature siag. 

2. 'Joy to the world— the Savionr roigns, 

liCt men their songs employ; 
While fields and floods, locka, hills^ and pUdns, 
, Bepeat the sounding joy. 

3. 'Nonjioreletsinandaoizowgiow, 

Nor thorns infest the ground j 
He comes to make his blessings flow 
Far as the corse is found. 

4. 'He rules the woAd with truth and graoe» 

And makes the nations provv 
TbQ glories of his righteousness, 
And wonders of hi» ]oYe,^ 

Bedemption. — ^Watts- 
1. ' Raise your triumphant songs 
To an immortal tune ; 
Let all the eardi resound the deeds 
Celestial grace has done. 

% ' Sing how eternal Love 
Its chief beloved chose, 
And bade him raise our ruined laoe 
From theur abyss<^woe8. 

9. ' His hand no thunder bears, 
No terror clothes his brow, 
I9p bolts to drive our guilty souls 
To fiercer flames below. 

. 4. '^Twas mercy filled the throne^ 
And wrath stood silent by, 
When Christ was sent with pardons dow& 
To rebels doomed to die. 

5. *Kbw, idnncm, dry your tears, 

Let hopeless B<»row cease ; 

Bow to the sceptre of his love, 

And take the offered peace.' 

ThB Seimreotion qf </est<9.r*<Aiio]|. 
1. ' Christ, ihe Lord, is risen to-day 
Sons of BUB, and angels say 1 
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'Rtaae yottr songs of trhunph Hgh f 
l^ng ye heayens — and earth, reply. 

2. * Lore's redeeming work is d<Mie ; — 
Fought the fight-^he batde won ; * 
Lo ! onr snn's ecKpse is o'er— 

Lo 1 he sets in blood no more. 

3. ' Yain Ihe stone, the watch, the seal, — * 

Christ hath burst the gates of heH : 
Death in yam forbids his rise,-— 
Christ hath c^ned paradise. 

4. * lites again our ^orioos King— 

Where, O Death, is now thy sting? 
Once he died om* souls to save — 
Where thy victory, boastii^ Grave V 

The Besurrection <f Jewis.— Doddridge. 

1. 'Yes! the Bedeemw rose, 
The Saviour 1^ the dead, 
A»A. o'er our hellish foes 
]BQgh raised his conquering head : 
In wild dismay, | FaU to the ground. 

The guards around I And sink away. 

i. * Behold the angelic band$ 
In full assembly meet, 
To wait his high commands. 
And worship at his feet : 
Joyftil they come, I From realms of day 

And wing their way I To Jesus* tomb. 

8. * Then back to heaven they fly, 
The joyful news to bear : — 
Hark ! as they soar on high, 
What music fills the air. 
Their anthems say I HaAleft t^dead— 

« Jesus who bled I He rose to-day r 

4. * Ye mortals, catch the sound — 
Bedeemed by him from hell — 
And send the echo round 
The globe on which you dwell, — 
Transported, cry— I Hath left the dead, 

** Jesus who bled 1 1^ move to die ]" * 
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The Hope of Heaven tkrmii^Ckrk$^yf6i^ 
1. * Blest be Ihe eyerlastixig God, 

Tke Father of ovr Lord; 
Be his abonndiog meroj praiaed, 

His majesty adored I 

S. ' Wlieafmm the dead he raised his Scm^ 
And called him to the ^^ 
He gave owe souls a joyful hope» 
That they should never die* 

3. ' What thoq^h his uneontvoQeddeaDee 
Command our flesh to dnst? 
Tetj as the Lord our Saviour rosOi^ 
So all his followers miuyL 

4. ' To an inheritance divine^ 

He taught our hearts to nse \ 
'Tis uncormpted, undefiled. 
Unfading, in the skies.* 

The Hope of Heemn ikrough CXrilsfl— Doddridge. 

1. ' Sing, all ye nuuNoiwd of the IiOid> 

Your great Steliwer sing t 
Ye pilgrims, now £90 Zion booad^ 
Be joyful in yovr K»g. 

2. ' Qs hand divine shall lead you on« 

Through all the blissful road :. 
Tfil to the sacred mount you rise, 
And see ywa gracioas Qod. 

3. 'Bright gariands of immortal joy 

Shall bloom on every head ; 
While sorrow, sighing, and distreis, 
Like shadows, all are fled. 

4. ' March on, in your Bedeemer'B^ strength, 

Pursue his footsteps still ; 
With joyful ho{)e sl^ fix yonr eye 
On Zion's heavenly hilL' 

The Go^ Jnmtatim,^'W$tl^ 
V 'LetevecymartfdeavattaBd, 
And every hsicft B^goiee i 
27* 
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The tmmpet of the gospel soandfl, 
With an mvkliig Totee. 

t. ** H61 an je hungry, starving sonh, 
That feed npon ike wind, 
And vainly striye with earthly toys 
To fill die immortal mind, — 

8. ** Eternal wisdom has prepared 
A soul-reviving feast. 
And bids your longing appetites 
The ridi provision taste. 

4. ** Ho I ye that pant for living streams, 
And pine away and <fie — 
Here yon may quench your raging thirst 
Witbi springs that never dry. 

•5. ** Rivers ctf love and mercy here 
In a rich ocean join; 
Salvation in abundance flows, 
Like floods of milk and wine."' 

Word^ the LamlK^ARCftL 
1. 'GloiytoQodonh^! 
Let heaven Mid earth reply, 

** F^siie ye his name P 

Angels, his love adore, 

Who all our sorrows boce; 

Saints, sing for evermore, 

"Worthy the Lamb r 

% *Te,wfao8nRoiuiidthetfaiioae, 
Cheerfully join in one, 

Praising his name : 
Te, who have felt his blood 
Sealing your peace with God, 
Sound through the earth abroad, 

"WorAy the Lamb r 

3. * Join all the ransomed race, 
Our Lord and God to bless : 

Praise ye his name. 
Li him we will rejoice, 
* Making a cheerful noise, 

Shouting with heart and voice, 
"Worthy the Lamb f" 
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Pathos, Ehtbbatt, and SuFPCXCATioir. 

The Citws.— Stede. 

1. * Stretdied on the cross, the Savioor dies : 

Hark ! his expiring groans arise ! 
See from his hands— liis feet — his side. 
Descends the sacred crimson tide! 

2. ' And didst thou bleed — for sinners bleed ? 

And coold the son b^old the deed % 
No — he withdrew his cheering ray, 
And darkness veiled the mourning day. 

8. * Can I survey the scene of wo, 

Where minting grief and mercy flow, 
And yet my heart so hard remain, 
As not to move with love or pain 1 

4. *Come — dearest Lord, thy grace impart, 
To warm this cold, unfeeling heart. 
Till all its powers and passions move 
In melting grief and ardent love.* 

GocOy <SbmNo.^W8tt8. 
1. * Alas 1 and did my Saviour bleed, 
And did my Sovereign die 1 
Would he devote that sacred head 
For such a worm as II 

% * Was it for crimes that I had done. 
He groaned upon the tree ? 
Amfldng pity !--*• grace unknown I 
And love beyond degree ! 

3. ' Well might the sun in darkness hide, 
And shut his Tories m. 
When Christ, th' almighty Saivioor, died 
For man, the rebel's sin. 

4. * Hms might I hide my 14nshing £Boe, 

While his dear cross i^pears ; 
Dissolve my heart in thankfulness, 
And melt my eyes to tears. 

5. * But drops of grief can ne'er rQ>ay 

The debt of love I owe : 
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Here, Lord, I give mjBetf away — 
'T^^tbatlcaadQ.' 

Pardon itftp^Qred^-St^mett 
1. ^Prostcate, dear Jesus, at thy feet, 
A guilty rebel lies j 
And Apwards to thy mercy-seat 
Presumes to lift his eyes. 

2» ' If tears of soirow would suffice 
To pfQT the debt I owe, 
Tears should from both my weeping eyes 
In ceajseless torrents flow. 

8. * But no such sacri^ce, X plead 
To expiate my guilt ; 
No tears, but those which thou l^t shi^.i- 
Ko blood, but thou hast spilt 

4. ' I plead thy s(»Towa,^ drearest Lord, j 
Do thou my sins forglye : 
Thy justice will approve the wor^,^ 
That bids the sinner live.* 

1. ' T^th joy we medtiate the gcaoe 
Of our High Priest above : 
Ws heart is made of tendeness, 
Hjs nature meks with love. 

3. ' Touched wiih a sympathy within, 
He knows our feeble frame ; 
He knows whal sore temptatioBt 
For he has fbH tihe same. 

3. *He, in the days of feeble iesl^ 

Poured out his cries and teaia^ 
And in his measure feeb afresh 
What every member beaMi 

4. * Then 1^ our humble fiaith addreia 

His meroy and his power ; 
We shajl obtain delivering graoe 
In each distressing hour. 
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The Pity and Oimdesoensim of CkrisL'-SiteLe. 

1. ' The Savionr I oh I wEat endless channs 

Dwell in that Uissf ol sound ! 
Its influence eyeiy fear disanns, 
And spreads delight around. 

2. ' Here pardon, life, and joy diylne 

In rich effhsion flow, 
For guilty rebels, lost in sin, 
And doomed to endless wo. 

3. ' The aloiighty former of the skies, 

Stoops to our vile abode ; 
Whfle angels view with wondering eyes, 
And hail the incarnate God. 

4. ' How rich the depths of love divine ! 

Of bliss a boundless store ! 
D^r Saviour, let me call thee mine — 
I cannot wish for more 1 

5. ' On thee alone my hope relies ; 

Beneath thy cross I fall ; 

lily Lord, my Ufe, my sacrifice, 

My Saviour, and my all !' 

Succour implored in spiritual QmJUcts.-'^tfifiLe. 

1. 'Alas! what houriy dangers rise ! 
What snares beset my way I 
To heaven oh ! let me 1^ mine efes. 
And hourly watch and pray. 

2. ' How oft my mournful thoughts oompkin, 
And melt in flowing tears ! 
My weak resistance I — ahl how vain! 
How strong my foes and fears ! 

8. ' O gradoas God ! in wh<»a I live, 
My feeble efforts aid j 
Hdp me to watch, and pray and strive, 
Though trembling and afraid. 

4. 'Increase my flEuth— -increase my hope, 
When foes and fears prevail ; 
Oh I bear my fjainting spirit up, 
Or so<m my strength wiU ML 
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5. * "Whene'er temptatioiis ftight my heart, 

Or lure my feet aside, 
My QoA, Ihy pomerhl aid impart, 
My guardian and my guide. 

6. * Oh ! keep me in thy heavenly way, 

And bid the tempter flee -, 

And let me never, never stray 

From happiness and thee. 

Pscdm LI. Part I^^Watto. 

1. * Show pity, Lord — O Lofd, fongiyai 

Let a repenting rebel live : — 
Are not thy merdes huge and fro^l 
May not a sipner trust in thee ? 

2. * My crimes a|ie great-^bcct can't 9Vp^ 

The power aad glory of thy grace : 
Great God* thy nature hath no honndt 
So let thy pardoning loye be fpi^ 9 

3. * Oh I wash my soul fBom eveiy sin. 

And make my guilty conscience c^$fm i 
Here, on my heart, the burden Ues j 
And past offenees pain mine eyes* 

4. * My lips, with shame, my sins confess, 

Against diy law — against thy grace : 
LOTd, should ti|y ju<}gment gww sevesa, 
I am condemned ^- but thou art daur* 

6, * Tet, save a trembling sinner, Lcffd) 

Whose hope, still hovering round thy word, 
Wov^ light m 9Qm« sweet px»»i« thefn, 
Some sure 8uiq»(»rt a^^alnst dfispiwr/ 

1. * Come, "BeSj Spirit, heavenly Dova, 

With aU thy quickening powersy 
Kindle a flame ^ saeted love 
. In these cold hearts of ounu 

2. 'Look 1 how we grovd here b^ow, 

Fond of these trifling toys ! 
Our souls ean neithw fly nor g»y 
To reach eteiaal j^ya. 
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3. ' in Tain w\» tone 9iff ibrBRil (M^gBy 

In vain we strive to rise ^ 
Hosannas languish on our tongues, 
And our devotion dies. 

4. ' Dear Lord ! and ^lall we ever lie 

In this poor dying state, 
Our love so faint, so cold to thee. 
And thine to us so great ! 

5. * Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove, 

With all thy quickening powers j 
Come, shed abroad a Saviour's love. 
And that shall kindle ours.' 

Vakibd 'ExpfiAdsiow.** 
Bedemptkm, — ^Wattff. 

1. ^Plunged in a gulf of dariE despak, 

We wretched sinners lay. 
Without one cheerful beam of hope, 
Or spark of glimmering day I 

2. * With pitying eyes the prince of grace 

Beheld our helpless grief: 
He saw — and — oh amazing Wte t -^ 

He ran to our relief. 
S. 'Down from the shinmg seats above 

With joyftd haste he fled, 
Entered i^ grave in mortal flesh, 

And dwelt among the dead. 

4. ' Oh ! for this love let rocks and hills 

Their lasting silence break. 
And all harmonious human tongues 
The Saviour's praises speak/ 

5. * Angels! assist our mighty joys, 

Strike all your harps of goldj 
But when ydu raise your highest not^s, 
His love can ne'er be told.' 

The GospeL-^Wsm. 
1. * Salvation ! oh, the joyfW sound ! 
'Tis pleasure to our ears ; 

* The elocutionary analysis of the styte of reading, shotild now be 
applied to every change of emotion indicated in each stanza. 
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A soTereigii balm for cvtxj wouoA, 
A cordial for our fears. 

S. ^Buried in sorrow and in sin, 
At hell's dark door we laj"; — 
But we arise by grace divine, 
To see a heavenly day. 

8. * Salvation 1 — let the echo fly 
The spadons earth aronnd ; 
While all the armies of the sky 
Consfore to raise the sonnd/ 

PoiiA.— Watts. 

1. 'When I can read my title dear 
To mansions in the skies, 
I Ind fiirewell to every fear, 
And wipe my weeping eyeg. 

% * Should earth against my sonl engage, 
And hellish darts be hurled, 
Then I can smile at Satan's rage, 
And fiice a frowning world. 

8. *Let cares, like a wild ddnge, come. 
And storms of sorrow fall ^ 
May I but safely reach my hcnne, 
My God, my heaven, my all , — 

4. * There shall I bathe my weary soul 
In seas of heavenly rest ; 
And not a wave of trouble roll 
Across my peaceful breast' 

The heavenly Cbiiaan.^Watts. 

1. ' There is a land of pure delight. 

Where saints immortal reign ; 
Eternal day excludes the night. 
And pleasures banish pain. 

2. ' There everlasting spring abides. 

And never-fading flowers ; 
Death, like a narrow sea, divides 
This heavenly land from ours. 

8. * Sweet fields, beyond the swelling flood, 
Stand dressed in living green : 
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So to liie «fews fair Canaan stood, 
While Jordan ir^ed between. 

4. * Bnt timorous mortals start and shrink, 

To cross this narrow sea ; 
And linger, trembling on the brink, 
And fear to laundi awaj. 

5. * Oh ! conld we make our doubts remoTe, 

Those gloomy doubts that rise. 
And see the Canaan ^at we love 
"With unbeclouded eyes ; — 

6. * Could we but climb where Moses stood, 

And view the landscape o'er, 
Not Jordan's stream — nor deaths cbld flood, 
Should fright us from the ^ore.' 

Rest from Sin and Trouble in Heaven, — ^Watts.. 

1. * Our sins, alas 1 how strong they ace I 
And, like a raging flood, 
They break our duty, LcHrd, to thee, 
And fox^^is from our God. 

2. ' The waves of trouble, how they rise 1 

How loud the tempests roar I 
But death diall land our weary souls 
Safe on the heavenly shore. 

3. * There, to fulfil his high commands 

Our cheerful feet shall move ; 
No sin shall dog our active zeal, 
Or cool our burning love. 

4. ' lliere shall we ever sing and tell 

The wonders of his grace, 
Tiiil heavenly rapture fire our hearts, 
And smile in every hoe, 

5. ' Forever his dear, sacred name 

Shfdl dwell upon our tongue, 
And Jestts and salvation be 
The close of every song. 

ne AUmement,^Ck>wpeg. 
1. * There is a fountain, flHed with blood 
Drawn from Immaanel'* vcm»} 
2d 
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And sinners, {Ranged beneath that flood, 
Xjobc all their guilty stains. 

S. ' The djing thief rejmced to see 
That fountain, in his day ; 
And there may i, though yile as he, 
'Wash all my sins away. 

9, * Thoa dying Lamb ! thy precious blood 
Shall never lose its power, 
Till all the ransomed church of God 
Are saved, to sin no moK. 

4, * Since first, by Mth, I saw the stream 

Thy flowing wounds supply, 
Redeeming love has been my theme, 
And shall be, till I die. 

5. * And when this feeble, stammering tongue 

Lies silent in the grave — 

Then, in a nobler, sweeter song, 

111 smg thy power to save.* 

Almighty Power and Majesty of God.-^U. K WHte. 

1. ' The Lord our God is clothed with might, 
The winds obey his will ; 
He speaks — and in his heavenly height 
The rolling sun stands still. 

2. * Bebel, ye waves — and o'er the land 
With threatening aspect roar 1 
The Lord uplifts his awful hand, 
And chains you to the ^ore. 

3. ' Howl, winds of night ! your force combine 1 — 
Without his high behest, 
Te shall not, in the mountain pine, 
Disturb the sparrow's nest. 

4. ' His voice sublime is heard afieu*. 
In distant peals it dies ; 
He yokes the whirlwinds to his car. 
And sweeps the howling skies. 

5. * Te nations, bend — in reverence bend j 
Ye monarchs, wait his nod, 
And bid the choral s«ng ascend 
To celebrate our God.' 
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Diffu8i<m ofiki G!o«pe?.— Hdber. 

1. ' From Greenlaiid's icy moontauis, 

From India's coral strand, 
Where Afric's smmy fdtmtains 

Boll down dieir golden sand; 
From many an ancient river. 

From many a palmy plain. 
They call us to deliver 

Their land from error's chain. 

2. * "What though the spicy breezes 

Blow soft o'er Ceylon's isle — 
Though every prospect pleases, 

And only man is vile ? 
In vain, with lavish kindness, 

The gifts of God are strown ; 
The heathen, in his blindness, 

Bows down ta wood and stone. 

3. * Shall we, whose souls are lighted 

By wisdom from on high — 
Shall we to man benighted 

The lamp of life deny ? — 
Salvation I — oh! salvation! 

The joyftd sound prodaim. 
Till earth's remotest nation 

Has learned Messiah's i 
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4. * Waft — waft, ye winds, his story 9 

And you, ye waters, roll ; 
Till, like a sea of glory, 

It spreads from pole to pole ; 
Till o'er our ransomed natore, 

The Lamb for sinners slain, 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 

Betoms in bliss^to reign V 

The Final Judgment. — ^Newton. 

* Day of judgment — day of wonders ! 

Hark ! — the trumpet's awful sound, 
Louder than a thousand thunders, 
Shakes the vast creation round I — • 

How the summons 
Will the sinner's huart conlbund I 
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8. ' S«e l2ie Jndge our natitre wearing, 
Clothed in majestj cBviiw I 
Too, wbo long for hia appearing, 
Then shaU say, " This Qod is nune 1* 

Gracious Sanotir, 
Own me in that day for thine 1 

3. * At his can the dead awaken, 

Rise to life from earth and sea ; 
All the powers of nature shaken 
By his looks, prepare to flee : — 

Careless smner, 
What will then become of thee 1 

4. * But to lliose who have confessed, 

Loved and served the Lord below ! 
He will say, " Come near, ye blessed, 
See the kingdom I bestow : 

You forever 
ShaU my love and glory know.** * 

Didactic Sentiment. 

Elesaednm of the Bigkteoui^Vfma, 
1. ' Blest are the homUe souls that aee 
Theh- emptiness and poverty : 
Treasures of grace to th^n are gtvea. 
And crowns of joy laid up in. heaven. 
S. ' Blest are the men of brdLen heart, 
Who mourn for sin with inward smart : 
The Wood of Christ divinely flows, 
A healing balm for all their woea. 

3. * Blest are the meeik, who stand afer 

From rage and passion, noise and war : 
God will secure their happy state, 
And plead thar canoe against the gfeat 

4. * Blest are the souls that thirst for grace, 

Hunger and long fi>r righteousness : 
They shall be well supplied, and fed 
With living streams and living bread. 
5. ' Blest are the men whose mercies move 
To acts of kindness and of love : 
From Christ, the Lord, shall they obtain 
lake sympathy and love again. 
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e. * Blett axe die p«re, whose hearts are deftn^ 
Who never tread the ways of sm : 
With endless {deasnre they shall see 
A God of qpotJess pmity. 

7. * Blest are the men <^ peaoeM Hfe, 

Who quench the coals of growing strifb : 
They shall he called the heirs of bliss, 
The sons of God — the God of peace. 

a ' Blest are the &ithAil, who partake 
Of pain and shame for^esns' sake : 
Their sonls shall triumph in the Lord ; 
Eternal life is their reward.' 

Christ our Example. — ^Anon. 

1. * Behold, wha^ in a mortal form, 

Appears each grace divine 1 
The virtues, all in Jesus met, 
With mildest radiance shine. 

2. * To spread the rays of heavenly light. 

To give the mourner joy, 
To preach glad tidmgs to the po<»r, 
Was his divine employ. 

3. ' Ifidst keen reproach and cruel scorn. 
He, meek and patient, stood ; 
His foes, ungrateful, sou|^ his life, 
Who laboured for their good. 

4. * When in the hour of deep distress, 

Before his Father's throne. 
With soul resigned, he bowed, and said, 
" Thy vnll, not mine, be done T 

5. * Be Christ our pattern, and our guide. 

His image may we bear 1 
Oh I may we tread his holy steps, — 
His joy and glory share 1' 

The Life of Christ a Pattern.-^Watta. 
1. *My dear Bedeemer, and my Lord, 
I read my duty in thy word f 
But in thy life the law appears 
Drawn out in living characters, 
28* 
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Sadi deferenct to Ih j Fmtiker'* itiy. 
Such loT6,**-Mid meekaesfl ao dtviae^ 
I would transcribe aad 9i«k« Ibim nae. 

3. * Cold motintaiiis tad the Bkhugfat «r 

Witnessed the fyrromoS^y prsyev: 
The desert tiiy temptalioDS knew. 
Thy oooikt, and thy victoiy too. 

4. *Be1ihoamypattM!B,-^mak»]ntbetr 
More of thy gracioms imi^ hen ; 

Then Ood, the Judge, shall own my bmm 
Among the followen of die Lamb.' 

Oonfidence in Chd, — ^Addison. 

1. 'How are thy servants blest ! O Lord, 

How sore is their .defence 1 

Eternal wisdom is &eir guide, 

Their help, omnipotence. 

2. *In foreign realms, and lands remote, 

Supported by thy care. 
Through burning dimes Ihey pass m&iii;!, 
And l»eathe in tainted air. 

3. * When, by the dreadfbl tempest, borne 

High on the broken ware, 
They know thou art not slow to hear, 
Nor impotent to save. 

4. ' The stOTm is laid — the winds retire, 

Obedient to thy will ; 
The sea, that roars at thy command, 
At thy command is s^ 

5. 'In midst of danger, fear, and deaHi^ 

Thy goodness we adore ; 
We'll praise thee for thy merdes past, 
And humbly h<^ fot more.* 

The BStie stated to dm TFonte o^3faidUiidL--Steele. 
1. 'Father of Mercies, m Ay word 

What endless glory shines ! 
Forever be thy name adored 

For these celestial lines 1 
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2. * Here may the wretched sons of want 

Exhaustless riches find ; 
Riches, ahove what earth can grant, 
And lasting as the mind. 

3. * Here springs of consolation rise, 

To cheer the fainting mind ; 

And thirsty souls receive supplies, 

And sweet refreshment find. 

4. Here the Redeemer's welcome voice 

Spreads heavenly peace around ; 
And life, and everlasting joys 
Attend the Uissfol sonnd I 

5. Oht may tiiese heavenly pages he 

My ever dear delight ; 
And stiH Qew beaudds may I see^ 
And stUl inoieasing li^ht I 

6. 'Bcvine instmctoi:^ gmekms Lord, 

Be th0«. fonver near ', 
Teach me to love thy sacred wwd, 
And view my Savipur there !' 
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PRINCIPLES OF GESTURE. 



^Man, as a commtinicatiye and expressive being, natorally 
imparts his states of tliought and feeling by yisible as well as 
audible language^ His corporeal organization is adapted to 
this, among the dmer ends of his constitution. All yivid and 
powerful emotions of the human breast, become legible, and 
are transmitted, by their effects on the features of the coun- 
tenance, the attitude of the bodj, and the actions of the arm 
and hand. This fact is universally exhibited in the uncon- 
scious habits of childhood, and, with no less certainty, in those 
of manhood, when under the influence of earnest feeling. {We 
read each other's inmost hearts in a glance of the eye, a 
quiver of the features, a change of hue in the countenance, a 
posture or a movement of the body, or a wave of the hand, 
more surely than in any tone or expression of the voiceJ] It 
is but a superficial and narrow philosophy which leads w the 
neglect of that ordination of Divine wisdom by which the law 
of language is written on man's exterior frame as distinctly 
as on his organs of speech ; and few among the numerous de- 
ficiencies of existing modes of education, are greater, or more 
unfavourable to the free and full development of the human 
being, than the geperal omission of such culture and tre^ning 
as might yield to every youth, and especially to those who are 
destined to the sacred profession, the unspeakable advantages 
resulting from a perfect command over all those natural and 
Impropriate aids to expressive utterance, which arise from the 
cultivation of the eloquence of action. 

f Man expresses himself most naturally and most efiectivelj 
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when lie dbeys the law of his eonttitntioii whidb leacb him 
M> Q8e his whole hodAj frame as an organ of cemmanicatiai. | 
He becomes impressively eloquent when the hreaUiing thoughts 
oome ^beaming from the eye,' as well as ^spealdng on the 
tcmgne,' and ^ urge the whole man onward.' 

Our conventional modes of life, which quench or suppress 
ezpressiony by withholding corporeal action^-^the natural ac- 
oompaniment of speech, — are as faulty, in point of true taste, 
as they are false to nature. The very condition of eloquence 
in adcbess, is, that we become sufficiently exalted by thetight 
and emotion, to rise above such habits, uid to give sentiment 
an expresnon and a character to the eje, as well as to ^ 
tar. Undiscij^ed halHt may, it is true, cany tiiis, as any 
other mode of expression, to excess. But tiie theory which 
founds on this fact a sweeping objection to the use oi actioa 
in speaking, is not at all more rational than would be that 
which should eigoin abstin^ioe from aliment on the ground 
of the tendency of ungovemed appetite to excess in eatii^ 
and drinking* 

Qenuine culture would prescribe in this, as m other d^Mffl- 
meataof expressicm, a strict guard against facdts of exeess, no 
lees anxiously than it would solicit and cherish the power and 
the beauly of appEopiiate and prc^KMlioned actioBu 

Another current error on this subject <^ ge^ore, is, thai it 
ia a thing not capatde of being redu<^ to study or systenatie 
practice, /that it is a pure result of unconscious impulse^ and 
\ t^eyond the searehi of the undemtanding. So was nmsical 
sound though to be, till man had the patience to observe it 
attentiv^y, and trace its relations and its principles. FiuthM 
observation of phenomena and efifects, was the condition on 
whkk the beantifal, the profound science of music was ood- 
atracted, and in consequence of whidiit became a definite and 
intelligiUe arty involving processes of systematic execution. 

All expressive arts have a comm^i groundwork of pmeir 
ples* Patient application discovers and d^nes these, and 
ifltdbodies them in rules. Study and practioe follow^ in due 
order; and the result is a reoo^pked form of beauty or of 
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powa^ D^>t2i9 breadth, force, truth, and gr(u», toe eaoh the 
aoBie thing, m wluitever art; be it aroluteeture, acalptar^ 
paiottiig, miiflic, poetry, or oratory. The mind whieh sab^ 
mits to the jreqnimte conditions of patient and fitful investi- 
gation, will succeed in finding, and naming, and eicemplifying 
them. 

The great impediment to effective speaking, so far as de* 
pends on action, lies in the defective character of early eduea* 
tion. The child is originally a model and a study for the 
scolptor and the painter, in the spontanecms perfection of atti- 
tude and gesture. Education, as generally conducted, does 
nodiing to secure this natural exceUence ; but, on the cou^ 
tiary, allows it to die out of use, and even displaces it by a 
defective routine of mechanical habit The awkwardness of 
the schoolboy, and the stiffness of the student, are proverbiaL 
The minister in the pulpit, naturally, — ^we might idmost say 
necessarily ,^-exhibits the habitual faults of the student, to their 
fullest extent His modes of life, if not counteracted by ex- 
press care and due self-cultivation, lead ^him to a cold, re- 
served, ineffective, inexpressive style of action. So much so, 
that nothing is more frequently or m€a*e generally a subject of 
popular remark, than the coldness and the lifelessness of the 
style of speaking usually exemplified in the pul{»t In too 
many cases, the sacred {H^ecincts seem to be occufaed by an 
aotcMQaton or a statue, endowed with nothing b^ond thd 
power of a meehanieal articulation. 

The opiMsite faults <tf excessive, redundant, or over vehe- 
m^it action, and oi laboured or fanciful gesticcdation, instead 
of a just and manly style of gesture, are the unavoidable re- 
sults c^ an injudidous reaction against the effects e£ estrlj 
a^ect Judgment and taste must discharge their salutary 
oiSce here as elsewhere ; and for the discipline of these cob- 
troUing faculties education ought to be held responsiUe. Th« 
]^!eseat order of affairs devolves this duty on the individual; 
And when we advert to the fact that, in addresses from the pul- 
pit, more than in any other form of speaking, every look bjeA 
wcUoa has an hnme^te and^ pechaps, wi idnding e£bct of the 
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deepest nicntd chanul^, and of ihe utmost m(»neiit to tlie ob- 
j«ets of the saered office, the dutjof self-enlttire in this bnmefa 
<^ eloquence, becomes inexpressibly important to all who are 
already occupied in that sphere of professional us^ulness, ov 
who are expecting to be sa 

The study of that branch of elocution which consists of the \ 
yisible effects of attitude and action, is sometimes erroneously | 
suffered to settle down into an analysis of Uie mere details of | 
gesture, and the application of arbitrary rules for the motions V 
ttid postures of the body. Such study, it is hardly neoessary 
to say, is worse than none, as it leads to artificial and me- 
dianical style. \ Empirical directions and manual exercise, 
may accidentally take a right shape, in some instances, and 
a^ in breaking up awkward tendencies of habits But they 
may also take a wr6ng shape, and lead to th^ worst results of 
glaring impropriety. Genuine cultivation can be built on no 
ether foundation than that of prindples ; and, as regards ges- 
ture, the prind{^es of effect, if they are just and true, must, 
as was mentioned before be identical with those of aU other 
fi^rms of expressive ait» 

The leading characteristics of expression, in whatever ferm 
we contemplate it, are, in the first place, perfect truth, or cor- 
re^>ondence to nature, as opposed to whatever is factitious. 
Beferring to this department of the subject, the student de- 
rives the important practical lesson, that all forms of action 
Bre faulty, which are merely the various phases of nationid, 
local, (Mr personal and constitutional habit, and do not spring 
frcMU the sentiment to ^e utterance of which they are applied. 
Under this head elocution classes the superabundant shrugs 
and grimaces of French and Itfdian custom, the absence of ac- 
ti<»tor the hammering gesture which mark the Englishman, 
the uncouth gestures of the Scotchman, the narrow, frigid, 
and angular action of the New En^ander, the oratoricid dis- 
play of our Southern and the grotesque style of our Western 



The whole array of wrtifidal faults of studied manner, faUs 
« under tfao same general dassification of vk^i^^is of truth and 
nature. 
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Ilie aeeoiid (mNoment pniidple of on^ 
WeakiiMSy ia may iarm of altittide or action, we maj panbn 
to woBuuiy but we oumoi to man : his prime natural attrttmte 
u force ; and to that native trait we oao pardon the ah o en ee 
of nearly every odier quality ; while its opposite can eidj 
imxhioe a feeling of indifference or eontempt The Tohe- 
mence <^ Chalmera> and the v^t^ violence of Irring, pass 
with slight censure, in the judgoMat of even critioalobeervens 
heeanse the ^lergy of soul which action such as thdrs be- 
speaks, is irresis^^e. It becomes, in fact, an element of in* 
dflscribabie power. But faolts su^ as these can be pardoned 
in such men only. The habitual athletac displays in whii& 
tome <^ our own puUic speakers, even in the piilpit, sdlow 
themselves, savomr too much of brute force, for any deep mid 
permanent effect on the aouL 

The third requisite in the po(»tioii and movements of ^ 
body, as connected with public speaking is entire /9v«2om,-^ 
not negligence or non-chalanoe, not a vulgar fiuDiliaitty of 
penonal habit ; all of which are so r^Mdsive to feelini^ and 
so inappropriate in the pulpit, — yet unfortunatdy too peera- 
lent ; but that exemption from constraint and embacvaasment, 
which is inseparaUe from manly energy and self-poosossion. 
What a correct elocution demands, is the dignity arising from 
repose and sarenity of manner. The posture, and tbs mih 
tions of the body and the action of the arm^ when regulated 
}ij this prinoii^ <^^ (reed from all confining or constraining 
narcowaess and littleness of effect ; the attitude is easy aad 
therefore graceful ; the action, Hbecal and flowing in its s^jde. 
Nothing is more indicative of the perfect mechanism of the 
hwnan frame, than the ease with whi<^ its monbeAs comluoe 
to perform any movement w action,— even Um most complex 
imd apparwitly ^fficult 

The confined mode of the student^s Hfe, stdojieota him to a 
degree of musclar feebl^iess incompiMiUe with fireedom of 
action in the body and limbs. Nor do the limited forma pi 
mechai»ical exercise or manual labour, even wAtaa habitaally 
vesorted to^ prove an adequate prereative* The tendency of 
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tbe9e modes of exerUon, is, from tlie liafoitoal rateraficm of 
one action, which they all imply, unfayoarable to the free oso- 
of the bodj, with that unity and wholeness of efiTect which aik 
oratorical action demands, as contrasted with the style of oi^ 
which is mechanical. The recreative exercises of a. student 
whose subsequent life is to be occupied with the business <^' 
publie speaking, should be free and varied, so as to impart?- 
pliancy as well as force to the body and limbs. Active andl 
enlivening. sports have, in all ages, and in every community^ 
been recognized as an important aid to man's physical cul^ 
ture. Health and animation demand these as an in^spensa-- 
ble condition of their existence, and of no dass more urgedtly 
than .of the sedentary and the studious, but particulsHriy of' 
students of theok^, who are so prone to subside into inae^ 
tivie and ^i&ebling habits, — ^the greatest of aH obstades tpf 
&ee and ei^tive specking. 

NeaUy in importance, as an element of orat&nesl effect, i» 
^e principle of adaptation^ — the moulding of external maa-» 
ner and aetioB, in eonsistency with the character of the sub- 
ject^of address, the mode of thought, and the style of language* 
This d^artment of dooution is that in which, as a man o£ 
OuUivated mind and accm^ant habit, the fHreacher should h& 
ocm^Muralively perfect. Yet his daily hiU)its incline him more^ 
tilian other speakers, to be uniform and mcmotonotis, and to* 
reSoquish his style to the n^re mechanism of habit and rou-^ 
tine. The power of adapting manner to matter, is one which,, 
of oottise, depends on taste and judgment, and on a culture* 
oo-extensive with ^ whde broad field of criticism, as in vol- 
Ting the philosophy of expression* 

lb, is modi to bO' regretted that this subject receives so little 
attention during the progress of education, and that a tbor* 
ou^ily aesthetic discipline is not a part of the course pursued 
at all our public institutions for mental culture. The best pos- 
sHile school of instruction) hi every department of oratory, but 
pttrticuh^ly that of gesture, would be a liberal and effectual 
education with reference to the constituent elements of ex- 
pressio%i>atheoomm0n grounds of nature and art, bat di- 
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rected specificaMjr to the forms of speech and wrfting. The 
modicum of attention assigned to such subjects, on our pre- 
sent plans of instruction, is utterly inadequate to the purpose 
of creating a sound and just taste, even in regard to language. 

The student of theology needs, more than any other, the 
aid of such cultivation. But, at present, it must be the fruit 
of his own nearly unaided application ; for our language fur- 
nishes but very few works of reference on such topics ; and 
Buch as we have are merely elementary, and many of them 
extremely defective. The personal study of imture and of 
art, with a view to the detection and recognition of the prin- 
ciples of expression, has, frequently in these patges, been sug^ 
gested as the student's best resort for guidance as to the fbr- 
mation of manner and habit in speaking ; and, for the present, 
it may suffice to reiterate the faint. Appropriateness of man- 
' ner can be learned only from those analogies which reveal 
themselves to fmtl^ul observation in the great scIkm^ of gen- 
uine nature and true art. 

The results of such study are always legible in manner. 
Appropriate action carries sentiment home t6 the heart, with 
a power not second to tlmt of the fitting word. If the study 
of action as a part of eloquence, has, in our day, fallen into 
(Kscredit, the fact is owing to the general tendency of modem 
mind. "We suffer our modes of mental action to be narrowed 
down to the standard of a taste which is usurped by the influ- 
ence of man's external condition and relations. We lose, ac- 
cordingly, the benefits of that wider action of the mind which 
should stretch beyond such limitations, and aspire to a nobler 
aim. Our discipline of man, as a being capable of varied jre- 
tion, is altogether inferior, in extent and living power, to that 
which was the standard of former times. The Grecian cul- 
ture had a truer regard than ours, to man as a being designed 
to exert an influence on man. A liberal education derives no 
small share of its value from the light which it sheds on this 
fact, and on the path of the student's duty to himself in per- 
sonal cultivation. 

All these, and innumeral^ other consid^utions of sifiadlar 
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ievdeskGjy become doublj impressiTe wlien we advert to the 
next prominent characteristic (^ gesture, as a part of expre&* 
aioa, — ^race. This trait, it is true, can be more easily dis- 
pensed with, than any of the others which have been meii- 
tioned. It is one, confessedly, of inferior moment. We maf 
justly require, of every public speaker, a manly force and 
freedom in his demeanour and action ; we may justly require 
of every speaker, even of limited opportunities, the judgment 
which enables him to avoid incongruities of voice and gesture. 
But grace is a feature of eloquence which belongs to compara- 
tively high culture and refinement Still, even this we have 
» right to expect of the man of liberal education. To what 
end, otherwise, were all his classical studies, with their peiv 
Diet mod^ of expressive art, their atmosphere of degance, 
their presiding muses, and attendant graees ? 

If there is anythiag which more than anoth^ displays llie 
ii^ompetent omnner in which classical culture is generally 
condueted, aa to ita effect on the mind, it is the casfi of a maa 
who, as a seholar, appreciates every shade <^ beauty in a sen,- 
4eiice of Qeero er a turn of Horace, who hangs with a spe- 
cies of idoktry over a single epithet in Homer, or a line in 
Euripides, who throws his whole soul into the force of an in*- 
I^Togation in Demosthenes, but who addresses his fellow- 
. men on the themes of duty and immortality, mik a lud^ 
atretached angular arm, wh^, under other (srcumatanees, the 
eye would reo^nize *as the style of paralysis or deformi^, 
And who shortens even the proverbial step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous, by uttering the former with his tongue, and, 
4kt the same moment, exhibiting the latter with his hand. 

A graceful style of speaking, so far as regards the visible 
part of oratory^ resolves itself into a compliance with the natu- 
ral laws of form and motion, whieh preserve curved and wav^ 
ing lines, with free and flowing movements, as contrasted 
with straight lines and angles, accompanied by narrow^ abnipl^ 
and jerking motions. 
y Every action of the arm, however, depends, for its true ef- 

betf on the eoinfidoa that the body is self-balanoed and re- 
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potingy not stooping, leaning, wavering, lounging, or r^dining. 
Hence, attendon is dae, in the first place, to the postare of 
Um bodj, that it be Jirm and free, appropriate, and, at least 
n^fatirelj, ffr^LcefuL The student's first point of attention, 
in personal training, is, accordingly, 



THE ATTITUDE OF THE BODY, REQUDiED FOR PIXB^ h 

Lie SPEAKING. 

This point is, bj some speakers, aesomed as a tlang thai 
fequires no special attention, and which maj be safely left to 
BatHre or to accident Hence the prevalence of those stoop* 
ing, lonngtng, and leaniag postures which are not only un- 
gainly and awkward to the eye of observers, but injurious to 
the organs of the speaker, in consequence of the false positioa 
in which they place the tmnk of the body, and necessarily the 
dtest and langs. A healthful node of public speaking, de^ 
Bands an erect and open chest, for the ivee UBomborrassed 
play of tin hings, and the easy action of the air<««H6, the 
bronchial tubes, the larynx, the vocal ligaments, and the gloC* 
Ais« A stooping, or lounging, or be&t atttede causes a partial 
atnking and narrowing of the chest, an unoaCural and injurious 
portion of the whole breathing and vocal i^paratus, at*- 
Iftiided by a sdfled and imperfect sound of the voice, a sense 
•f exhaustioo, and, perhaps, inunedtate pain ; 40 all wlueh are 
probably added, in dae season, — as a consequence of the vidt^ 
tionof the luUural laws of vocal soondy connected with respi- 
jation, — the successive stages of tomcfaial diaeaee. '^ 

A faulty attitude of body usually leads, moreovw, to i^Hi^ 
ward motions of the whole frame. The q>eaker who stands 
with bent knees, necessarily inclines to a curtseying motion of 
the limbs, and a swaying motion of the hexk, which boeomes 
peculiarly noticeable, if, as is usually the case, the curtseys 
and the hidf-bows keep time to a rhythmical gesture of the 
arm* 

A true, firm, and easy attitude, depends on the weight of 
•the body bong support^ on one foot and limb firmly plantedi 
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1^^ the oilier foot and limb are al rest, and st^tport tlieir 
own weight merdy : the feet at a moderate distaaee ;* tho 
ooet in advance of the other, and the toes pointing mode- 
rately oatward.| This is the natural attitude of firmness and 
freedom combined. The common faults of at4itnde are stand- 
ing with the feet feebl j drawn close to each othar, or the <^ 
posite eiTor of standing astride; the legs both sinking, or 
<ftoC& irmcedf at the knees ; — the former causing a feeble, the 
latter, a stiff and rigid postare ; while jmnness demands that 
^ae knee be braced, and freed&n^ that the other should be 
slightly bent. Another error in attitade is that of a rigid, io- 
flexible position of the trank, which, <m the contrary, shoul4 
yidd and indine slightly on the side thai does not, for the mo- 
ment, support the weight of the body. Still aoodier fault is 
thai friending forward too much ; a gentle indinatien of tiia 
speaker's body toward those whom he is addressing, being all 
that is requisite. The positimi of the head is diten faultily 
subn»86t¥e and drooping, ot haugMily erect ; propriety lying 
between these extremes. An awkward e£fect is often pro- 
. dttced on the general attitude of the body, in consequence of 
placing the feet directly forward, or, perhaps, even with the 
toes pointing inward. The consequence of this slight error, 
is, that the speaker^s whole attitude resetnbles that of a foncar 
in attad^, rather than of one man addressing others in the 
spirit of amity and conciliation. Awkwardness is to be shuQip 
Bed, not merely because it is unseemly, but because whatever 
U so^ is repulsive and offensive, and hinders the speidcer's 
access to the heart AidLwardness, it is true, is no crimen 
but its tendency is to provoke mirth in the thoughtless, and 
pity in the reflective portion of an audience. By no possibility 
ean a speaker who has the misfortune to exhibit such a trait, 
produce an appro{»iate effect on the mind, as regards the suIh 

* About die width of the broadest part of title foot 

t The right foot, usually. 

X Each foot would thus be placed on a line dmwn diagonally from ihe 
ftont of the speaker's body, at an angle of 45«' -, so that the relative posi- 
tioa of th» two feet coostitates a right aagle. 
29* 
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jeciof faUaddfasB. Yetour oatfonal iMgHgaeoe as t^maaatr, 
MQses too geaeral a tendency to habits of tbe deaer^itiofi to 
which we here refer. Five minates' instnielion op directba 
mif hi, in many instances, have saffioed seasonally to remote 
«ttdi defects from the juv^le docution of the speaker; hot 
liabit haS| perhaps, now made them inseparable parts of Mmr 
aelf* 

Bat it is not only early neglect thai is the sooree of auiiie** 
sons errors of manner in speaking. The inadequate atte»- 
iion given, foy teaobeiB themselves, to this d^Mortment of eds*- 
nation, renders ^eir in^ruetion sometames errone<ms^ Hie 
l^iipib of some of our academies are actually directed to cnh^ 
3rate the ongamly habit of speaking with the left foot ad- 
vanced vlale the right hand is in action, — a misfortone fvlMi 
Ihe Boman orator had to nndei^, in coosequefice, partly, «f 
llie necessity of holding up on his Irft arm the bmrden of his 
vnweildy toga, while engaged in q>eaking, and, partly, froit 
the analogy of such a position to the mMily attitude of ^ 
smeient BoI<yer, with his left feot advanced, in inei^table cor- 
fttspondeaee to the act of protecting Ins body by advan^ig . 
Us left arm, on whidi the shield was ^om« The use of sodi 
im attitude, in modem oratory, throws over the speaker's 
whole mien the air of a blacksmith at the anvil, whose objeet 
it is to bring down a Mow from the greatest practieable height 
4md distance. 

The custom of some of our academic institutions jM-escribes 
to the student the haUt of speal^iig with bodi fe&t flat on the 
^ear, and without the aid to easy and graceful a^tude which 
«ome8 from the di^t raising of the bed of the retked ibot^ 
when the weight of Uie body is supported on the advanced one* 
The consequences of this error, slight as it may seem, are the 
Taising of one shoulder, and the stiffening of the whole atUi> 
tude of the body, — one of the most prominent and glaring 
faults with which our New England students are generally 
ohargeable, in the act of declaiming. 

Another very common error in the attitude of New Eng^ 
land speakers, and one which is, in scmbo instances, enjoined 
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hf ermsi^om iMtrnetiaQY is the hakAt of slan^Bg m tiM 
a|ttfyre^Utude of the Indian, or of the English plonghmatii 
with the feet {dinting directly forward from the body. An 
laeTitdUe oonseqneiiee of * this error, is, tbfU^ whenever ih% 
fpeak^ advances, in the animation of energetie address, his 
Ifdse hne e£ posiUcm in the foot, swings roand his shoulder to 
his audience, so that he has then the attitude, preds^y, <^ a 
t&acer IB attaek» AAOther bad result of this fault in position 
and movement, is, that it indioes the speaker to ih^ habit of 
frequently tumieg his side to the body of hra audience, and^id* 
dresiung boiw ooe portion^ on the nght, then aiiot^^, <m the 
hit, to the excloaioxi of the majority.^ 

The sUght attention neoessary to point ^ toes ouiwar^ 
^oablea the speaker, by the easy and natural turn of ^e head^ 
t9 address his whole audience, and keep them coostanUy m 
Jm eye, and, by the law of natural sympathy, to secure tl^r 
immterrupted attention, by directing his eye to theirs, — not ait 
intervfds, but continually ; not now to one pert of thecongre- 
gadon, assd then to anotlter; but to ail successively: the 
ipei^r's attention being due to the whole assembly equally* 
This indii^nsable eond^ion (^ appropriate address, is neees* 
SM*ily. dependent on the position of the foot ; as on k the 
whole attitude of the body is founded. 

The mode of changing the bodily attitude^ is anotlt^ of 
those points of practical oratory, which needs much attention 
from the student. The bad effects of neglected habit, are 
very generally apparent in this particular. One speaker 
shifts his position with a bold stride ; another, with a timid 

* Austin, in his elaborate and eloquent work, Chironomia> quotes, in 
this connection, the following apposite description of an awkward speaker, 
as given from personal observation, by Cresollius, in his treatise on ora- 
tory.-^ When he turned hiaiself to the left, he spoke a few words a<s 
ccanpaoied b j a moderate gesture of the hand ; then» benduig to &e i^it, 
he acted the same part ov^r again ; then, back again to the left, aod 
presently to the n^ght, almost at an equal and measured interval of time, 
he worked himself up to his usual gesture, and his one Isjnd of move- 
ment : you could compare him only to the blindfolded Babylonian ox 
goh]^ forwaid and retoming back by the ^ame path.' 
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ftiid shuffliDg dide ; one dips or glides to oim side, when he 
ought to advance ; another points his foot directly fbrwardy 
which throws him into the shouldering atdtude already de<- 
teribed ; some stand as motionless as statues, through a whole 
address ; others are perpetually shifting their pbiee without 
cause ; and others, again, make every change of posture a 
formal and laborious operation. 

Changes of attitude ought to be made either for the eWsei 
of quietness and repose, as a natural r^ef, atthe end of » 
bold passage of earnest address, or for force of emphasis in an 
Ooergetic assertion or a' warm appeal. The former is properly 
a quiet retiring movement, made at the dose of a paragraph 
or head of discourse, or at the beginning of such a portion of 
an address, when the language is less intense than in the 
strain immediately preceding it : the latter is a 8{Mted ad- 
vance, made during the act of speaking, and in strict tine 
with the emphasis of the voice and the gesture of the amu 
In either case, the movement is not obtrusive but is merged 
in the general eifoct The frequ^cy of change in attitude 
should always be left dependent on the comparative quietness 
or animation of the composition to which the speaker is giving 
utterance : the former style requires lew, the latt^ may re* 
quire many changes ; — the former, retiring ; the latter, ad^ 
vancing movementSi 



THE CHARACTER OF ORATORICAL ACTION. 

The prevalent neglect of speaking, as an art, causes many 
great errors of habit in early life, which continue unremoved 
in subsequent stages. Among these, the mode of using the 
hand is conspicuous. The analogy on which the hand is used 
in oratory, is that of imparting^ giving j orhettowing ; as speak* 
ing is the audible and visible impartation or eommunicatioa 
of sentiment The analogy, in detail, is that of delivering an 
object, — as, for example, a ball, into the hand of another. 
Such an act requires an open and sloping position of the hand. 
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and a dight parting of the two outer fiagers from the two ^ 
middle ones, ae tlie neoessarj eonditioii ci giving. 

The suggestion hence aristng to the student, is timt eyery 
position of the hand which holds it crooked, or level, or fla^ 
or incUned upward, or which keeps the fingers confined, k 
inappropriate, because inconsistent with giving, imparting, of 
communicating. The recipient holds out a hollow hand, with 
crooked, or bent fingers : the giver opens and slopes his hand, 
and partially separates the outer fingers from the others, aa 
mentioned. The speaker who appeals to our feelings, expands 
his hand, as the natural expresdion of fq)peal or of e&treatj^ 
in the spirit of free and persuasive communication. 

Yet how often we see the hand of the speaker hdd a^ fiat 
and close, like a jHece of board, or edgewise^ like a Ghq)ping 
knife, or feebly hollowed, like that of a beggar receiving ahiui. 
Sometimes, on the ocmtrary, we see it clinched in a stjie 
which calls up the associations of 'strife and debate/ and 
'amiUog with the fist of wickedness/ 
. The palm, (the seat of the great expansion of the cympa- 
thetic nerve,) has in it a most doquent natural language, lb 
is to the hand what the counteoance is to the head, the seal 
of expression. The free opening, then, of the hand, is one 
of the primary conditions of visible' eloquence.* 

The use of the arm, in oratorical action, is anoUier praoti* 

* Manus vero, sine quibus trunca esset actio ac debilis, vix did potest, 
quot moias habeant, cum pene ipsnm verborum copiam persequantur. 
Kam caetersB partes loqaeniem adjuvant, hae, (prope est ut dicam,) ipsa 
loqnuntur. An non his poscimus? pollicemur? vocamus? dimitti- 
ffius? minamur? Bupplicamus ? abominamur? timemusl intenx>g»- 
nuu ? negamus ? gandiam, tristitiam, dabitationem, con^sioaem, pofe* 
nitentiam, modum, copiam, namerum, tempus, ostendimus? Nonesfr- 
dem concitant? supplicant? inhibent? probant? admirantur? vero- 
cundantur? non in demonstrandis locis atque personis adverbiorum at- 
qtte pronominum obtinent xicem "i at in tanta per omnes gentes natio- 
aegque linguee diverskate kic mihi omnium homiaum oommunis termo 
vid^BLtwc—QuintU. I xi. c. 3. 

The value attached, by the ancients, to the eloquence of t^e hand, 9$ 
an instrument of expression, is unequivocally intimated in the fact that the 
whole art of elocution was comprehended under the term Xeipovofuia, 
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cbI pcMDtof great moment to the right effect of address. The 
confined and angular oKHrements of the arm, which take pkoo 
in the natural and appropriate gestures of the parlour or the 
atadj, when the persons who are addressed are seated near to 
the speaker, are utterly inapplicable to the act of addressing 
a pnbtic assembly, in which the speaker's action is to be di- 
rected, (if rightly performed,) to the remotest not less than 
the nearest of his audience. The larger space, in the latter 
instance, demands lai^er scope for the arm in action, as c^^ 
taialy as it demands the full tone of voice used in publio 
speaking, and not the comparatively slight utterance used by 
the fireside. The style of gesture, then, in public address, 
requires a free action of the arm, terminating, usually, in its 
full extension, in whatever line a sentiment prompts, avoid- '. 

mg, however, such a degree of extension as terminates in a < 

rigidly straight line, which is always an offence to the eye, as y 

associating with a stiff or medianical style of action. ^ 

A prevalent fault of gesture, in the pulpit, is that of allow- 
isg it to fall habitually in a Hne drawn from the speaker's side. ( 

This style of action might be applicable, were all his audiencd ;i 

placed in one long row at his right hand. But as they are 
actually seated in front of him, his hand, — ^if its action is to * 

have any meaning,--8hould be presented in front, and db- j 

liqu^y from his own body. 

A horizontal sweep or swing of the arm, is the habitual 
gesture of some pulpit orators. But this style belongs only 
to descriptive effect, or to that of negation and removal, while 
assertion, — the prevalent mood of speaking, — demands a 
downward movement of the arm, more or less direct accord- 
ing to the form of a sentiment. The horizontal line of action 
is that which properly terminates the expression of general 
ideas, as coincident in character with the expansive horizontal 
sweep of the eye, in an extensive view ; for the phenomena 
of gesture are analogous, in their influence on imagination, 
to the effect of ocular action on external objects, and on visi- 
We motion : hence the energetic character of the descent of 
the arm, in a strong assertion, the expansive effect of a wide 
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t korizotital mo^D, the elevation and sublimity aasociated witii 

a loftj or ascending gesture, the direct character of an action 

which throws the speaker's arm in front, the wider effect of 

an oblique line outward, the still wider of the line extended 

from the side^ the association of remoteness in time or place, 

which accompanies a gesture directed obliquely backward from 

the body, the appealing effect of the open hand, the tfareirten- 

» ing and intimidating or the determined effect of the clinched 

hand, the marked significance of the pointing finger, the repel- 

lant character of the extended arm and opposing hand, the 

sdemn or impressive e£fect of the upraised hand of awe, won* 

•i der, grief, joy, adm^ion ; the supplicating effect of the dasped 

I hands, the welcoming and appealing power of the outspread 

^ arms, the triumphant and exuldng style of the wave of the 

L hand. 

j A fault exhibited by some speakers, consists in a ceaseless 

I Motion of the arms ; the principle of gesture being that of 

applying the %cttu of the arm along with the emphasis of the 

voice, and reserving the consummation of an action UU that 

moment. 

Another error is that of keeping the arms habitually down 
by the side, and, at long intervals, bringing them up in ac^ 
tion, or that of perpetually raising and dropping the arms, at 
short intervals. The proper regulation of action is founded 
on the principle that the hand should remain at the point to 
which it was brought by the movement of the preceding ges* 
ture, till occasion call for the preparation requisite to a new 
fi action, and that the dropping of the hand should be reserved 

for the completion or termination of a sentiment, and should 
be the visible indication that a pause of considerable length 
is about to take place. 

On the obvious fault of speaking without action, it is unne* 

eessary to enlarge. Such a mode of address can be natural 

only in cases influenced by the second nature of a habit of 

morbid reserve, or 'of a constitutional coldness, which disqual^ 

? ifies a man for the offices of eloquence. The frequen<gr of 

[ gesture is jHroperly dependent on the character of sentiment 
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aod stjh* An essajy or a leotare, or a merel j clddrinal or 1| 

didaolic sermon, may require comparatiyelj little action ; ad 
the themes of such diseoarses address Uiemselyes to the undeis 
•landing and the reason, and etai derive little aid from sog^ 
gestive or desoiptire gesture. An argumentattTe discourse 
majy from its eamestoess <^ feeling, require frequent and 
strong gesture of the direct and downward character. Poedc 
description and glowing appeal may need eontinoiU and yarn *| 

ed action, in coincidence with the natural demands of feeling i 

and inmgination. The spirit t»f a just criticisni, — that whidi 
r^gvds eloquence, and every constituent of eloquence, as die 
expression of the man, and not of the mere artist, — will al- 
ways permit the vexed question of the prc^r frequency of 
gastiB^ to be decided^ in part, by the temperament and ten«* I 

dency of the individuaL The active and the ardent cannot 
speak earnestly without a comparative copiousness of action. 
Their style of language, indeed, if true to their nature, is sudi 
as to demand it : t^y indine to impressive moods of feefiofg 
attd forms of iBciagination, as we perceive by their figurative 
modes of expression. Persons of a serene temper are natu- 
rally moderate in gesture, as they are tranquil in thou^t 
The reflective mind rather shuns external manifestadons ) 
and the phlegnmtic constitution causes it perhaps to seem u»- 
tteoessary and superfluous. The morbid condition of any 
temperament, however, leads necrasarily to excess and dis- 
ptoportioii; and critical objections to action, not less than 
the violations c^ principle in nK)des of gesture, are not nnfre- { 

quentty the fruits of an unhealthy taste. "^ 

No influence is more unfriendly to a genial and appropri- 
ate development of habit, as r^ards action in spelling, than 
that arbitrary criticism which makes one constitution, or one 
temperament, or one tendency, the rule for all. One man 
laay use but one or two gestures, in a given paragraph ; and 
Ins grave and reserved habit may make his manner seem per- 
fectly appropriate : another, of more active tendencies, may i 
doubb the number of actions, without seeming unnaturiL i 
Gesture resen^i^ emphasis : its ferce and freqaency dependy 
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ing, of tbe num. 

A studie4 variety of oratoricfd actioa is mn impb^Umn^ 
rather than an aid to good effect ; as it detaohea the attealion 
from the eulgeet to the jaaanner of the ^teaker, a«4 betrays a 
false conception of the nature of gesfeMre> whidh «boiild eTer 
he regarded but as a mode of giving frjoer and truev vent la 
the lieart. The influence of even ^ profbundest study of 
the principles (^gesture, should he a thing iwsolieited at lb» 
moment of speaking, — ^a result on habU not a tdck of art,-YHi 
thing of which the speaker is himself, at the time^ unotasdoy s, 
but into which he naturally falls by an intuitive and unstudi* 
ed effort of hia mind. The act of speaking should eveif pfQ» 
ce^ without one separate thought of elooyUon or (^^peslaite» 
or any other reference whatever to mere mminer. "No tone 
of the voice> no action of the arm, can be true, that is a dis- 
tinct object of attention, apart from its proinpUag sentiment 
Preparatory joacUce itself should ever be coudueted in the 
spirit of this uuquestionable ^Act ; and such matter o^ly should 
be selected for es^ercises, as presents thought in vivid and in* 
spiring forms, — ^those which naturally pcov^pt ov m§g^ ^ 
appropriate modes of acqompanying action^ 

Grestures introduced merely because they a^ j^u00fid, mmr 
i^tute a class of fadts which hardly requires notice^ evteii ia 
the form of censure ; the priinary object aad aim <tf all true 
action being to enforce, not to decoraite, sc^Bient True 
gprace is never other than incidental ; it does not ejist apart 
from genuine earnestness. 

Gestures which are mim^ic^ or merely imitative of out^ 
ward effects, instead of being suggestive only, form another 
of the dass of puerile faults, which only perverted taste or 
defident judgment can prompt Some q»eakers pleader 
such 9iodes of action, because of thdr graphic and drai»atio 
power, and their startling e&d on rude and uneuUivated 
nunds. But such practices, even in the pulpit, oanuet be . 
Reared of the chaige of pandering to the low and the vile in 
li^, and qS desecrating what the h^nmn heart should ever 
80 
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regard as hcAj. The stare and the laugh of unre^ecting" 
hearers, are a poor compensation to the preacher, for the sac- 
rifice of personal cUgnity, on his own part, and of reverence 
fmr truth, <m that of his congregation. 

The minor fanfts of gesture are cYne&j the following : 

lii-timed action, which does not ' keep time' with emphasis, 
hot either mns before or lags after it ; the iVequent tise of 
the 1^ hand in gesture ; the incessant use of both hands 
whether the breadth or the warmfli of a sentiment authorize 
it or not ; using one or two gestures exdusively, which are 
perpettH^j recurring to the eye ; allowing gestures to cross 
the qseaker's foody, or to terminate with a rebound, in the 
pagtiadous style of popular debate ; the frequent placing of 
the hand on the heart, when no personal feeling of the speak* 
er is implied. 

The character of gesture, in connectbn with the different 
forms of discoiB^se, as didactic or oratorical, was alluded to in 
a {Hreoeding page. Attention is due, also, to the effect pro- 
duced on gesture by the Afferent piu*ts of the same discourse. 
Thus, the opening sentences, being usually of an explanatory 
imd di^M^c character, may need little or no accompaniment 
of action ; the illustrative and argumentative portions of a 
sermon may justly require a more animated and varied style 
of gesture ; and the concluding application, or appeal, may 
properly call for the highest forms of poetic aiid oratorical elo- 
quence, in action as well as in language. A well-composed 
^scourse may not happen to be constructed on such a plan as 
Hterally to require these gradations of efl^ct in manner. But 
every well-written composition, and every well-spoken ad- 
dress, are always progressive in character, and leave on the 
mind the impression of a dimax of sentiment and style. 

The apprc^riate postures of devotion, are a subject on 
which too little attention is commonly bestowed by the occu- 
pants of the pulpit. The clasped hands, and the shut eyes, 
and the bent body, are obviously not alike applicable to all 
points of a devotional exercise* They have nothing in com- 
mon with the fe^ings which ought to pervade the bosom of 
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tbe worsU^^^r in the subline aad inspiring aeits of adoration 
and praise : they do not b^ong to intercession : they are ap- 
propriate only in confession and supplication. Every strata 
of devotion has its appn^ate toi^ from the swelliag notes 
of adoration and praise, to the breathings of a broken mid 
contrite spirit : each of these, if it issues from the heart 
cather than from habit, has its natural expression in posture and 
action : the former prompts the erect attitude and the up* 
raised vertical hands of awe, reverence, and blessing ; the 
latter, the bent frame, the drooping head, and the f<^ded 
hands of self-abasement. Supplication and entreaty raise 
the head and clasp the hands in earnestness ; petitkm and 
intercession extend the anns in the mood and attitude of re- 
ception ; thanks^ving proffers the gratitude of the heart, as 
a tribute at the throne of Mercy, with open hands, and 
downward inclination of the arms, in front of the body.— 
A very common error in the form of action adc^ted in the 
benediction, at the close of public rdigious services, makes 
the minister apparently solicit a favour of the congregation, 
instead of presenting himself as, imfdoring a Uessing on 
them. The false effect arises from the hands being hdd 
supine instead of prone, in the act 

The reading of the Scriptures and of hymns, is, in the 
practice of some clergymen, accompanied by expressive ges* 
tore. Hiis halHt seems to be founded on a mtstsike. The 
process of elocution is, in both these cases, one of strict read*^ 
ing, not of speaking. It is one which calls, therefore, for ati-» 
dible, not visible ex^Hression. Such, at least, is the associa* 
tion connected with the custom in Anglo-Saxon communities, 
in most parts of the world. The Oriental and the European 
continental style of reading, with the full e&eet of gesture, ib^ 
perhaps, the truer method, if we settle the question affirma- 
tively that vivid reading comes as near as possible to vivid 
speaking ; (and we admit the principle so far as the manage- 
ment of the voice is concerned ;) but the prevalence of gen- 
eral custom, with us, associates a subdued and repressed style 
with the reverence due to the Bible and to the o^oes of wor- 
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ihip; and nottntig bat a nmgv^ ardour of temperament^ 
and a reoognused pectiUaritj of personal habit, can render an 
apposite practice generally tolerable. In this, hoirerer, as in 
other qoestiotis of expression, the nataral eloqnence of strong 
feeKng^ is soflaetimes saooessful m breaking throu^ the asnai 
leMraints of cnstom. 

The common distim^ons of gestnre, implied in the terms 
< didactic' < dedamatorj,' and < poetic,' may suggest nsefat 
ki^s to the stadenc, in connection with the different modes 
of action appropriate in the ctellvery of a discourse. * Di- 
dactic' gestures include the slight uses of the open hand and 
the discriminative finger, in moderate emphasis ; ' dedama^ 
tory^ action implies the wide sweep and bold descent of ener- 
l^tic emphasis ; and ' poetic' gesture includes the character- 
istk loftiness of epie deBcrtpHon, the impassioned rividnesf 
and fervour of Iffrit emoiwnf and the grs^ihKi and abrupt ef- 
fects of dramatie sf^. A high-toned prose composition maj 
demand, in d^very^ the use of all these forms of acdon ; afi 
its matter and its style may partake of all the corresponding 
^laracteristics of effect. 

The genuine eloquence of inspired filing acknowledges 
no arbitrary limitations. But the subduing and chastening 
infiueneee of judgment and taste, ought to mould every tone^ 
look, and action, of sacred eloquence. 

The RttdiiDents of G^esture, imbodied in the American 
SocutioQist, will famish to students more extensive instruo- 
Ikm in the elementary details of this branch of the subject ; 
a&d Aostin's Chironomia> (copies of which are accessible at 
the libraries of some of our public institations,) will be found 
to contain a fund of information upon it, enriched by every 
aid of learned research and gn^hic illostration. 
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READING AND SPEAKING. 



ENaLlSH OSATOBY.— ^dSitso^. 

[This and a few of the following pieces may be read as examples of tUdacUe style. 
But they are introduced thus early on account, chiefly, of theii suggestive charac- 
ter, as regards the formation of style in reading and speaking.] 

Most foreign writers, wbo have given any character of the 
English nation, whatever vices they ascribe to it, allow, ia 
general, that the people are naturally modest It proceeda 
perhaps from this our national virtue, that our orators are ob- 
served to make use of less gesture or action than those of 
other countries. Our preachers stand stock still in the pulpit, 
and will not so much as move a finger to set off the best ser- 
mons in the world. We meet with the same speaking statues 
at our bars, and in all public places of debate. Our words 
flow from us in a smooth, continued stream, without those 
strainings of the voice, motions of the body, and migesty of 
the hand, which are so much celebrated in the orators of 
Greece and Rome. We can talk of life and death in cold 
blood, and keep our temper in a discourse which turns upon 
everything that is dear to us. Though our zeal breaks out in 
the finest tropes and figures, it is not able to stir a limb about 
us. 

I have heard it observed more than once, by those who have 
seen Italy, that an untravelled Englishman cannot relish all 
80* 
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the beauties of Italian pictures, because Uie postures which 
are expressed in them are often such as are peculiar to that 
country. One who has not seen an Italian in the pulpit, will 
not know what to make of that noble gesture in RaphaeFs 
picture of St Paul preaching at Athens, where the apostle is 
represented as lifting up both his arms, and pouridg out the 
thunder of his rhetoric amidst an audience of pagan philoso- 
phers. 

It is certain, that proper gestures, and powerful exertions 
of the voice, cannot be too much studied by a public orator. 
They are a kind of comment to what he utters, and enforce 
everything he says, with weak hearers, better than the strong- 
est argument he can make use <^. They keep the audience 
awake, and fix their attention to what is delivered to them ; 
at the same time that they show the speaker is in earnest} 
and affected himself with what he so passionately recom* * 
mends to others. 

We are told that the great Latin orator very much im- 
paired his health by the vehemence of action, with which he 
Used to deliver himself. The Greek orator was likewise so 
very famous for this particular in rhetoric, that one of his 
antagonists^ Whom he had banished from Athens, reading 
over the oration which had procured his banishment, and 
seeing his Mends admire it, could not forbear asking them, if 
they were so much affected by the bare reading of it, how 
mudi more they would have been jdarmed, had they heard 
him actuiUly t!m>wing out such a storm of eloquence ? 

How cold and dead a figure, in comparison of these two 
great men, does an orator often make at the British bar 1 
The truth of it is, there is often nothing more ridiculous than 
the gestures of an English speaker ; you see some of them 
running their hands into their pockets as far as ever they caii 
thrust them, and others, looking with great attention on a 
piece of paper that has nothing Written on it ; you may see 
many a smart rhetorician turning his hat in his hands, mould- 
ing it into sevei^ different shapes, examining sometimes the 
lining of it, and sometimes the button, during the whde course 
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a beaver, when perhi^M he is ta&ing of ^ fate of the British 
BatioiK I remember, when I was a yoang man^ and used to 
^Bqvent Westminster Hall, there was a coanseUor who neve^ 
pleaded without a ^eoe of paek-^thread in his hand, which he 
«ted to twist about a thttmb or a finger, all the while he was 
speaking : the wags of those days used to oall it << the thread 
cf his discourse ;'* for he was not able to utter a word without 
it Oae of his oUents, who was more merrj than wise, stole 
it from hita, one daj, in the midst of his pleading ; but he 
kad belter have let it abne, — for he lost his cause bj his jest 
I have att akmg ad^nowledged myself to be a dumb man, 
mad therefore may be thought a very improper person to give 
rules for oratory ; but I beliete every one will agree with me 
in this, that we ought either to lay f^ide all kinds of gesture, 
(which seems to be very suitable to the genius of our nation,) 
or at least to make use of such only as are graceful and ex* 
^esstve^ 

PuLPix Eloqubncb of EkoIiAnd.— /Sydfu^ Smkh* 

We have no modem sermons in ihe English language that 
ean be considered as very eloqnent. The merits of Blaii*, 
(by fkr the most popular writer of sermons widiin the last 
oentury,) are plain good sense, a happy application of scrips 
tnral quotation, and a clear, harmonious style, richly tinged 
with s<^ptund language. He generally leaves his readers 
pleased with his judgment, and his just observations on hu* 
man conduct, without ever rising so high as to touch the 
great passions, or kindle any enthnsiasm in favour of virtue. 
For eloquence, we must ascend as high as the days of Bar- 
tow and Jeremy Taylor : and even there, while we are de^ 
lighted with their energy, their copiousness, and their fancy, 
we are in danger of being suffocated by a redundance which 
abhors all chscrimination : which compares till it perplexes, 
and illustrates till it confounds. 

To the oOies of Tiltotson, Sherlock, and Atterbury, we 
sust wade through many a barren page, in which the weary 
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Christian can desczy notUag all aroand him but a dreary 
expanse of trite sentiments and languid words. 

The great object of modem sermons, is to hacard nothing : 
their characteristic is, decent debility ; which alike guards 
their authors from ludicrous errors, and predndes them from 
striking beauties. Everj man of sense, in taking up an Eng- 
lish sermon, expects to find it a tedioos essaj, full of commoa* 
|)lace morality; and if the fulfilment of such expectadons be 
meritorious, the clergy have certainly the merit of not disap- 
minting their readers. Yet it is curious to consider, how a 
body of men so well educated, and so magnificently endowed 
4u Uie English clergy, should distinguish themselves so little 
in a species of composition to which it is their peculiar du^^ 
as well as their ordinary habit to attend. 

To solve this difficulty, it should be remembered, that the 
eloquence of the Bar and of the Senate force themselves into 
notice, power, and wealth, — ^that the penalty which an indi- 
vidual client pays for choosing a bad advocate, is the loss of 
bis cause, — that a prime minister must infallibly suffer in the 
estimation of the public, who ne^ects to conciliate the elo- 
wquent men, and trusts the defence of his measures to those 
who have not adequate talents for that purpose : whereas, the 
^nly evil which accrues from the promotion of a dergyman 
to the pulpit, which he has no ability to fill as he ought, is the 
iatigue of the audience, and the discredit of that species of 
public instruction ; an evil so general, that no individual pa- 
iron would dream of sacrificing to it his particular interest. 
The clergy are generally appointed to their situations by those 
who have no interest that they should please the audience 
l)efore whom they speak ; while the very reverse is the case 
in the eloquence of the Bar, and of Parliament We by no 
means would be understood to say, that the dergy should owe 
their promotion prindpally to their doquence, or that elo- 
quence ever could^ consistently with the constitution of the 
English church, be made out a common cause of preferment. 
In pointing out the total want of connection between the privi- 
lege of preaching, and the power of preaching well, we are 
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giving no opinion as to whether it mighty or might »ot b^ 
remedied ; but merely stating a fact 

Pulpit discourses have insensibly dwindled from speaking 
to reading ; a practice, of itself, sufficient to stifle every germ 
of eloquence. It is only by the fresh feelings of the heart, 
that mankind can be very powerfully affected. What can be 
more ludicrons, than an orator delivering stale indignation, 
and fervour of a week old ; turning over whole pages of vio- 
lent passions, written out in goodly text ; reeuUn^ the tropes 
Und apostrophes into which he is hurried by the ardour of feis 
mind ; and so affected at a preconcerted line, and page, that 
he is unable to proceed any farther ? 

The prejudkes of the English nation have proceeded a 
good deal from their hatred to the French ; and because that 
country is the native soil of elegance, animation, and grace, it 
certain patriotic solidity, and loyal awkardness, have become 
the characteristics of this ; so that an adVeatui^s preacher U 
afraid of violating the ancient tranquillity of the pulpit ; and 
the audience are commonly apt to consider the man who tired 
them less than usual, as a trifler, or a charlatan. 

Of British education, the study of eloqaence makes little 
or no part The exterior graces of a speaker are diespised ; 
and debating societies, (adnairable institutions, under propeif 
regulations,) would hardly be tolerated either at Oxford oi* 
Cambridge. It is eommonly answered to any animadversion^ 
upon the eloquence of the English pulpit, that a clerg3rman ul 
to recommend himself, not by his eloquence, but by the purity 
of his life, and the soundness of his doctrine ; an objection 
good enough, if any connection could be pointed out betweetl 
eloquence, heresy, and dissipation ; but ^ it is possible for a 
man to live well, preach well, and teach well, at the same time^ 
sueholyections, resting only upon a supposed incompatibility 
of these good qualities^ are duller than the dulness they de« 
fend. 

The ^ergy are apt to shelter themselves under the ple% 
that subjects so exhausted are utterly incapable of novehj i 
aad^ 'm the very strictest sense of the wcMrd nops^^^-^HUeaoiiif 
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that whidi was never said before, at any time, or in any place, 
this may be true enough of the first principles of morals ; but 
ihe modes of expanding, illustrating, and enforcing a particu- 
lar theme, are capable of infinite variety. 



Eloquencb of the PuiiPiT.— JoiAn Qtancy Adams, 

The pulpit is especially the throne of modem eloquence. 
There it is, that speech is summoned to realize the fabled 
wonders of the orphean lyre. The preacher has no control 
over the will of his audience, other than the influence of his 
discourse. Yet, as the ambassador of Christ, it is his great 
and awful duty to call sinners to r^>entance. IBs only weapon 
is the voice ; and with this, be is to appal the guilty, and to 
redaim the infidel ; to rouse the indifferent, and to shame the 
aoorner. He is to inflame the lukewarm, to encourage the 
Umid, and to cheer the desponding believer. He is to pour 
the healing balm of consolation into the bleeding heart of sor- 
xow, and to soothe, with celestial hope, the very agonies of 
death. 

Now tell me, who is it, that will best possess and most ef- 
fectufdly exercise these more than magic powers ? Who is it, 
that will most effectually stem the torrent of human passions, 
and calm the raging waves of human vioe and folly ? Who iM 
it, that, with the voice o£ a Josfhua, shall control the course of 
nature herself, in ihe perverted heart, and arrest the lumina- 
ries of wisdom and virtue, in their rapid revolutions round this 
little WOTld of man ? Is it the cold and languid speaker, whose 
words fatt in such sluggish and drowsy motion from his lips, 
that they can promote nothing but the slumbers of his auditory, 
and administer opiates to the body, rather than stimulants to 
the soul ? Is it the unlettered fanatic, without method, with* 
out reason ; with incoherent raving, and vociferous ignorance, 
calculated to fit his hearers, not for the kingdom of heaven, 
but for an hospital of lunatics ? Is it even the learned, inge* 
Bious, and pious minister of Christ, who, by neglect or con- 
tempt of the oratorical art, has contracted a whining, monoto** 
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sons, 6iiigHU»if of ^eUveryy to exerdse the patieii<ee <^ bifr- 
flock, at the expense of their other Christian graees ? 

Or is it the genuine orator of heaven, with a heart sincere^ 
upright, and fervent ; a mind stored with that universal know- 
ledge, required as the foundation of his art : with a genius fos- 
the invention, a skill for the disposition, and a vmce for tket 
elocution of every aj^ument to convince, and of ev^rj senti^ 
ment to persuade ? If then we admit, that the art of oraftoryr" 
qualifies the minister of the gospel to perform, in higher piu*- 
fection, the duties of his station, we can no longer questi^mt 
whether it be proper for his cultivation.. It is more thai»- 
proper ; it is one of his most solemn and indispensable duties*"' 

The Fatal Falsehood.— ilfrs* Opie. 

[The following extract is designed as an exam[de (^impressive BarraMre mtdia^ 
such as is sometimes introduced in discourses from the pulpit. ' Expression' 
and 'variation* «e, in passages like this, the main objects of attention in the 
pnu^iee of elocution. The thrilling effect oi4h» stoiy^ r«(|uire8 tbirt these «hoiiNU 
be deep and aubdued, yet intensely vivid.'[ 

Mrs. Opie, in her < Illustrations of Ljing^' ^ves^ as an in^ 
stance of what she terms ^ the lie of benevolence,' the JEida»-> 
cholj tale of which the following passage is the oondttsiiHi.— - 
Vernon, is a clergyman in Westmoreland^ whose youngest 
son, at a distance from home had, in a moment of passion,, 
committed murder. The youth had beea condemned and exe> 
cuted for his crime. But his brothers had kept the cause andV 
form of his death concealed from their father, and had informed 
him that their brother had been taken suddenly ill, and died: 
on his road homeward. The father hears the awful, truth an- : 
der the following circumstances, when on a journey*. 

The coach stopped at an inn outside the city of Y<Krk ;: 
and as Vernon was not di8p9sed to eat any d[an^, he strdQed 
along the road, till he came to a small church, pleasantly iito* 
ated, and entered the church-yard to read, as was his otistom,, . 
the inscriptions on the tombstones. While thua engagidd^. ha 
saw a man filling up a new-made grave, and entered intacoo- 
versation with him. He foondit was the sexton himself; luid 
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he dn^w firom him nertaral aaeedates ef ^e persona interred 
around them. 

During ftbeir conversation, thej had walked over tibe 
wbde of the gnoimd, when, just as th^ were going to leave 
the spot, the sexton stqpped to plads: some weeds from a grave 
Mar the eomer of it, and Yemon slopped also ; taking hold, 
as he did so^ of a smaU wiflow si^Ung, planted near the cor- 
ner ilsel£ 

As the man rose fr(mx his occupation, and saw where Ter« 
nen Blood, he smiied signiicaatly, and said, << I planted th^ 
'wiliow ; aad k is on a grave, th wgh the grave is not marked 
out." 

" Indeed r 

** Yes ; it is the grave of a mnrderer." 

** Of a murderer 1" — echoed Vernon, instinctively shndder- 
ii^, and moving awaj fh^n it 

" Tes,*' resumed he, " of a morderer who was hiuaged at 
York. Poor lad! — it was v&ry right that he should b^ 
hanged ; but he was not a hardened villain ! and he died so 
p^iitent ! and as I knew him when he used to visit where I 
waa graoni, I could not help planting this tree for old ac- 
qHaintaoae' Make.'* — Here he drew his hand across his eyes. 

" Then he was not a low-bom man ?" 

** Oh! no; his father was a dergyman, I think.** 

<< Indeed \ poor man : was he living at the time P* said 
Y^tnoB, deeply siting. 

"Oh I yes; for his poor son did so fret, lest his father 
should ever know what he had done : he said he was an angel 
upon earth; and he could not bear to think how he would 
grieve ; for, poor lad, he loved his father and his mother too, 
though he did so badly." 

"Is his mother. living ?" 

** No I tf she had, he would have been alive ; but his 
evil courses broke her heart ; and it was because the man he 
killed reproached him for having murdered his mother, that 
he was provoked to murder him.*' 

^Poor, rash, mistaken youth ! then he had provocation ?' 
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<* Oh! yea ; the greatest; but ke was very sorry for what 
be had done ; and it would have done your heart good to hear 
bim talk of his poor father." 

<*I am glad I did not hear him," said Vernon, hastily, and 
in a faltering voice, (for he thought of Edgar.) 

** And yet, sir, it would have done your heart good toa** 

<< Then he had virtuous flings, and loved hka fatiier, amldstl 
all his errors P' 

"Aye," 

" Aiid I dare say his father loved him, in spite of his faults.'*' 

" I dare say he did," replied the man ; " for one's children, 
are our own flesh and blood, you know, sir, after all that is. 
said and done ; and may be this young follow was spoiled in. 
the bringing i^." 

"Perhaps so," said Vernon, Mghing deeply. 

" However, this poor lad made a very good end." 
• <^ I am glad of that I and he lies here," continued Vemony. 
gazing on the spot with deeper interest, and moving oearer Uy 
it as he spoke. " Peace be to his soul ! but was he not dis^ 
seeted?' 

" Tes ; but his brothers got leave to have the body a&ct 
dksection. They came to me, and we buried it privatdy at 
night." 

" His brotiiers came ! and who were his Iwroth^fs ? 

" Merchants, in London ; and it was a sad cut on them ;. 
but they took care that their father should not know it" 

^ No !" cried Vernon, turning sick at heart 

^< Oh I no ; they wrote him word that his son was 01 1 ibsDi 
went to Westmorelaiid, and — ^" 

^^TeUme," interrupted Vernon, gasping for Iweath, and 
laying his hand on bis arm, << tdl me the name of this po^r 
youth I" 

<^ Why, he was tried under a fidse name, f<» the sake of hid 
fam% ; but bis real name was £dgar Vernon." 

The agonised par^t drew back, shtdd^ed violently asd 
repeatedly, casting up his eyes to heaven, at the same tiiue^ 
with a ]pck of ew^ad &pj^eaX $mA reiugnatioii. 1^ then 
31 
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rushed to the obsecire spot which covered the bones of his son, 
^rew himself upon it, and stretched his arms over it, as tiT 
embracing the unconscious deposit beneath, while his head 
rested on the grass, and he neither spoke nor moved. But 
he uttered one grofm ; — then all was stillness ! 

His terrified and astonished companion remained motion- 
less, for a few moments, — ^then stooped to raise him ; but the 
FIAT OP MERCY had gone forth, and the paternal heart, broken 
by the sudden shock, had suffered, and breathed its last; 

Musings on the Grave. — Washington Irving 
[ Aa example of Ihe deqxst pathos,] 

Oh ! the grave ! the grave ! — ^It buries every error, covers 
every defect, extinguishes every resentment From its peace- 
ful bosom spring none but found regrets and tender recollec- 
tfons. Who can look down, even upon the grave of an en- 
emy, and not feel a ocnnpunctious throb that ever he should 
have warred with the poor handful of earth that now lies 
mouldering before him ? But the grave of those we loved — 
what a place for meditation ! There it is we csS. up, in long 
review, the whole history of the truth and gentleness, and the 
thousand endearments lavished upon us, almost unheard in 
the daily course of intimacy ; there it is we dwell upon the 
tenderness of the parting scene ; the bed of death, with all 
its stifled grief; its noiseless attendants; its most watchful 
assiduities, — the last testimonials of expiring love, — ^the fee- 
ble, fluttering, thrilling— -oh ! how thrilling is the beating of 
the pulse ! — the last fond look of the glazing eye, turning 
upon us from the threshold of existence, — ^the faint fdtering 
accent, struggling in death to give one more assurance of af- 
fection. 

Ah ! go to the grave of buried love, and meditate ! There 
settle the account, with thy conscience, of every past endear- 
ment unregarded, of that departed being, who never, never 
can be soothed by contrition. If thou art a child, and hast 
ever added a sorrow to the soul, or a furrow to H^ silvered 
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lm>w of an affisctionate parent; — if thoa art a hasband, and 
iiast ever caused tke fond bosom that ventured its whole hap- 
piness in thj arms, to doubt a moment of thy kindness or thy 
truth ; — ^if thou art a friend, and hast injured by thought, 
word, or deed, the spirit that generously confided in thee ; — 
if Uiou art a lover, and hast ever given one unmerited pang 
to the true heart that now lies cold beneath thy feet, there 
be sure that every unkind look, every ungracious word, eve- 
ry ungentle action, will come thronging back upon thy mem- 
ory, and knock dolefully at thy soul ; be sure that thou wilt 
lie down sorrowing and repenting on the grave, and utter the 
unheard groan, and pour the unavailing tear, — ^bitter, because 
unheard and unavailing. 

Thb Gravb, — J. Montgomenf, 
[An example of vivid and varied * ExpreMioiL.'] 

There is a calm for those who weep,— 
A rest for weary pilgrkns found ; — 
They softly lie and sweetly sleep 

Low in the gronnd. 

The storm that rocks the wmter sky. 
No more disturbs their deep r^)ose, 
Than summer evening's latest sigh, 

That shuts the rose. 

I long to lay this ptunful head 
And aching heart beneath the sodl. 
To slumber in that dreamless bed 

From all my toH. 

' Art thou a wretch, of hope forlorn, 
The victim of consuming care ? 
Is thy distracted conadence torn 

By fell despair? 

' Do foul misdeeds of former times 
Wring with remorse thy guilty breast ? 
And ghosts of nnforgiven crimes 

Murder thy xest ? 

' Lashed by the furies of the mind, 

From Wrath and Vengeance wonldst thou flee ? — 
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Ah! Uniik not, hope not, fool, to fifid 
AfHend in met 

* By all the terrors of Ae tomb, — 
Beyond the power of tongae to tell ; — 
By the dread secret erf my womb ; — 

By Death and HelL;— 

'I charge thee live I— rq)ent and pray j 
In dust thine infamy deplore : 
There yet is mercy j — go thy way, 

And sin no more* 

^ Art thou a Tmmmer f — Hast thou known 
The joy of innocent delights, 
Endearing days forever flown, 

And tnmquil n%hts ? 

* Oh ! LIVE ! and deeply cherish still 
The sweet remembrance of the past: 
B^y on Heaven's unchanging will 

For peace at last. 

'Art thou a tocmthrerf — Hast thou sieen 
Overwhelming tempests drown thy bark * 
A ihipwrecked sufferer, hast thou been 

Misfortune's mark ? 

* Though long of wind and wares the sport. 
Condemned in wretchedness to roam, 
Live 1 — thou shalt reach a sheltering port, 

A quiet home. 

* To Friendship didst thou trust thy fame 1 
And was thy friend a deadly foe*1 

Who stole into thy breast to aim 

A surer blow ? 

' Live ! — and repine not o'er his loss, -^ 
A loss unworthy to be told : 
Thou hast mistaken sordid dross 

For friendship's gold. 

* Seek the true treasure,— seldom found, — 
Of power the fiercest griefs to calm. 

And soothe the bosom's deepest wound 

With heavenly balm.- 

* Whatever thy lot— whate'er tiiom be,— 
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Confess thy foUj, kiss the rod, 
And in thj diastening sorrows see 

The hand of God. 

* A bmised reed he will not break ; 
Afflictions all his children feel : 

He wounds them for his mercy's sake^ 
He wounds to heaL 

* Humbled beneath his mighty hand, 
Prostrate his providence adore : 

'Tis done ! — Arise ! He bids thee stand, 
To fall no more. 

*Now, Traveller in the vale of tears. 
To realms of evexiasting light, 
Through Time's dai^ wilderness oi yean, 
Pursue thy flight I 

* There is a ealm for those who weep, ^^ 
A rest for weary Pilgrims found ; 
And while the mouldering ashes sleep 

Low in the ground, 

* The Soul, of origin divine,^ 

Gk>d's glorious image, — freed from day. 
In heaven^s eternal sphere shall shine 
A star of day. 

* The Sun Is but a spark of fire, — 
A transient meteor in the sky : 
The Soul, immortal as its Sire, 

Shall nsvbb dib.' 

Thb Gallican Church, at the Pbbiod of thb Bbyolution^-*- 

{An eiamjjle of t^taied and M^reMtve Mrratioe, combining dqpth and /oree of «z- 
pressive tone.] 

It is unong the most memorable facts of intellectual de- 
dine, that of the forty thousand clergy of France, not one man 
of con^icuous ability was roused by the imminent danger of 
his church. Like a flock of sheep>.they relied on thdr num* 
bers ; and the infidel drove them before him^ like a flock of 
aheep. While the battlements of their gigantic church were 
rocking in every blast, there was no sign of manlj precaution, 
31* 
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none of generous self-«xposure for the oomtnon cause, and 
scarcely any even of that wise suspicion which is the strength 
of the weak. They took it for granted that the church would 
last their time, and were comforted. The pride of the day 
was distinction in literature ; but the whole ecclesiastical body 
of France saw the race run, without an effort for the prize. 
They sat wrapped in their old recollections, on the benches 
of the amphitheatre, and looked on, without alarm, while a 
new generation of mankind were trying their athletic limbs, 
and stimulating their young ambition, in the arena where they 
had once been unrivalled. Raynal, and the few clerics who 
distinguished themselves by authorship, were avowed deists 
or atheists ; and ostentatious of their complete, if not contemp- 
tuous separation fVom the establishment 

The last light a£ ecclesiastical literature had glimmered 
from the cells of Port Royal ; but, with the frfl of the Jan- 
senists, ^ middle and utter darkness" came. During half a 
<5entury, no work of public utility, none of popular estimation, 
none of genius, none which evinced loftiness of spirit, vigour 
of understandmg, or depth of knowledge, had been produced 
hy a churchman. 

The consequence was inevitable and fatal The old awe 
of the church's power was changed into contempt for its un- 
derstanding. Ten thousand rents were made in the fabric : 
siiVL they let in no light upon the voluntary slumberers within. 
The revolutionary roar echoed through all its chambers ; but 
it stirred no champion of the altar. The hi^ ecd^asties 
' relied upon their connection with the court, their rank, and 
the formal homage of then: officials ; — shields of gossamea: 
against the pike and firebrand of the people. The inferior 
priesthood, consigned to obscurity, shrank int6 l^eir villages 
into cumberers of the earth, or were irritated into rebels. The 
feeble contracted themselves within the drowsy round of thdor 
prescribed duties ; the daring brooded over the national ^ft- 
contents and their own, until they heard the trumpet somiding 
to every angry heart and form of ill in France ; and came forth, 
a gloomy and desperate tribe, trampling their images and al- 
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tars under foot, and wavin^the torch in the front of the grand 
insurrection. 

NiaHT, — J, Montgomery, 

[The following piece is peculiarly exivessive in its style of elocHtion as well as of 
sentiment and language. It exemplifies, successively) the tones of tranquiUilgf 
wonder, joy, pathos, regret, horror, subUmit/y, and devout emotion*'] 

Night is the time for rest; — - 

How sweet, when labours close, 
To gather round an aching breast 

The curtain of repose, 
Stretch the tired limbs, and lay the head 

Upon our own accustomed bed. 

Night is &e time for dreams j — 

The gay romance of life. 
When truth that is, and truth that seems, 

Blend in fantastic strife : — 
Ah ! visions less beguiling far 

Thaa wakii^ dreams by daylight are I 

Night is the time ibr toil ; 

To plough the classic field, 
Intent to find the buried spoil 

Its wealthy furrows yield ; 
Till all is ours that sages taught. 

That poets sang, or heroes -wTought. 

Night is the time to weep ; 

To wet with unseen tears 
Those graves of memory, where sleep 

The joys of other years, 
Hopes that were angels in their birth, 

But periled young — like things of earth. 

5%ht iff the time to watch j 

On ocean's dark expanse, 
To hail the Pleiades, or catch 

The full moon's earliest glance, 
That brings unto the home-sick mind 

All we have loved — and left behind. 

Night is the time for care ; 

Brooding on hours mis-spent, 
To see the spectre of despair 

Come to our lonely tent ; , . 
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Uke Bmtus *mid his slumhering ho&b, 
Startled by Cassar's stalwart ghost 

Night is the time to muse ; 

Then from the eye the soml 
Takes flight, and with expanding views, 

Beyond the starry pole 
Descries, athwart the abyss of night, 
The dawn of uncreated light 

Night is the time to pray j 

Our Saviour oft withdrew 
To desert mountains far away : 

So will his followers do, — 
Steal from the throng to haunts untrod, 
And hold communion there with God. 

Night is the time for death ; 

When all around is peace, 
Calmly to yield the weary breath, 

From sin and suffering cease. 
Think of heaven's bhss, and give the sign 
To parting friends — such death be mine ! 



Thb Land op Bbulah.— (?. B. Cheever. 

[The prevalent * Expression' of the following passage, is that of ocfrntm- 
tion rising to rapture ; — ^the tone of Joy, however, 8(^tened by that oi 
sacred and solemn feeling.] 

No Other language than that of Bunjan himself, perused 
in the pages of his own sweet book, could be successful in 
portraying the beauty and glory of such a scene ; for now he 
seems to feel that all the dangers of the pilgrimage are almost 
over ; and he gives himself up without restraint so entirely 
to the sea of bliss that surrounds him, and to the gales of 
heaven that are wafting him on, and to the sounds of melody 
that float in the whole air around him, that nothing in the 
English language can be compared with this whole closing 
part of the 'Pilgrim's Progress,' for its entrancing splendour, 
yet serene and simple loveliness. The colouring is that of 
heaven in the soul ; and Bunyan has poured his own heaven- 
entranced soul into it With all its depth and power, there 
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is QOtliing exaggerated ; and it is made cip of the riffii^efil 
and most scriptural materials and images. We seem to stand 
in a flood of light poured on us from the open gates ^f Para* 
dise. It falls on every leaf and shrub by the waynaide; it is 
reflected from the crystal streams, that between grassy banks 
wind ami(kt groves of fruit-trees into vineyards and flower- 
gardens. These fields of Beulah are just below the gate <^ 
heaven s and with the light <^ heaven there come floating 
down the melodies of heaven : so that here there is almost an 
open revelation of the things which God hath prepared 
&r them that love him. 

During the last days of that eminent man of God^ Dr« 
Payson, he once said, * When I formerly read Bunyan's de- 
seription of the land of Beulah, where the sun shines and tha 
l^ids sing day and night, I used to doubt whether there was 
iMich a place ; but now my own experience has convinced me 
of it, and it inflnitely transcends all my previous eoneepticHUi/ 
The best possible commentary on the glowing description in 
Bunyan is to be found in that very remarkable letter dictated 
by Dr. Payson to his sister, a few weeks before his death. 
^ Were I to adopt the figurative language of Bunyan, I might 
date Uus letter from the land of Beulah, of which I have been 
for weeks a happy inhabitant. The Celestijd City is full in 
my view. Its glories beam upon me ; its breezes fan me ; 
its odours are wafted to me ;. its sounds strike upon my ears ; 
and its spirit is breathed into my heart Nothing separates 
me from it but the River of Death, which now appears but as 
an insignificant rill, that may be crossed at a single step, 
whenever God shall give permission. The Sun of Righte- 
ousness has been drawing nearer and nearer, appearing larger 
and brighter as he approached ; and now he fills the whole 
hemisphere ; pouring forth a flood of ^ory, in which I seem 
to float like an insect in the beams of Uie sun ; exulting, yet 
almost trembling, while I gaze (m this excessive brightness, 
and wondering, with unutterable wonder, why God should 
deign thus to shine upon a sinful worm.' 

There is perhaps, in all our language, no record of a 
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ChriatiaD's happiness befiwe death so striking as this. What 
is it not worth, to enjoy such consolations as these, in our 
{^gritnage, and especially to experience such foretastes of 
heaven, as we draw near to the River of Death, such revela- 
tions of God in Christ as can swallow up the fears and pains 
of dying, and make the soul exult in the vision of a Saviour's 
loveliness, the assurance of a Saviour's mercy ? There is 
no self-denial, no toil, no suflRsring in this life which is worthy 
to be compared for a moment with such blessedness. 

It is very remarkable that Bunyan has, as it were, at- 
tempted to lift the veil from the grave, from eternity, in the 
beatific closing part of the Pilgrim's Progress, and to de- 
pict what passes, or may be supposed to pass, with the souls 
of the righteous immediately after death. There is a very 
familiar verse of Watts, founded on the unsuccessful effort of 
tte mind to conceive definitely the manner of that existence 
into which tiie immortal spirit is to be ushered. 

* In vain the fancy strives to paint 

The moment after death ; 
The glories that surround the saint 
In yielding up his breath.' 

The old poet, Henry Vaughan, in his fragment on * Heav- 
en in Prospect,' refers to the same uncertainty, in stanzas 
that, though somewhat quaint, are very striking. 

' Dear, beauteous Death, the jewel of the just, 

Shining nowhere but in the dark, 
What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust, 
Could man outlook that maik 1 

• He that hath found some fledged bird's nest, may know 

At first sight if the bird be flown j 
But what fair field or grove -he sings in now, 
That is to him unknown. 

* And yet, as angels in some brighter dreams 

Call to the soul, when man doth sleep. 
So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted themes. 
And into glory peep.' 
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Life's Ck>HPANiOKS. — Chmies Mcu3cay, 

[The * Expression,' in the first three stanzas of this piece, is marked by 
the tones of animation^ cheerfidness^ composure^ joy^ and courage ; it chan- 
ges in the next three, to regret^ — ^in the seventh to earnest but teinder 
entreaty^ — ^in the eighth, to sublime aspiration and triumph^ 

When I set sail on Life's young voyage, 

'Twas upon a stormy sea \ 
But to cheer me night and day, 
Through the perils of the way. 

With me went companions three ; 
Three companions, kind and faithful. 

Dearer far than Mend or bride, 
Heedless of the stormy weather. 
Hand in hand they came together, 
'Ever smiling at my side. 

One was Health, n^ Imsty comrade. 

Cherry-cheeked and stout of limb ; 
Though my board was scant of cheer. 
And my drink but water clear, 

I was thankful, blessed with him. 
One was mild-eyed Peace of Spirit, 

Who, though storms the Velkin swept, 
Waking, gave me calm reliance. 
And though tempests howled defiance. 

Smoothed my pillow while I slept 

One was Hope, my dearest comrade, 

Never absent from my breast. 
Brightest in the darkest days, 
Kindest in the roughest ways. 

Dearer far than all the rest. 
And though Wealth, nor Fame, nor Station, 

Journeyed with me o'er the sea ; 
Stout of heart, all danger scorning. 
Nought cared I, in life's young morning, 

Por their lordly company. 

But, alas I ere night has darkened, 

J have lost companions twain ; 
And the third with tearful eyes. 
Worn and wasted, often flies. 

But as oft returns again. 
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And, instead of those departed, 

Spectres twin around me flit) 
Pointing each with shadowy finger, 
Nightly at my couch they linger ; 
Daily at my board they sit 

Oh I alas ! that I have followed 

In the hot pursuit of Wealth ; 
Though Vve gained the prize of gold, — 
Eyes are dim, and blood is cold, — 

I have lost my comrade. Health. 
Care, instead, the withered beldam, 

Steals the enjoyment from my cup, 
Hugs me, that I cannot quit her ; 
Makes my choicest morsels bitter; 

Seals the founts of pleasure up. 

Ah ! alas ! that Fame allured me, ^*- 

She so false, and I so blind, — 
Sweet bar tmiles *, but m the ciiase 
I have lost the happy face 

Of my comrade, Peace of Mind ; 
And instead, Remorse, pale phantom. 

Tracks my feet, where'er I go ; 
All the day I see her scowling. 
In my sleep I hear her howling, 

Wildly flirting to and fro. 

I^ast of all my dear companions, 

Hope ! sweet Hope ! befriend me yet ! 
Do not from my side depart, 
Do not leaye my lonely heart 

AH to darkness and regret I 
Short and sad is now my voyage 

O'er this gloom-encompassed sea, 
But not cheerless altogether, «- 
Whatsoe'er the wind and weather,— 

Will it seem, if blessed with thee. 

Dim thine eyes are, taming earthwards, 
Shadowy pale, and liun thy form ; — 

Turned to heaven thine eyes grow bright, 

All thy form expands in light. 
Soft and beautifrd and warm. 

Look then upwards ! lead me heavenwards ! 
Guide me o'er this darkening sea ! 
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t*a1e reiiiorse shall hde before me, 
And the ^oom shall brighten o'er me, 
If I have a friend in Thee. 



HsmtT Mabttn. — Macaulay. 

[An exercise in the reading of biographiedl narrative, imliodying all the highesC 
qualities of sentiment and language, and a correspofnding iaUengitg 0f^ Exfrtstiam* 
and vividness of * Variation.']* 

Towards tbe middle of the last century, John Martyn of 
Truro was working with his hands in the mines near that town. 
He was a wise man, who, knowing the right use of leisure- 
hours, employed them so as to qualify himself for higher and 
more lucrative pursuits ; and who, knowing the right use oT 
money, devoted his enlarged means to procure for his four 
children a liberal education. Henrys the younger of his sons^ 
was accordingly entered at the university of Cambridge^, 
where, in January, 1801, he obtained the d^ree of bachelor 
of arts, with the honorary rank of senior wrangler. Thare- 
also he became the disciple, and as he himself would have said*, 
the convert of Charles Simeon. Under the counsels of that 
eminent teacher, the guidance of Mr. Wilberforce, and the ac- 
tive aid of Mr. Grant, he entered the East India Company's 
service, as a chaplain. After a residence in Hindostan of 
ahout five years, he returned homewards through Persia, ii» 
hroken health. Pausing at Shiraz, he laboured there, during^ 
twelve months, with the ardour of a man, who, distinctly per* 
ceiving the near approach of death, feared lest it should inter* 
cept the great work for which alone he desired to live. That 
work, (the translation of the New Testament into Persian,)^ 
at length accomplished, he resumed his way towards Constan- 
tinople, followed his Mimander, (one Hassan Aga,) at a gallop^ 
nearly the whole distance from Tabriz to Tocat, under th» 
rays of a burning sun, and the pressure of continual fever. 

On the 6th of October, 1812, in the thirty-second year of 
his age, he brought the journal of his life to a premature closey 

^ Passages snch as the above, serve to exemplify the st^le of elocution 
hi obituary discourses. 

82 
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bj inscribing in it tbe foUowing ifordb, wbile he Bongbt a 
momentaiy repoee under the shadow of some trees at the foot 
of the Caramanian mountains : ^ I sat in the orchard, and 
thought, with sweet comfort and fear, of God, — ^in solitude, my 
company, my friend, and comforter. Oh 1 when shall time 
give plac^ to eternity ! When shall appear that new heaveq 
and new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness and love! 
There shall in nowise enter anything that defileth ; none of 
that wiekedaess wfaidi has made men worso than wild beasts ; 
acme of those ootruptaooa which add stiH more to the ffiiserie« 
cf mcHrtaUty, shail be seen or heard of any more.' Ten days 
afterwards^ these aspirations were fulfilled. His body was 
laid ia the grave by the hands of strangers at Tocat; and to 
bis disimbodied Sfarit was revealed that awful visimi, whicb 
it ie given to the pure in heart, and to them idone, to o(mtem<i 
plate. 

Amidst all the discords which agitate the ^urch of Eng- 
land, her sons are unanimous in extolling the name of Henr^ 
Ifartyn. And with reason ; for it is, in fact, the one heroic 
uuene whidi adorns her annals, from the days of Elizabeth to 
our own* Her apostolic meny — the Wesleys, and Eliots, and 
Bnunmls, of othea* times,-^-either quitted, or were cast out 
of her communion. Her Acta Sanctorum may be read, trom 
end to end, with a dry eye and an unquickened pulse. Henry 
Martyn, the learned and the holy, translating the Scriptures 
HI his si^itary ^ bungalow' at Dinapore, or preaching to a con- 
gregation of five hundred beggars, or refuting the Moham- 
meditn doctmrs at Shiraz, is the bright exception. It is not 
tbe less bright, because he was brought within the sphere of 
thoee secular influences which so (^ten draw down our Anglic 
can worthies from the empyrean along which they would soar, 
to the levels, flat th6ugh fertile, on which they must depas- 
ture. 

Hiere is no concealing the fact, that he annually feceived 
from the East India Company an ugly allowance of twelve 
hundred pounds ; and though he would be neither just nor 
prudent, who should ascribe to the attractive force of thai 
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itipend one hont of Henry Martyn's residence in the east i 
yet the ideal would be better without it Oppressively con- 
clusive as may be the arguments in favour of a well-endowed 
asid punctually-paid < Establishment,' they have, after all, an 
nnplea^nt earthly savour. One would not like to discove* 
that Polycarp, or Bernard, or Boniface was waited on, every 
qoarter-day, by a plump bag of coin from the public treasu- 
ry. To receive a thousand rupees monthly from that source, 
was pei^aps the duty, it certainly was not the fault, of Henry 
Martyn. Yet it was a misfortune, and had been better 
avmded, — if possible. 

When Mackenzie was sketching his Man of Feeling, he 
could have desired no better model than Henty Martyn, the 
young find successful competitor for academical honours ; a 
man born to love with ardour and to hate with vehemence ; 
amorous, irascible, ambitious, and v&in ; without one torpid 
nerve about him ; aiming at universal excellence in science, 
in literature, in conversation, in horsemanship, — ^and even ii> 
dress ; not without some gay fancies, but more prone to aus*^ 
tei^ and melancholy thoughts ; patient of the most toilsome 
inquiries, though not wooing philosophy for her own sake ; 
animated by the poetical temperament, lliough unvisited by* 
Any poetical ini^iration ; eager for enterprise, though thinking 
meanly of the rewards to which the adventuiDus aspire ; unit>* 
ing in himself, though as yet unable to concentrate or to har- 
monize them, many keen desires, many high powers, and 
much constitutional dejection, — the chaotic materiisils of a 
great character, desthied to combine, as the future events of 
Hfe should determine, into no common forms, whether of beau- 
ty and delight, or of deformity and terror. 

Among those events, the most momentous was his connee- 
tion with Charles Simeon, and with such of his disciples as 
sought learning ^t Cambridge, and learned leisure at Claphanu 
A mind so beset by sympathies c^ every other kind, could not 
but be peculiarly susceptible to the contagion of opinion. 
From that cirde he adopted, in aU its unadorned simplicity,, 
the system ciUkd Evangelical — that By«tem of whieh> (if Au* 
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gnstin, Luther, Calvio, Knox, and the writers of the English 
Homilies, may be credited,) Christ himself was the auth<»*, 
and Paul, the first and greatest interpreter. 

Through shallow heads and voluble tongues, such a creed, 
(or indeed any creed,) filtrates so easily, that, of the multitude 
who maintain it, comparatively few are aware of the conflict 
of their faith with the natural and unaided reason of mankind. 
Indeed, he who makes such an avowal, will hardly escape the 
charge of affectation or of impiety. Yet, if any truth be 
clearly revealed, it is, that the apostolic doctrine was foolish- 
ness to the sages of this world. If any unrevealed truth be 
indisputable, it is, that such sages are at this day making, as 
they have ever made, ill-disguised efforts to escape the infer- 
ences with which their own admissions teem. Divine philoso^ 
phy, divorced from human science, — celestial things stripped 
of the mitigating veils woven by man's wit and fancy to re- 
lieve them,— ^orm an abyss as impassable at Oxford, now, as 
at Athens, eighteen centuries ago. To Henry Martyn the 
gulf was visible, the self-renunciation painful, the victory 
complete. His understanding embraced, and his heart re- 
posed in, the two comprehensive and ever-germinating tenets 
ef the school in which he studied. Begarding his own heart 
as corrupt, and his own reason as delusive, he exercised an 
unlimited affiance in the holiness and the wisdom of Him, in 
whose person the divine nature had been allied to the human, 
-—that, in the persons of his followers, the human might be al- 
tied to the divine. 

Such was his religious theory — a theory which doctors may 
combat, or admit, or qualify, but in which the readers of Hen- 
ry Martyn's biography, letters, and journals, cannot but ac- 
knowledge that he found the resting-place of all the impetu- 
ous appetencies of his mind, the spring of all his strange 
powers of activity and endurance. Prostrating his soul be- 
fore the reiU, though the hidden Presence he adored, his 
doubts were silenced, his anxieties soothed, and every meaner 
passion hushed into repose. He pursued divine truth, (as alt 
who would tttcceed in that pursuit must pursue it,) by the 
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win miker than ^e understanding ; by smcerdj and earnestly 
searching out the light which had come into the world, by still 
going after it, when perceived, — ^by following its slightest inti- 
mations with faith, vrith resignation, and with constancy, 
though the path it disclosed led him from the friends and the 
home of his youth, across wide oceans and burning deserts, 
amidst contumely and contention, with a wasted frame and 
an overburthened spirit He rose to the sublime in character, 
neither by the powers of his intellect, nor by the compass of 
his learning, not by the subtlety, the range, or the beauty of 
his conceptions^ (for in all these he was surpassed by many,) 
but by the copiousness and the force of the living fountains 
by which his spiritual life was nourished. Estranged from a 
world once too fondly loved, his welKtutored heart learned 
f to look back With a calm though affectionate melancholy on its 

I ttiost l»tter privations. Insatiable in the thirst for freedom, 

holiness^ and peace, he maintidned an ardour of devotion 
which might pass for an erotic delirium, when contrasted with 
the Sftdducean frigidity of other worshippers. Regarding all 
the members of the great human family as his kindred in sor- 
row and in exile, his zeal for their "welfare partook more of 
the fervour of domestic affection, than of the kind but gentle 
warmth of a diffusive philanthropy^ Elevated in his own 
esteem hj the consciousness of an intimate union with the 
Eternal Source of all virtue, the meek missionary of the cross 
exhibited no obscure resemblance to the unobtrusive dignity, 
the unfaltering purpose, and the indestructible composure of 
Him by whom the cross was borne. The ill-disciidined de- 
< sires of youth, now confined within one deep channel, flowed 

quickly onwards to one great consummation ; nor was there 
any faculty of his soul, or any treasure of his accumulated 
knowledge, for which appropriate exercise was not found on 
the high enterprise to which he was devoted. 

And yet nature, the great leveller, still asserting her rights, 

even against those whose triumph over her might seem the 

most perfect, would not seldom extort a burst of passionate 

gnei from the bosom of the holy Henry Mart3m, when mem- 

32* 
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cry recalled the inuige of her to whcmiy in ^ariier dajB, the 
homage oi his heart had been rendered. The writer of his 
life, embarrassed with the task of reconciling such an episode 
to the gravity befitting a hero so majestic, and a biograf^y so 
«demny has concealed this passage of his story beneath a veil, 
«t once transparent enough to excite, and impervious enough 
to baffle curiosity. A form may be dimly distinguished of sudi 
witchery as to have subdued, at the first interview, if not at the 
&rst casual glance, a spirit soaring above all the other atti-ao* 
tions of this sublunary sphere. We can faintly trace the path- 
way, not always solitary, of the pious damsel, as she crossed 
the bare heaths of Cornwall, on some errand of mercy, and 
listened, not unmoved, to a tremulous voice, pmnting to those 
heights of devotion from which the speaker had descended to 
this lower worship. Then the shifting scene presents ihe 
figure — alas I so common — of a mother, prudent and inexo- 
jrable, as if she had been involved in no romimce of her own, 
jome brief twenty years bef(»^ ; and then appears the fon% 
{deliciously out of place,) of the apostolic Charles Simeon, as- 
suming, but assuming in vain, the tender intervenient office. 
In sickness and in sorrow, in watchings and in fastings, in 
toils and perils, and amidst the decay of aJl other earthly hopes, 
this human love blends so touchingly with his diviner enthu- 
siasm, that, even from the life of Henry Martyn, there can 
scarcely be drawn a more valuable truth, than that, in minds 
pure as his, there may dwell together, in most harmonious 
concord, afiections which a coarse, low-toned, ascetic morality, 
would describe as distracting the heart between earth and 
heaven. 

Tet it is a life pregnant with many other weighty truths. 
It was passed in an age when men whom genius itself could 
scarcely rescue from abhorrence, found in their constitutional 
sadness, real or fictitious, not merely an excuse for grovelling 
in the sty of Epicurus,' but even an apology for deifying their 
sensuality, pride, malignity, and worldly-mindedness, by 
hymns due only to those sacred influences, by which pur bet- 
ter nature is sustained, in its warfare with its antagonist cor- 
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ruptioDs. Not §ach the gloom which l»x>oded over the heart 
of Henry Martyn. It solicited no sympathy, was never be- 
trayed into sullenness, and sought no unhallowed consolation. 
It assumed the form of a depressing consciousness of ill de- 
sert ; mixed with fervent compassion for a world which he at 
once longed to quit, and panted to improve. It was the sad- 
ness of an exile gazing wistfully towards his distant home, 
even while soothing the grief of hb brethren in captivity. It 
was a sadness akin to that which stole over the heart of his 
Master, while, pausing on the slope of the hills which stand 
round about Jerusalem, he wept over her crowded marts and 
cloud-capped pinnacles, hastening to a desolation already vbi- 
ble to that prescient eye ; though hidden by the glare and 
tumult of life from the obdurate multitude below. It was a 
sadness soon to give place to an abiding serenity in the pre- 
sence of that compassionate Being who had condescended to 
shed many bitter tears, that he might wipe away every tear 
from the eyes of his faithful followers. 

* Orjl Atque Labora V-^Albert Pike. 
[An example of the union o( descriptive and didactic poetry.] 

SwifUy flashing, hoarsely dashing, 
Onward rolls the mighty river : 

Down it harries to the sea, 

Bounding on exultingly ; 
And still the lesson teaches ever — 
Ora atque labora I 

Trembling fountains on blue monntainn 
Murmuring and overflowing, 

Through green vaUeys deep in hills, 

Send down silver brooks and rills, 
Singing, while in sunlight glowing, 
Ora atque labora ! 

Onward flowing, ever growing. 
In its beauty each rejoices ; 

While in Nighf s delighted ear. 

Through the amber atmosphere, 
Sounds the murmur of their voices — 
Ora atque labora ! 
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AatMy ^aneing, li^iHy daacifig, 
Eddies chasing one ^ other, 

Round old roots the current Whirls, 

Over ringing pebbles curls j 
Bach rill singing to its brother, 
Ora atque kAora ! 

Hoarsely roaring, swiftly pouring, 
Through tall moimCains doven asunder, 

Over precipices steep, 

Fhimging to abysses deep, 
Th6 cataracts fierce voices thunder'— 
Ora atque labora I 

dnnlight shifting, white ndst drifting, 

On its forehead, whence it marches, 
Swelled with freshets and great rains, 
Shouting, where, through fertile plains, 

'T is spanned by aqueducts and arches — 
Ora atqne kibom ! 

Thus -Endeavour striveth ever. 
For the thankless world's improvement ; 

Each true thought and noble word 

By the dull earth though unheard, 
Making part of one great movement : 
Ora atque kdxrra ! 

"Woik then bravely, stertaly, gravely 1 
Life for this akme is given ; 

What is right, thaf boldly do ; 

Frankly speak out what is true. 
Leaving the result to Heaven : 
Ora atque labora I 

The Field of Battle. — Bcdl. 

[An example of the vivid ^ Expression' which characterizes high-wrought 
graphic and dramatic description,] 

Science and revelation concur in teaching that this ball of 
earthy which man inhabits, is not the only world ; that mil- 
lions of globes like ours roll in the immensity of space. The 
sun, the moon, ^ those seven nightly wandering fires,' those 
twinkling stars, are worlds. There, doubtless, dwell other 
moral and intellectual natures ; passing what man calls time, 
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in ene nntired pursuit of truth and dutj ; still sedcing, still 
exploring, ever satisfying, never satiating, the ethereal, moral, 
intellectual thirst ; whose delightft^l task it is, as it should be 
ours, to learn the will of the Eternal Father, — to seek the 
good, which to that end, for them and us to seek, hides ; and 
finding, to admire, adore, and praise, ' him first, him last, him 
midst and without end.' 

Imagine one of these celestial spirits, bent on this great 
purpose, descending upon our globe, and led bj chance, to a 
European plain, at the point of some great battle ; on which, 
to human eye, reckless and blind to over-ruling Heaven, the 
fete of States and empires is suspended. 

On a sudden, the field of combat opens on his astonished 
vision. It is a field, which men call ^ glorious.' A hundred 
thousand warriors stand in opposed ranks. Light gleams on 
their burnished steel. Their plumes and banners, wave. 
Hill echoes to hill the noise of moving rank and squadron, — 
the neigh and tramp of steeds — the trumpet, drum, and bugle 
call. There is a momentary pause, — a silence like that which 
precedes the fall of a thunder-bolt, — ^Hke that awful stillness, 
which is precursor to the desolating rage of the whirlwind. 
In an instant, flash succeeding flash, pours columns of smoke 
along the plain. The iron tempest sweeps, besting man, 
horse, and car, in undistinguished ruin. In shouts of rushing 
hosts, — ^in shock of breasting steeds,*--in peals of musketry, in 
artillery's roar, — ^in sabres' cla8h,^i-in thick and gathering 
clouds of smoke and dust, all human eye, and ear, and sense, 
are lost. Man sees not, but the sign of onset. Man hears 
not, but the cry of — * onward.' 

Not so the celestial stranger. His spiritual eye, unobscu- 
red by artificial night, — his spiritual ear, unaffected by me- 
chanic noise, — witness the real scene, naked in all its cruel 
horrors. 

He sees lopped and bleeding limbs scattered ; gashed, dis- 
membered trunks, outspread, gore-clothed, lifeless ; — ^brains 
bursting from crushed skulls, — blood gushing from sabred 
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iieck8y**-*seTered heads, whose mouths matter n^ amidst the 
palByiDg of the hist agony. 

He hears the mingled cry of miguish and deq>air, issaing 
from a thousand hosoms, in which a thousand bajronets turn, 
4^he ceiiTulsive scream of anguish from heaps of mangled^ 
katf-ek^ring viotims, over whom the heavy artitlery wheels 
lumber, and crush into one mass, bone and muscle and sinew 
—'^while the fetlock of the war-horse drips with blood starting 
from the last palpitation of the burst heart, on which the hoof 

JMVOtB. 

* This b act earth'— would not such a celestiid stranger 
exclaim ?— < this is not earth' — < this is hell !' — ^ This is not 
ten I but demon, tormenting demon/ 

Thus exclaiming, would he not speed away to the skies^ — 
h» immortal nature unable to endure the folly, the crime, and 
the madness <ii man P 



^NoT o» THE Battle TiELD.^—John Pierpont. 

[An emmide of the intense ' Expression' arising from vivid ddmmtim^ 
accompanied hy pwfouml ami affecting sentimenL] 

Oh ! no, no — let me lie 
)^ot on a field of battle, when I die ! 

Let not the iron tread 
Of the mad war-horse crush my helmed head : 

Nor lei the reding knife, 
That I hafre drawn agahist a brother's 1^ 

Be in my hand, when death 
Hmnders along, and tramples me beneath 

His heavy squadron's heels, 
Or gory felloes of his cannon wheels. 

From such a dying bed. 
Though o'er it float the stripes of white and red, 

And the bald eagk brings 
The clustered stars upon his wide-spread wings. 

To sparkle in my si^it, 
Oh ! neyer let my spirit take her flight ! 

I know that Beauty's eye 
Is all the brighter where gay pennants fly, 
And brazen helmets dance, 
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And snni^ne flakes on tbe lifted laocQ ; 

I know that bards have sung, 
And people shouted till the welkin mag 

In honoor of the brave 
Who on the battle-field have founda graive. 



Such honours grace the bed, 
I know, whereon tlie warrior lays bis head. 

And hears, as life ebbs out. 
The ccmquered flying, and the conquennr's shout 

But as his eye grows dim, 
What is a column or a mound to him ? 

What, to the parting soul, 
The mellow note of bugles? Whal the roll 

Of drums ? No : let me die 
Where the blue heaven bends o'er me lovingly, 

And the soft summer air, 
As it goes by me, stirs my tidn white hair. 

And from my forehead dries 
The death-damp as it gathers, and the ^es 

Seem waiting to receive 
' l^y soul to their clear depths ! Or let me leayo 

The world, when round my bed 
Wife, children, weeping friends, are gathered, 

And the ealm voice of prayer 
And holy hymning shall my soul prepare 

To go and be at rest 
With kindred spirits, — spirits who have blessed 

The human brotherhood 
By labours, cares, and coimsels for their good. 

And in my dying hour, 
When riches, fame, and honour, have no power 

To bear the spirit up. 
Or from my lips tQ turn aside the cup 

Thst all must drink at last. 
Oh ! let me draw refreshment from the pa«t I 

Then let my soul run back, 
With peace and joy, along my earthly tracks 

And see that all the seeds 
That I have scattered there, in virtuous deeds. 

Have sprung up, and have given, 
Already, fruits of which to taste in heaven 1 
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And thongli no grassj mound 
Or granite pile say 'tis heroic ground 

Where my remains repose, 
Still will I hope — vain hope, perfiaps ! that those 

Whom I have striven to bless, 
The wanderer reclaimed, the fetherless, 

May stand around my grave, 
With the poor prisoner, and the poorest slave, 

And breathe an humble prayer, 
That they may die like him whose bones are mouldering there. 



Belioious Pbihciplb'thb Vital Element op Poetry.— «-Cbr?yfe. 

[An example of * Expression ^ affected by nobie sentiment and devoted die- 
tiiwi.]* 

Bums was bom poor, and bom also to continue poor ; for 
he would not endeavour to be otherwise : this it had been 
well could he have once for all admitted^ and considered as 
finally settled. He was poor, traly ; but hundreds, even of 
tiis own class and order of mind, have been poorer, yet have 
suffered nothing deadly from it : nay, his own father had a 
far sorer battle with ungrateful destiny than his was ; and he 
did not yield to it, but died courageously warring, and, to all 
moral intents, prevailing, against it. 

Trae, Bums had little means, had even little time for poe- 
try, his only real pursuit and vocation ; but so much the more 
precious was what little he had. In all these extemal re- 
spects his case was hard; but very far from the hardest. 
Poverty, incessant dmdgery, and much worse evils, it has 
often been the lot of poets and wise men to strive with, and 
their glory to conquer. Locke was banished as a traitor ; 
and wrote his Essay on the Human Understanding, shelter- 
ing himself in a Dutch garret. Was Milton rich or at his 
ease, when he composed Paradise Lost ? Not only low, but 
fallen; not only poor, but impoverished; ^in darkness and 

♦ Passages like the above form useful elements for practice in the ap- 
propriate style of oratory on occasions such as those of literary anniver- 
saries and similar festirals. 
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with dangers compassed round/ he sang his immortal son^ 
and fotmd <fit audience, though few.' Did not Cervantes fin* 
ish bis work, a maimed soldier, and in prison? Nay, was 
not the Araueana, which Spain acknowledge^ as its Epie,. 
written without even the aid of paper ; on scraps of leather,. 
M the stout fighter and voyager snatched any moment fhmft 
thai wild warfare ? 

And what then had these men, which Burns wanted ? Two* 
things ; both which, it seems to us, are indispensable for sudk 
men. They had a true, religious principle of morals ; and m. 
single not a douUe aim in their activity. They were noi 
8el^«eekers and self-worshippers ; but seekers and worship* 
pers of something' far better than self. Not personal enjoy- 
ment was their object ; but a high, heroic idea of religion^ et 
patriotism, of heavenly wisdom, in one or the other form, ever 
hovered before thSem; in which cause, they neitha* shrunk 
from suffering, nor called on the earth to witness it as some- 
thing wonderful ; but patiently endured, counting it Messed 
ness enough so to spend and be spent Thus the 'ijol^n- 
calf of self-love,' however curiously carved, was not th^ 
Deity ; but the invisible goodness, which alone is man's rea- 
sonable service. This feeling was as a celestial fbontaiiv 
whose streams r^reshed into gladness smd beauty 9SL the pro- 
• vinces of their otherwise too desolate existence. In a wor^ 
they willed one thing, to whidi all other things were suboi^ 
dtnated, and made subservient ; and therefore they aeoom- 
plished it The wedge will rend rocks ; but its edge mnH 
be sharp and single : if it be double, the wedge is toiised m 
pieces, and will rend nothing. 

Part of this superiority these men owed to thekr age ; Itt 
which heroism and devotedness were sdll practised, or, al 
least, not yet disbelieved in : but much of it likewise ^ey 
owed to themselves. With Bums, again, it was diftrenl; 
His morality, in most of its practical points, is that of a mere 
worldly man ; enjoyment, in a finer or coarser shi^>e, is the 
only thing he loves and strives for. A noble ii^tiiiet some^ 
times raises him above this ; but an instiiRst only, and acting 
33 
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oolj for momoita. He has no r^gioD : in Ibe abtJkfw i^ 
where hU dajs were cast, religion was not discrimiimted from 
the ^ New ' and ^ Old Light '^rm# of religion ; and was, with 
these, bepoming obsdete in the minds of Ken. His heart, ixt» 
deed, is ali^e with a trembling adoration ; b»t there is no 
temple in his understanding. He lives in daiiLness aoA ia 
the shadow of doubt His religion, at best, is an aniLiotti 
wish ; Hke that of Babelais ' a great Peiiiapa.' 

He loTed poetry warmly, and in hb heart ; eoold he but 
kuve loved it purely and with his whdbe undivided heart, il 
had been well For poetry, as Bums could have followed it, 
18 bu4 another form of wisdoosy — of religion ; is itself wisdoooi 
and religion. !l^t this, also^ was denied him. His poetry ia 
91 stray, vagrant gleam, which will not be extinguished within 
Urn, yet rises not to be the true light of his path,, but is often 
a wildfire that nusleads him. It was not neeessary for Buma 
to be rieht to be^ <Nr to seem, independent ; but it was necea- 
aary for him to be at one with Ins own heart ; to plaee what 
was highest in his nature, hi^>est also in his life^ ^to seek 
within himself for that eonsisteney and sequence^ whkh. ex- 
ternal events would forever refuse him.' He was boto a 
.poet ; poetry was the celestial element of his being, and should 
have been the soul of all his endeavours. Lifted into thai 
fferene ether, whither he had wings given hha to mount, he 
would have needed no otha: elevation. 

Poverty, ne^ect, and all evil, save the desecration of hio»- 
•df and his art^ were a small matter to him : the pride and 
Ibe passions of the world lay for beneath bis foet ; and he 
looked down alike on noble and slave, on prince and beggiff, 
and all that wore the stamp of man, with dear^ reeo|^tk>n, 
with brotheriy affedion, with sympathy, with pity. Nay, wo 
question whether for his culture as a poet, poverty, and much 
sirfbrbg for a season, were not absolutely advantageous^ 
6i;eat men, in looking back over Uieir lives, have testified to 
that effect < I would not for much,' says Jean Paul, ^tiiat J 
had been bom richer.' And yet Paul's birth waa poor enough ; 
for, in another plaee, he adds : ^ the prisonec's allowt»M)o is 
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iMread and water ; and I had often only the tatter.' But the 
gold that is refined in the hottest furnace, oomes out the pur- 
est ; or, as he himself has expressed it, ^ the canary-bird sings - 
sweeter the longer it has been trained in a darkened cage.' 

A man like Bums might hav<e divided his hours between 
poetry and virtuous industry ; industry which all true feeling 
sanctions, nay prescribes, and which has a beauty, for that 
cause, beyond the pomp of thrones : but to divide his hours 
between poetry and rich men's banquets, was an ill-starred 
and inauspicious attempt How could he be at ease at such 
banquets? What had he to do ih&re, mingling his music 
with the coarse roar of altogether earthly vokses, and bright- 
ening the thick smoke of intoxication with fire lent him from 
Heaven ? Was it his aim to enjo^ life ? To-morrow he must 
go drudge as an Exciseman I We wonder not that Bums 
became moody, indigoant, and at times an <^ender against 
certain rales of society ; but rather that he did not grow ut- 
terly frantic, and ' run a muck ' against them alL How could 
a man, so falsely placed, by his own or others' fault, ever 
know contentment, or peacesd^ diligence, for an hour? 
What he did, under such perverse guidance, and what he 
forbore to do, alike fill us with astonishment at the natural 
strength and worth of his character. 

Doubtless there was a remedy for this perverseness : but 
not in others; only in himself; least of all in simple increase 
of wealth and worldly respectability. 

FiM Bf.BMS.— JcMief Mtmigtmarff. 

[An example of ^ Expression' and * Variation,' as prodoced by vivid 
aentiment. The successive stages of die style of elocution, in the read- 
ing of this piece, are those which indicate seriousness, solemnity , and awe.] 

Anevemng>«k)ad,iB.bdef6iupcBae, - 

Was hither driven and thither ; 
It came I know not whence, 

And went I knew not whither : 
1 watched it changing in the wind,— 

BIk, semMtDoe, lAape and hne, 
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It left no speck in heftren's deep bine. 

Amidst tfe manfaaUed host of night, 
Shone a new star siquemelj bri^t : 

With mftryelUng eye, well-pleased to eir, 
I hailed the prodigy ; — anon, 

It fell ;— it fell like Lociier, 
A flash, a blaze, a train — 'twas gone f 
And dien I sought in rain its |daca 
ThroQghont the infinite of spacer 

Dew-drops, at day-spring, dedced a line 

Of gossamer so frail, so line, 

A fly's wing shook it : roimd and ciear, 

As if by fairy-fingers Strang, 
Like orient pearls, at Beauty's ear, 

In trembling brilliancy they hun^ 
Upon a rosy brier, whose Uoom 
Shed naetar voimd them and poftime : 

Ere long, exhaled in limpid air. 

Some minted with the breath of mom, 

Some slid down singly, here and there, 
like tears, by d»ir own weight o yer bo t ae ; 

At leqgth the film itself colb^ised ^ and whert 
The pageant glittered^ lo 1 a naked thorn. 

What are the living 1 Haik ! a soirad 
iVom dw graye and cradle crying, 

By earth and ocean echoed roondy—- 
* The living are the dying !' 

From infimcy to utmost age, 
What is man's line of pilgrimage ? 

The pathway to Death's portal : 
The moment we begin to be, 
We enter on the agony ; — 

The dead are the immortal ; 
TTiof live not on expiring breath, 
Thejf <«ly mn exempt from, death* 

Cloud-atoms, sparkles of a £edling star. 
Dew-drops, or films of gossamer we are : 
What can the state beyond us be ? 
life?— Deatl)^?-*Ah! no,— agreat^ nysteiy;- 
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Wbftt tfiot^fht hath not coneeiv^d, etr heard, eje seen; 

Perfect existe&ce &om a point begun ; 
Part of what GtOd's. eternity hath been : 

WTiole immortality belongs to none 

But Him, the first, the last, the Only One ! 



PiJESON Thacher'8 Dat^ — Columbian Magazine, 

[The object in view, in the practice of colloquial pieces, like the follow- 
ing, is to break np the habit of dry, monotonous reading, to which stu- 
dents, in general, are ae pnme. Flcxftility of voice is greatly faciMt*- 
t«d by such exercises, if the reading is done in ^familieur and humor- 
ous strain implied iu the peculiar style of the passage.] 

W^en mj brother E. was a little boj, his health was deli- 
cate ; and he was sent into the coanUy to school, and there 
iKmrded at a great old farm house, one in the real New En* 
giand style, of which few specimens now remain. Here, m 
the first cold weather of autumn, the family congregated aboat 
the kitchen ire, so as not to disturb the flower-pots which 
still ornamented the hearth of the keeping-room. The young 
student from Boston was accommodated, on one side of the 
fire, with a little stand, on which was placed a large iron can- 
dleslick, bearing a dipt candle with a wick an inch long, for 
tile furtherance of his studies. Not being much inspired by 
the book under these circumstances, E. was wont to listen to 
the taUk of an ancient dame, who sat with a perennial foun* 
taia of knitting- work, in a high-backed chair on the opposite 
•ide of the fire, bestowing various hints and cautions upon a 
young clergyman, lately ordained, and hoped he would be 
^ kerried through ' all the work which ws*s bef(»^ him, in th^ 
nmistry of that parish. 

The young clergyman, city-bred, and only a guest at the 
farm-house, listened with deference, and replied very satis- 
ftetorily to most of the old lady's remarks : but he could not 
be made to understand very cleariy, in what particulars he 
was Hkdy to find his position more than usually difficult. 
He did not seem to doubt that he should be ^ kerried through/ 
tktmi^ he said so rerf modestly. 
83* 
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* Humph !' sttid the M lady, takhig a spare kaHting-nee^ 
from her work, and passing it gently ander her cap with a 
Teflective air, * did you ever hear about parson Thacher's 
day? My grandmother could remember parson Thacher, 
though he died in 1727. He was a man that had been to 
«chool, and then to college, in this country ; and that wasn't 
enough, but he must be sent to the old country ; (it was the 
custom in them days ;) yes, to Leyden, where he studied for 
the ministry, and not only that, but learned medicine and 
4HiTgery ; and not content with that, studied law besides." 

The young divine began to open his eyes at this exMHtteni- 
tion of his predecessor's accomplishments. 

^Tes,' continued the good lady; <and foeMdea he was a 
good mechanic ; so that he could use almost any tool* Wdi 
he came back, and settled in this town, and married a yoang 
KToman who made him a good wife ; and th^ lived very oomr 
Ibrtably in their plain way.' 

< But,' said the young clergyman, who being fresh from 
college, was the least in the world priggish, < I can searody 
4iee how Mr. Thacher's European acquirements wete neeea* 
4Bary to fit him for such a position.' 

^ Humph r said the old lady again, ' stay till I tell you 
my story. One Monday morning, parson Thacher siud to 

his wife, " Fve engaged to go to D > to preach an orcMn- 

ation sermon on Wednesday, and I must set out UHnQRow ; 
#0 tkii day I must have entirely for my study ; imd yoa most 
not idlow me to be interrupted for any thing — short of a caaa 
of IHe or death." So Mrs. Thacher promised ; and the good 
parson went thoughtfully up stairs to prepare h^ sermon* 

* He was scarcely seated, when a woman of the neif^iboiiPt 
hood came in, almost breathless, anxiously inquirmg for Mr. 
Thacher. 

'' He is in his study and cannot be diaturbed on any aio* 
<50unt*" 

" Oh ! dear !" says the poor woman, " I don't kinm whftt 
I shall do then ; for our best cow's .very sick, and nobody can't 
do nothing to help her. We've had Loren the €Ow-daetaf» 
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and 1^ Cft&*t i^ what's tlie matter witfa her. What tviU b«- 
eome of oft, if we lose her ?'* Now^Mrs. Thaefaer felt so bad 
lo ^ink the woman must lose her cow, that she e'en venterad 
up ataurs^ and knocked at her hnshand's door. 

« Wife, you know I told you I could'nt— " 

^' Yes ; hot poor Mrs. Trimbley -^;" and ^n she tdd $Si 
about the cow, and tried to persuade the parson to go at onoe. 
This, he said, was out of the question : but he would certaui* 
)y call after dinner, as he was obliged to pass by Mr. Trim- 
ikey's, to go to a raising, where he had promised to make a 
prayer. So the poor woman went home yerj much oomforfr* 
ed to think diat parscm Thachor woukl come at all, so great 
was her opinion of his skill. She had hardly shut the gate, 
when anoth^ neighbour came in, as flurried and out of breath 
as Mrs. Trimbley ; hardly remembering to say * how d'yis 
do ?' befcwe she cried out, *< Where is Mr. Thacher ?" 

" My husband's in his study, and eannot he —— " 

<< Oh i run up, do, Mrs. Thacher, and tell him that Mr. 
Yose and Mr. Hunt have had an awful quarrel again ; and 
Mr. Yose says he'll go right off to Boston, and employ law^ 
yer Gridley," (a pretty awful threat'in those days !) " for he 
won't put up with ill usage any longer." 

'This fr^tened Mrs. Thacher dreadfully, to think a 
quarrel should get to such a length in the nei^bourhood. So 
knowing her husband's power as a peace-maker, she went up 
to his study-door once more. 

" What is the matter, now, wife ?" said parson Thadier. 

<< Oh I a dreadful quarrel," etc., repeating all the threats 
and hard speeches, and begging her husband to interfere with- 
out delay. 

. ** Well, I can't possibly go now, but send word to Mr. 
Yose not to go to Boston till he has seen me. I will call af- 
tw dinner, as I go to the raising." 

< This pacified the messenger; and the paison went on 
.with about the ^ fourthly' of his ordination sermon. 

* Presently a violent rapping with the heavy end of a whip, 
was heard at the door ; and a farmer ix<mL some distance aS^ 
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ifH|aire4 for Mr. Thaciier. Mnu Thayer repefttod ^^M 
eirouse ; but the farmer was not to Be pot off eo eamlj* Ii& 
infliited on (he minisler's wife going ap and telling her hue* 
band that a man was below who muH Bee him, being in greak 
trouble and wanting immediate help. Upon this, with manj 
groatis, the parson at length eame down, and le^utied ^at the 
an&'fi axletree had broken, under a load of pota^i4cettleis 
iEBd he could do nothing withoat help. 
t '' The only ^ii^ to be done," said parson T^idi^, ^ it to 
■oake another axletree just like that» — Gk> to my shed ; there 
yoo will ind a box of tools. Out down a young hidsoiy } 
make your ai^trees and when it is ready PU come Mid he^ 
ye« pat it in.'' 

< And then Que parson tm*aed to go up staini agimi ; b«t 
Mrs. Tfaacher t<^ him the dtmier was ready to take up, and 
would be on Uie table in a minute. So he sat down to din* 
ner ; and when that was finished, it was quite time to go to 
the raising. On the way, he reknembered the sick cow. He 
finmd the poor oow in great pain, and several of thene^^ 
hours stanchng round, looking at her. 

^* Have you tried this, and this, and sndi another tyng P 
" Yes ; but nothing 4ocs any good I" 

< And then parson Thaeher, with all Ins L^fdea lea*ning, 
went obse up to the cow, and examined her all ovel*. 

^ Make beef of her while you can, Mrs* Trimbley," miA he; 
^ for her leg is broken ; and there is nothing ^se to be doae.** 

^ And so he jogged on to the scene of the quarrel. There 
he found Mr. Yose in a towering pas^n, deckling he would 
fo yet to Boston for 'squire Gridley, although he had waited, 
out of respect for the pastor. 

*' What is the difficulty this time ?" said pm^n Tha<^ier. 

^< Oh I the old thing over again. His oows have been m 
my com ; and I know they were turned in on purpose ; and 
Fm determined, if it costs me every " 

<< Send for Mr. Hunt l" said parson Thach^ ; and Mr. 
-Hunt came. After some parley and hard things said on both 
sides, thepaMon asked : 
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^ Wbal may be ^ cUufiage in money V* 
. " About twe$U^ p%9(areen$f* says Mr. Voae. 
. << Well, you woot object to paying that," said the paatoiw 

*<Wby — no — "said Mr. Hunt; and after a friendly eZ'* 
liartalion, the parson went on his way at a brisk trot; fearing 
la be late at the raising* Here he found ail in oommotion; 
and as soon as he appeared, his name was called oat by a 
doflen at onee. A man had fallen off the timbers, and was 
taken up for dead. << But here is parson Thacher," said they. 
And the parson felt the man's pulse, said he was not dead, 
galled for bandages, drew out a lancet, bled him ; and, in a 
short time, signs of life appeared. All was soon OYer, aad 
the man recovered. The raisbg went on ; the minister made 
}ii» prayer, and then set off for home, knowing he had the or* 
dination sermon yet to finish. As he came past Hunt's, be 
fowd the man waiting at the gate for htm. 

^ Mr. Thacher," says he, ^ you've saved me fWun an n^ 
quarrel, and I thank you for it. My wife wants you to ac- 
cept of a leg of bacon of her own curing ; and if you'll wut 
a minute, Til step in and get it, and put it in your saddle- 
bags." 

^ So the bacon was brought, and it took some little time io 
get it into the saddle-bags ; but, — sermon or no sermon,—" 
eneh a present must not be refused* And parson Thaditf 
trotted (m, hoping supper would be ready when he got home* 
He had to pass Yose's door, too ; and Yose, who was bvMQr 
with someUiing in the yard, looked up and saw the mialrtery 
and stopped him, that he might thank him for his friendly of* 
fice in the quarrel. While they were talking^ Mr. Thaeher 
said: 

<^ Mr* Yose, may I trouble you to hand me up a good big 
stone^ to put in the other side of my saddle-bags ? For Mrs. 
Hunt has given me a leg of bacon that weighs them down an« 
equally, and qiuses them to slip." 

** Not I, indeed, parson Thacher," says Yose ; " but my 
wife has got some nice cheeses ; and if you'll wait just one 
minute, I'll step in and get one to balance your saddle-bags.** 
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* The dieese was foitheomiDg in a moBienl, and ^owed 
away ; aod parson Thacher cherapi on his h(N!«e, and soobl 
saw home. Bat at the gate he was met hj his ¥rife, with a 
tKMibled eonatenance. 

^ Here are Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Wales, eome to stay M 
sight, lo go with yon to-morrow to the ordini^on ; md Trm 
M^ing in the world for supper but some eggs." 

** Don't foe tronbled, my dear," said parson Thacher ; and 
with thai he palled the ham and the cheese oat of the saddle- 
bags, and was about to step in to welcome his friends, when 
the man of the a^detree boarded him, seenungly a good deal 
evtof patienee. 

« Why, parson Thacher, you've staid so long, that if s toa 
late for me to ge to-night. There was nobody else here that 
eoold help me ; and so here I am." 

** Well, never mind, neighbour ; you can sleep here, and 
g^ ki the morning." 

** Aye ; but I must be ready to start before day," said the 
farmer ; << and the axletree has got to be mended to-«ight." 

< Mr. Thatdier saw there was nothing for it but to help the 
poor man, after his own fashion ; so he called for the lantern, 
put up his horse, helped the man in with his axletree, ate his 
supper, performed the family devotions, saw aH his guests 
safely stowed away for the night, and then sat down and fin- 
ished his ordination sermon. And so ended parson Thacher^ 
«^.' 

The old lady looked at the young clergyman ; but he did 
not speak. He wore a very sad countenance, and very soon 
taking up his ta& iron candlestick, went musingly to bed. 
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Thb Suit's Eclepsb. (July 8, 1842.)— flbmc« SnHk 

[The reading oi this juece calls for the successire 'Ilxpressien' of awe, 
terroTy horror, aodjc^t.as elicited by desaijptim, in the form oi poetry.] 

*Tia doadless morning*, bnt a irowm misidaced, 

Cold, lurid, strange. 
Her summer smile from Nature's brow hath, chased : 

What fearful change. 
What menadng catastrophe is thus 
Ushered by such prognostics ominous? 

Is it the life of day, this livid glare, 

Death's counterpart ? 
What means Uie withering coldness in tha air, 

That chills my heart, 
And what the gloom portentous that hath miuAe 
The glow of morning a funereal shade ? 

O'or the Sun's disk, a dark orb wm» its slow 

Gloom-de^ening way. 
Climbs, — spreads, — enshrouds, — exynguishes, — ftud k) ! 

The god of day 
Hongs in the sky, a corpse I the usurper's might 
Hath stormed his throne, and quenched the life of light ! 

A pall is on the earth; — the screaming birds 

To covert speed, 
Bewildered and aghast ; the bellowing herds 

Bush o'er the mead ; 
While men, — pale shadows iiji the ghastly ^oom,— 
Seem spectral forms just risen from the tomb. 

Transient, though total, was that drear eclipse ; 

With might restored. 
The Sun legUiddened earth ; — but hmnan lips 

Have never poured 
In mortal ears the horrors of the sight 
That thriUed my soul that memorable night 

To every distant zone and fulgent star 

Mine eyes could reach. 
And the wide waste was one chaotic war : 

O'er all and each, — 
Above — beneath — around me — everywhere — 
Waa afiarcby,. — convulsion, -^ deaths — despair* 
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*Twt8 noon;— and jet a deep nnnatiiral niglrt 

Bnshrouded hearen, 
SftTO where some orb unsphered, or satellite 

Pranticly driven, 
Glared as it darted throngh the darkness dread, 
Blind, — mddeiless, — unchecked, — nn^nloted. 

A thousand simultaneons thunders crashed. 

As here and there, 
Some rushing planet 'gainst another dashed, 

Shooting through air 
VoUejrs of shatter d wreck, when both, destrojred. 
Foundered and sank in the ingulfing void. 

Others self-kindled, as thej whirled and turned, 

Without a guide, 
Burst into flames, and rushing as thej burned 

"With range more wide, 
Like fire-ships that some stately fleet surprise. 
Spread hayoc through the constellated skies. 

While stars kept falling from their spheres, — as though 
The heavens wept fire, — 

Earth was a raging hell of war and wo 
Most deep and dire ; 

Virtue was vice, — vice, virtue — all was strifb; 

Brute force was law, — justice, the assassm's knife. 

From that fell scene my space-commanding eye 

Glad to withdraw, 
I pierced the empyrean ^lace of the sky, 

And shuddering saw 
A vacant throne, — a sun's extinguished sphere, — 
All else a void, — dark, desolate, and drear. 

* What mean,' I cried, ^ these sights unparalleled, 

These scenes of fear?' 
When lo 1 a voice replied ; and nature held 
Her breath to hear — 

* Mortal 1 the scroll before thine eyes unfurled 
Displays a soul-edipae^ — an atheist world f 

I woke — my dream was o'er I What ecstasy 

It was to know 
That €iod was guide and guardian of the sky, 

That man below. 
Deserved the love I felt, — I could not speak 
The thrilling joy whose tears were <w my dieek f 
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Thb Mobayians at Hbenhut.— TFitttdiw HowUt 

[An example of 'Expression' in historical narrative; — the style of read- 
ing eUvated^ equabie, and sustained^ — Jirm, but amnjoterf.p 

Count Zinzendorf was descended from an ancient and dis- 
tinguished Austrian family, his branch of which had for some 
time settled in Saxony ; and his father was a minister of State 
in high esteem. He died when the Count was an infant 
His mother married the Prussian field-marshal Yon Nasmar, 
and went to live at Berlin ; leaving him to the care of his 
grandmother, the Baroness von Gersdrif, who resided on the 
family estate at Gross-Kennersdorf. Here, under her care, 
and that of a pious aunt, he was brought op with great ten- 
derness and love of religion. It is, indeed, from these circum- 
stances that he acquired such an unconquerable attachment 
both to religion and to this neighbourhood, in which the estates 
of Gross-Kennersdorf and Kennersdorf were his inheritance. 

At the universities of Halle and Wittemburg, he was dis- 
tinguished for his earnest piety, and formed connections with 
youths there of similar disposition. Amid the fiery disputes 
which, at that period, were going on between difierent religious 
parties, these young men organized an association of their own, 
for prayer and mutual edification. 

The formation of the Moravian Society in Saxony, and <^ 
the Methodist Society in England, which were nearly con- 
temporary, were wonderfully similar. As Wesley found, in 
his lMX)ther Charles, a kindred spirit, who was destined to 
stand as his ablest champion and right-hand supporter, and to 

* An important branch of elocntionary practice, is the reading of nar- 
zatiyes the subject and the style of which, by their interesting diaracter, 
tend to create an animated and glowing style of reading. The com- 
parative length of such exercises is always one source of their mental 
effect The pieces furnished in books of extracts are, generally, too 
brief to produce any deep impression on the mind. One use of such ex- 
«rcise8 as the above, is to serve as an effective preparation for the a()pro- 
piiate reading <^ accounts of missionary labours, and other enterprises of 
Christian benevolence. 

94 
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be his friend and o^nstantlj active coadjutor and counsellor 
through his remarkable career, and the establishment of his 
religious body, so Zinzendorf found amongst these college 
comrades, the young Baron von Watteville, a similarly affec- 
tionate friend and felloW-labourer, through life. 

At leaving the university, his mother and oiher frienda 
were very pressing that he should take office, as, through his 
wealth and connections, he was certain of rising to much 
greater substance and distinction than he even then possessed. 
He complied reluctantly with their wishes, but soon found 
that his life was intolerable to him. He had always, fh>m 
his boyhood up, entertained an ardent desire to do something 
for the advancement of Christianity. He could not teli what 
it should be ; but it perpetually hovered before him, as the 
l^^eat end and object of his life, and only strengthened w^ 
kifl years. He had reli^ous meetings at his boose, — ^greatly 
to the scandal of the nobles and courtiers, — to whicb those of 
his own^ way of thinking came ; and he was stiH medita^ng 
m what way he should devote himself to the cause of rdigion, 
without having any mOre dear conception of the mode, when 
Providence, which had no doubt prepared the work for th6 
infl^rument, and the instrument for the work, now opened out 
his destined task before him. This, however, was dispk^^ 
wafy by degrees r and when, in a few years, he looked round 
him, axkd saw the shape which his labours had assumed, and 
the vast space over which they had extaided ^ems^ves, h^ 
could not avoid a deep astonishment 

His inccnne, during -his minority, had been aceanralatiii^« 
He wanted an investment : Bertholdsdorf, adjoining his own 
estates, and on the lands of which Hemhut stands, was to be 
•cdd ; and he bought it. He bought it, however, without any 
idea of adding to his worldly greatness, but with the purpose 
of dedicating it to the service of Christianity. It was a wild 
and woodland district ; and he proposed to employ the people 
upon it, and to form them upon it to a religions and superior 
life ; bat the field of action was now prepared, and other and 
unexpected occupants came into it. 
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Christian David, a Moravian carpenter, a descendant of an 
ancient and a persecuted race, and himself a man who went 
far and wide, preaching the gospel, came to the Count at 
I>resden, and informed him that, in Moravia, were descendants 
of the ancient Waldenses, who had fled from an eztarminating 
persecution into Bohemia, who had there joined the followem 
of Huss, and formed the Taborite party. When the Jesuits 
and Ferdinand II. had begun their bloodj extirpation of Pro- 
testantism in Bohemia, the remnant of this party had emigrar 
ted, when all hope of resistance was at an end ; and, a hundred 
years after, they appeared again in Moravia JSere, they 
were, at this moment, the victims of continued persecution^ 
and were casting about their eyes for a place of refuge and of 
rest The intelligence was, to the Count, like a message from 
heaven. To save the remnant of this ancient church ; to give 
it a place of retreat and restoration ; to make it an instrument 
in the promotion of a purer and more active faith, were ob- 
jects so exactly after his heart and his unceasing desires, that 
he at once promised them a cordial welcome. 

Christian David set off with the glad tidings^ and soon after 
appeared at Hernhut, with a band of pilgrims, who had sacri- 
ficed all they possessed in Moravia, to seek a more auspicious 
home there. The Count was then on a journey ; but Chris- 
tian David planned, with the pilgrims, the place of their set.- 
tlement. They pitched on a situation for their dwellings ; 
and the spot where they cut down the first tree, is now marked 
with a monument, which stands near the highway, and is still 
in the wood. Temporary huts only were raised here : the 
site of the village, on the arrival of the Count, was iSxed a 
little short of this spot. Here, at this moment, you are as 
much immured in the forest as the first settlers were 5 while 
the village itself is but a few hundred yards before you. 
pleasant walks, in all directions, are, with the best taste, car- 
ried through these woods from Hernhut ; so th^t visitors, or 
the inhabitants, can still please themselves with a very lively- 
impression of the scene as it first appeared to the settlers ; 
while a most charming rural solitude is preserved to the bvers 
of it in the place. 
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The monirment is of granite, plain, and bearing this in- 
seripiion : * On the 17th of January, 1722, was, on this spot, 
for the building of Hemhut, the first tree felled.* The quo- 
tation from the Psalms is : * Well for them who dwell in thjr 
bouse ; who praise thee for evermore.' The expression in the 
10th verse of the Psalm, * der Thur huten in meines Gotte$ 
Hau$ey (to watch, or keep the door, in the house of my God,) 
is closely connected with the choice of the name of their com- 
munity, ^Hemhutery (the Lord's Watchers,) and ^HernkvJty 
(the Lord's Watch.) 

An open space is left around this interesting monument; 
and the green foliage of the forest makes a living scene about 
this quiet and memorable spot. 

The Count, hastening to greet the arrival of these pilgrims, 
beheld, as he drove along the road towards Bertholdsdorf, a 
Kttle on the right, a temporary dwelling erected on this spot, 
and alighting hastened into it, welcomed the simple people 
with most cordial greetings, embraced them, and, kneeling 
down with them on their new hearth, thanked God with them 
that they had at length found a spot of rest, and prayed for 
His blessing on their abode here. He quickly joined them in 
selecting the best location, and laying out the plan of their 
village. By the able and zealous aid of Christian David, 
these were soon settled, and huts raised for their present habi- 
tations, and the clearing of ground sufficient for their subsist- 
ence commenced. 

More emigrants arrived from time to time; the colony 
flourished rapidly. A zealous minister was provided for the 
neighbouring church of Bertholdsdorf, who for some time 
took also the pastoral charge of the new settlement The 
more the Count saw of this simple and truly Christian people, 
the more he learned of their faith and history, the more his 
beart clung to them ; and the more he became persuaded that 
Providence intended, through them, to effect some great work. 
He made over the whole of his purchase to the purposes of 
his new community. He hastened to retire from the (to him) 
nncongeniid court. He came and settled himself down per- 
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man^nfly here. He hacf married a lady, the Grifin Eietiss, 
the sisteir of one of his Tnost dear old coflege fnends, who, as 
the event proved, was, of all women, the very one most 
adapted to his sentiments, his views, and the work he had be* 
fore him. Able, zealous, sincerely pious, a perfect li^y ia 
mind, manners, and rank : she went, step for step, in all his 
plans wilh him, and took c^his hands all that host of domes- 
tic ajSairs, and the superintendence of the gieneral female af- 
fetrs of the community, which in time came to be sO' w^eighty 
and multifarious. 

The commencement of the Moravian missions, which have 
become so wonderfully extensive, was, apparentiy, the result 
of accident. As Count Zinzendorf was in Copenhagen in 
1781, he met with a negro from St Thomas' in the West In- 
dies, who lamented that his sister there could not hear the 
gospel. Here also he heard of the labours and difficulties of 
Hans Egede in Greenland ; and a new world Was opened to 
him. Missions were sent to St Thomas', to Greenland, to 
Labrador, to the Cape, to Egypt, to Turkey, to the Bast In- 
dies ; and out of these have grown the amazing fruits of the 
Hemhuters' great missionary zeal. 

No body of Christians^ with the same means and the same 
numbers, have achieved such miracles; and no preachers 
amongst the heathen have conducted themselves with more 
faithfulness, indefatigable zeal, brotherly kindness, simple 
truth, and true and persevering sagacity. So early as 1823, 
they had sixteen settlements in Germany ; three in Denmark; 
five in Sweden ; one at Zeist in the Netherlands j seventeen 
in England ; one in Scotland ; four in Ireland ; one in Rus- 
sia ; and upwards of twenty in North America. The inhab- 
itants of these settlements then amounted to about 17,000 ; 
and yet had this litUe quiet body in their various missionary 
stations— in Greenland, Labrador, North America, amongst 
the Indians, in the West Indies, South America, South Afri- 
ca, and amongst the Calmucks in the steppes of Asiatic Rus- 
gia, — no less a number of converts than 30,000. 

There is nothing more interesting than watching the pro- 
34* 
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grew of a bodj like this, after ages of perseeatioBy till it 
reaches Uiai point of time when, like a seed baried by tha 
hand of Providence below the influence of sun and air^ it is 
turned up, and shoots and spreads fordi on all sides £or the 
acootnpUslunent of some great end, — ^to see these people, who 
were unconsciously prepared and brought together for the 
purpose, — to watch them going hand in hand, working at the 
plan^ which is to grow beyond their own warmest conceptions 
into amazing greatness. Thus it was with Count Zinzendor^ 
his faithful patriarch, Christian David, his Bohemian pilgiiina, 
his true friend, Baron Watteville, and his admirable wife. 
Tliere are no circumstances under which we can suppose hu- 
man hairiness so perfect, as when congenial i^nrits, create, as 
it were, a new world to themselves ; feel themselves active 
agents in the hands of Providence for human good ; and, 
with the firmest faith in the Divine Spirit, go on through the 
JabouiB^ of earth, rejoicing, towards a certain heavoi, with 
4he blessings of thousands attending them, and the grateful 
honour of long ages following thesL 

0]X JL SUBTBT OF THE HsAYBlTS, BBFOBB I>AT-BBBA&.— ^. K. WhUe. 

JAn example of ' Expression' and * Variation' in the successive fonns of 
atc«, adoration^ reverence^ sdf-humiUation^ submission, and resignation.] 

Te many twinkling stars who jet do hold 

Tour brilliant places in the sable vault 

Of night's dominion I— Planets, and central oibs 

Of other 8}:Btems ; — hig as the burning sun 

Which Ughts this nether globe, — yet to our eye 

Small as the glow-worm's lamp !— To you I raise 

My lowly orisons, while, all bewildered. 

My vision strays o*er your ethereal hosts ; 

Too vast, too boundless for our narrow mind, 

Warped with low prejudice, to unfold. 

And sagely comfurehend, — thence hi^er soaring,^?- 

Through ye I raise my solemn thoughts to Him, 

The mighty Founder of this wondrous maze. 

The great Creator I Him ! who now sublime, 

Wrapt in Hie solitary smplitade 
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Of boundless space, above the loUkig ^li^e 
Sits on his siknt ^irone, and meditates. 

The angelic hosts, in their inferior heaven, 
Hymn to the golden harps his praise sublime, 
Repeating loud, ' The Lord our God is great !* 
In varied harmonres.^The glorious sounds 
Roll o'er the ah* serene. — The JEolian spheres, 
Barping along their viewless boundaries, 
Catch the full note, and cry, * The Lord is great !* 
Responding to the seraphim.; — O'er all, 
From orb to orb, to the remotest verge 
Of the created world, the sound is borne, 
Till the whole universe is fall of Him. 

Oh ! 'tis this heavenly harmony "Wtadb. now 
In fancy strike, upon my listening ear, 
Aud thrills my inmost soul. It bids me smile 
On the vain world, and all its bustling cares. 
And gives a shadowy glimpse of fdture bliss. 
Oh ! what is man, when at ambition's height,~» 
What even are kings, when balanced in liie scale 
Of these stiq>endous worlds 1 Akni^ity God ! 
Thou, the dread author of these wondrous works ! 
Say, canst thou cast on me, poor passing worm. 
One look of kind benevolence 1 — Thou canst j 
For thou art full of universal love, 
And in thy boundless goodness wilt impart 
Thy beams as well to me as to the proud, 
The pageant insects of a glitterix^ hour. 

Oh ! when reflecting on these truths sublime^ 

How insignificant do all the joys, 

The gauds and honours of the world appear ! 

How vain ambition ! — ^Why has my wakefol lamp 

Outwatched the slow-paced night 1 — ^Why on the page 

The schoolman's laboured page, — have I employed 

The hours devoted by the world to rest, 

And needful to recruit exhausted nature ? 

Say ; can the voice of narrow Fame repay 

The loss of health ? or can the hope of ^ory 

Send a new throb unto my languid heart. 

Cool, even now, my feverish aching brow, 

Relume the fires of this deep sunken eye, 

Or paint new colours on this pallid cheek ? 
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Say, foolisb one— can tint unbodied ftune, 
For wbich thoa ba'terest health and kappiness, 
Say, can it soothe the slumbers of the grave ? 
Give a new zest to bliss, or chase the pangs 
Of everlasting punishment condign ? 
Alaa ! how vain are mortal man's desires ! 
How fruitless his pursuits 1 — ^Eternal God I 
Guide thou my footsteps in the way of trutb; 
And oh 1 assist me so to live on earth, 
That I may die in peace, and claim a place 
In thy high dwelling. — AU but this is folly,— 
The vain illusions of deceitful life. 



The Cik>wi>bd Stihdbt.— TT. a BryaM. 

[This piece is intended to exemplify the * Expression' and ' Vaiiatkm' 
which characterize reflective aentiment.] 

Let me move slowly through the street, 

Filled with its ever-shifting train, 
Amid the sound of steps tliat beat 

The murmuring wa&, like anUmm raiau 

How fast the flitting figures come I 

The mild, the fierce, the stony fkce ; 
Some bright with thoughtless smiles, and some 

Where secret tears have left their trace. 

They pass — ^to tcril, to stiife, to rest, 

To halls in which the feast is si»*ead, 
To chambers where the funeral guest 

In silence sits beside the dead. 

And some to happy homes repair, 
Where children, pressing dieek to cheel^ 

With mute caresses shall declare 
The tenderness they cannot speak. 

And some, who walk in calmness here. 

Shall shudder as they reach the door 
Where one who made their dwelling dear. 

Its flower, its light, is seen no more. 

Youth, with pale cheek and slender firame, 
And dreams of greatness in thine eye ! 

Goest thou to build an early name, — 
Or early in the ta&k to die ? 
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Keen son of tmde, with eager brow ! 

Who is now fluttering in thj «nare ? 
Thy golden fortnnes, tower they pow, 

Or melt the glittering spires in air 1 

Who of this crowd to-night shall tread 

The dance till daylight gleam agiun ? ^ 

Who sorrow o'er the untimely dead? 
Who writhe in throes of pain ? 

Some, £Bunine-strack, shall Htuxk how long 
The cold dark hours, how slow the light L 

And some, who flaunt amid the throng, 
Shan hide in dens of shame to n%ht 

Each, where his task or pleasures call, 

They pass and heed each other not — 
There is who heeds, who holds them all, 

In His laige love and boundless thought. 

These struggling tides of li£e that seem 

In wayward, aimless oovse, to tend, 
Are eddies of the mi^itj Stream 

That rdls to its predestined End. 



RoBBBT Hall.— .Anon. 

[Passages such as &e following exemplify the varied '^ExproMieii* ft- 
suiting from the successive effects of narration, deacriptian, aad didncHc 
sentiment} 

The services preliminaiy to the sermon, had been nearljr 
gone through, and the last verse of a hymn was being swagf, 
when Mr. Hall ascended slowlj, and, I thought,, wearily, the 
pulpit stairs. No one, looking at his somewhat unwieldy and 
rather ungraceful figure, would have been prepossessed in hi» 
favour ; and, as he sat down in the pulpit, and looked tanguid- 
I7 round on the congregation, I experienced, I know not w^j^ 
a feeling of disappointment 

He rose, and read his text : ' The Father of Lights.' At 
first, his voice was scarcely audible, and there appeared soma 
slight hesitation ; but this soon wore off; and as he warmed 
with his subject, he poured forUi such a continuous stream of 
eloquence, Uiat it seemed as if it fiowed from some inexhaost- 
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ible sotirce. Hia topes were, although low, beatiilfuny iDodu- 
lated ; but, owing to some affection in bis throat, his speecb 
was, at short intervals, mterropted by a short spasmodic cough. 

During the delivery of his brilliant paragraphs, the most 
breathless silence reigned throughout the vast assemblage ; 
but his momentarj cessation was the signal for general relax- 
ation from an attention so intense that it becaiQe almost pain- 
fuL It was curious to observe how every neck was stretch- 
ed out, so that not a word which fell from those eloquent lips 
should be lost ; and the suspended breathings oi those around 
me, evinced how intently all were hanging (m his charmed 
words. 

Mr. Hall's fluency was wonderful, and his command of 
language unsurpassed. I will not mar the beau^ of his dis- 
course, by atteiopUng to describe it ; bot, as I followed him, 
whilst, by his vivid in^agin^tiQn, he conveyed his hearers 
through the starry skies, a»A reasoned, from those lights of 
the universe, what the J'ather of Lighte must be, I became 
lost in wonder and admiration. 

But the crowning glory of his sermon was his allusion to 
the heavenly world, whose beatific glories he expatiated on, 
with almost the eloquence of an angel. He seemed like one 
inspired ; and, as he guided us by living streams, and led us 
over the celestial fields, he seemed carried away by his sub- 
ject, and his face beamed as if it reflected Heaven's own Ught. 
And this was the man who, but an hour before, had lain 
fcwn on the ground, in the excess of his agony ; and who, 
from his earliest years, had constantly endured the most ex- 
cruciating torture which man can be called upon to bear ! I 
have Bayself heard him say that he had ^eve^ known one 
waking hour free from extremje pain. 

Mr. Hall used very little action in the pulpit. His favour- 
ite—or, rathe.r his usu;^ — rattitude, was, to stand, and lean his 
chest against the cushion ; hi^ left arm lying on the Pible, 
and his right hand slightly raised, with the palm towards the 
audience. His tones were almost uniformly low ; and he 
rarely reused them. Ideas seemed so to accumulate, whilst 
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he was preaching, that they flowed forth without effort on his 
part Never did he hesitate ; — ^and, so pure were his oral 
compositions, that the most elaborate efforts of the pen would 
rather have injui'ed than improved their strueiuce* 



Thb Millennium Ebi. — Coleridge, 

Betum pure FaiA ! return rikeek Piety I 

The kingdoms of the woiid are yours : each heait 

Self-govenied', the rast family of Love, 

Raised from the common earth by common toil, 

Enjoy the eqnal prodace. Such delights 

As float to earth, permitted visitants ! 

When in some hour of solemn jobEee 

The massy gates of Paradise are thrown 

Wide open, atkd forth oome in fragments wfld 

Sweet echoes of unearthly melodies, 

And odours snatched from beds of amaranth, 

And they, that from the crystal river of life 

Spring up on freshened wing, aJibrosial gales ! 

The favoured good man in his lonely walk 

Perceives them, and his silent spirit drinks 

Strange bliss which he shall recognize in heaven. 

And such delights, such strange beatitudei 

Sdze on my young anticipating heart 

When that blest friture rushes on my view I 

For in his own and in his Father's might 

The Saviour comes ! While as the Thousand Years 

Lead up th^ mystic dance, the Desert shouts ! 

Old Ocean daps his hands 1 

O years I the Uest preeminence of saints ! 
Te sweep athwart my gaze, so heavenly bright, 
The wings that veil the adoring seraph's eye. 
What time they bend before the Jasper Throne, 
Reflect no lovelier hues ! 

Believe thou, O my soul. 
Life is a vision shadowy of Truth ; 
And vice, and anguish, and the wormy grave, 
Shapes of a dream 1 The veiling clouds retire ; 
And lo ! the tiirone of the redeeming God, 
Forth flashing unimaginable day, 
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Wnps in one Uaze, eaitb, beaTen^ and deepest heU 

Contemplant spirits ! ye that hover o'er, 

Widi nntired gase, Qie unmeasiurable fount 

Sb):d!lient with creative D^tj I 

And jre of pkstie pow^ that, hitetfosed, 

BoU throng the grosser and material mass 

In organizing surge ! Holies of God 1 

I, haply, journeying my immortal course^ 

Shall sometime join your mystic choir. Ull then 

I discipline my young and novice thought 

Injninisteries oi heart-stiiring song; 

And aye on Meditation's h^ven-ward wing 

Soaring aloft, I l»eathe the empyreal ahr 

Of Love, omnific, omn^resentLove, 

Whose day-spring rises glorious in my soal» 

As the great sim, when Is his ii^htoMo 

Sheds on the frost-hound waters :~The ^^ ftKan 

Hows t» the se^, and warUee as It flovn. 
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